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PREFACE 


TO 

THE SIXTH EDITION. 






T II^ arts have so necessary a dcp^iidance 
on each othf;r, tlvat it wpftld be^n usc- 
’Icss'task to ench’Syour to poii)t dut fheir advan- 
tage lo niankind. V^iidy experience, and in- 
deed thh more ojjcrajion ol' our senses, confirnt 


the ijfTT^jos'S'bility of detailing the utility which 
must remit Irom^the pub'Hcifitiyn^of.human in- 
ventions.* The rapid progress of the physical 
Eciefices h.^ been the *oecasion,(/f muc^laboin' 
to the learned,* whose works liayc, bcOT often 
rendered useless by, the a'^^iX'arcTncc • of new 
volumes, and has giv6n rise to niany.compila-, 
tions anS abridgments. ’But for thase t»mp>es- 
sions of matter into reasonitblc bounds, jja the 
forms of Dictionarics'and Encyc;lopajdias, the 
diffusion of knowledge would be less exten- 
sive; because the price would-be to® high for 

X 2 ^ * the 
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the and discV)vcrics*wov(lci 

tharfPT* tfV»/inaiii sc«aUcfod and uncollected. 

Buf wliil^ the succc.s^.lon of cverv vear mav 
liavc thrown a light upon the principUs of 
n'l.iny facts which, were before unknov.'n to us, 
we kliould lake heed that many ol the fact? 
ihemselVcs do not cscapt^ u*** 'I'hV history of 
former agcff has furnished the woful eer^aintv 
of the loss of many afts, which the unwi'^u ied 
attention of sueciycding times imiy he long iij 
restoring. Had, the ^simple manual of every 
art beeji recorded, \/ilhout attempting to be- 
wilder*y tliet luhlition of Kieory, we should 
probably b(i in tlv; possessio n 'pf what we Inay 
wistfully require in vain. /of these valuable' 
seerels which have been lost, the*one‘of ren- 
dering inallcublCf is alone s^lcfnu to 

claim our sprrp\\. ' 

The original plan atvl intention of Mic work 
'which ^ now Announced* to the Pu'l>iic, whs to 
disseinhiate, in a reasonable way, what had 
been collected at gfcat cost* and expence ; such 
jis the sejiget methods of* working which were 
praelisvii l)y artists* ii\ their seVeral employ- 
ments, ;md various oflier valuable receipts.—^ 
"With the sang; view, thiS now edition ‘appears, 
which is no fe\ycf than tfi-c sixth from its first 
publicatioif. 


Why 
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woiTv ot‘ so tlislant a* date -is still held 
Yu such groat request, is owing to jx^asous 
assigned al)ove, that it is a I’cposilmy of many 
operations tcliich are employed at this very time, 
tVec froni theoretical descriptions, and tlitu'c-* 
fore intelligible to the mcaiiHt capacity? — 
Moroover, tlTe ternts of art, ,and the nit^iies of 
the several ingredients, arc conformable to 
those in common mat, ^ and such as on enquiry 
al. druggists shops will be ftnown and sold 
under those titles. 

A work, of this kind is cv«r useful, althougli 
'^t be not adapted to^lje reading yf* philosophi- 
0*1 “itildents ; fori'.T\less s«mesrtch publications 
.’lie; afloat, pliilosoph^'s themselves, in distant 
pe riods, would be de|vivcd of the veVy mate- 
rials of 'Tlicir own labours: it is hy the csta- 
• • • ^ 
blished custom of tradesmen Jfoilowing the 

occupation»of^thcir fathers, that the 'inauual 
arts hifvc bet ^ preserved in the F»a^l. . 

Many of the jfjissagcs in this edkion jvril be 
li^und^ entirely cxpurfged, by 'comparing it 
with former ones : many of them ’arc -^h,ridg- 
ed ; most of thcih are corrc'ctcd ; and ’a vaVie(%^ 
of new matter is added. So’ihetimcs Vlicdc* 
paragraphs; and cwli chapters, have been 
(ransposed; which has been purposely done, 
lo arrttngc it in a series more orderly anil /con- 
venient. 
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venient. The chapter on l'irc-tvorks,,lor 
stance,-ji«^e bcpns.thc'work, because it Ibrni^ 
one of the«carlicst amusements of youth, and 
will be likely to employ (heir first attention to 
Experiment; thence, gradually acquiring a ma- 
mi?il expertneSs', they will be led to undertake 
more ^ajboratc ojicrations,*and iTc initialed in 
a fondn'Cs's*for philosophy. For the retention of 
some peculiarities, such as the usual and ordi- 
nary appellation^ of drugs (hid chemicals^ in lieu 
of i^iodern plulosopl^ical names, a fair iVason 
has been assigned ; ^nd, indeed, to'cinploy new 
terms would't^tally defeat \l)e intention of the 
work, which is compUed for n valuable dass ^'f 
men, whose operations mvfst be eouched in their 
own technical terms, ^uiclenwg is^a singular 
expression to' be employed in gilding ;»d)ut wa- 
ter-gildens arc.accirltomed fo tlic pljras*c, and 
employ' it constantly. Black-lcad$ pencils are 
also known' to every* class of Society,* inde- 
pendent of .artists who are mose acquainted with 
their use ; 'yet* if is a .notorious fact that thqy 
have rot a' particle o'f lead in their* compo- 
§iiio:ir* borne tcfml, then, cSrtnot be correded, 
ui.less a display* of* knowledge be preferred to 

the more valuable reqftisk^of being intclligwhlc.' 

. • 

* Wtjat was supposed, by the old chemists, to be hlack- 
Icad, now wdl-known to be a compound of iron } called 
carbnre of ii'on, in, modern chemical language. 
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I li must be cbnfessecl, indeed, tliat a number 
of the receipts might be "greatly amelvded,^ and 
the jirocesses of many of them l5e curtailed and 
cheapened ; but it has been ihouglit better to 
retain allj except 'such as are impracticable at 
(he first glance, and to make additions to the 
original stock ; for 4his reason, that mrfny of 
them ai;e still in request by workmeff^ whose 
time is principally busied in effects^ and arc lit- 
tle obscKvant and anxious of til's causes of such 
efTccts. Till, therefore, ^omc ,;\ble chemist* 
whose timp is at his command, will condescend 
to leave (he chase aft^r new discovefics, and give 
the ceindensed iiiftory, the rationale^ and im- 
proved manual of til’s} operative arts, we muft 
be conteiiT: to offer such as is known,* and add 
occasioffnlly (as will be found in diis Editfon) 
fresh rcceijits as fresh matter is' ppoduged. By 
the addition of new jirocjpsscs, in lieu* of en- 
tirely ‘expui.^ing the o^d, anothcl’ advantage 
will accrue — that the methods of wjorking for- 
jj^crly known, will stifl be *in* preservation, 
whereby a basis is left fot improvcnaentj.by the 
ingenious, as the'tlicory of the' arts is gradjially» 
Hiifolding. The just and oTivious objection, to 
obsolete experimenfsia, therefore, in ^ome mea- 
sure removed; and if is hoped, that the large 
class of young people,* whom these recreajtions 

' concern, 
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concern, -may find the amiiscnirtU ancl.in.^IJ'iic, 

tion wllidl il is so iiiUch their interest to cuU 

• * ' * 

tivate. 

Belbrc a linal close is put to tlic above ob- 
•servations, it may be propel to rcmal'k, that a 
uA'ful trcatise»has been introduced, in this edi- 
tion, ^ the practice ol’ mihort-^iand tvivting. 
When«vtpiick and easy mode of conimitting 
cither our own thoughts, or those of others, to 
the safe-guard 04" manusci^pt, is attainable, no 
one surely w^lj forego the application of *a few 
hours to the occasional practice of ^le art ! A 
thousand tht)ugbts which'daily strike us may 
be thus irtstantly prcst'rvcd dcKtruct'ron,4o 
the future bcnelit of ours^ es, and the probable 
benelit of posterity: and if our id(?as be, *at 
first* crude »nd undigested, which wiH be loo 
freqiuMitly the^cJlse in sudden fi4ghts*,of imagi- 
nation, ‘they will be; recorded in isymbols of 
more tlian oViJinary usage, of coiT^ec’, free iVom 
obsei%;Uion jlill matured by time. 

'J'hc fe\V expldnatory •notes, marked Er/. ai;^; 
by thu,Edit»r. 
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Artificial fire^I^'orks 

A S the pijncipal* ingredient Jif Artificial Fire-works is 
compounded of thre® substances, of the nature of 
which the reader may not be acquainted, we shall set out 
with giving a«sliornf!!buht of gunpo\7de:[» its compo- 
nent parts — Nitre, Sulphur, and Charcoal. • 

. Gunpowder 4s ^well knowp*by its effects, as to render 
it unnecessary* to give ^y particular description, fyrthcr 
than to state, that it is» an intimate mixture of sgvonty-five 
parts of purifiad nitre, nine •and a half ^arts of sulphur, j 
and fifteen ^nd a half parts of charcoals Many other pro- * 
portions keavejbeen employed, but above arc found tot 
^succeed, for general uses,^ i^e bestjof an}( other; becaqse 
its force and goodness grea^depe^s on the total decbrr^ 
iifl6$ition of the nitre, ifnd tlie ra](hd!^ with which it is per- 
fonhed. The accu#^i^y ahd nntlma^ldlE the mixture must 
of course be as great' a re^i|it^ ns the very ingredients 
themselves ; nnd tIfetC|l!kibIas^oii is attended with no Wnali 
degree of dan^e^ ' InMaige man^ a mill is em« 
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ployed, in which wooden mortars are disposed ip fo^’S, 
and in <yich of^ which is a wooden pestle, moved by flic 
arbor of a \vhe<?l tui'ncd by vvavcr, or wind. 'The mate- 
rials arc pounded and mixed in these wooden mortars^ for 
twelve hours together, bfcing occasionally moistened during 
the JuiUiration, to prevent any sudden explosion. • Nothing 
now' remains, after the above operation, but to form the 
powder into grains, which is fonnd wonderfuHy to improve 
iLs powers, and rendcis*it less liable to soil the hngefs, or 
foul the barrels of fire-arms : — the grains arc made larger 
for cannon, and smaller for muskets. No process can be 
well imagined morcp*sImpIc tluin^the guinulation of the 
powder. It is placed to a certain tliickncss upo*i sieves, 
the holes of wlncfi arc pf a certain diameter, and* a flat 
piece of wood is hori««ntally piTSSed upon tlie surface ot 
the powder. 'Hig {powder being* damp when* taken from 
the mill, for the reasons stated above, is ftiadily formed 
into molecules of the si/e of the liolcs^ and its surfllce 
rendered smoother, less liable to adhere to^thc surfaces of 
other bodies, and admitting ^ freer contact iff atmospfie- 
rical air betwee^n its panicles. A still gi eater smoothness^ 
and even lustre, is given to it, by aportyjn into a 

barrel, which lurri-s upon iin axis, by means of wheel 
work, and pvoduces a certain degree jaf^fiktiorv. After 
Ihis,^ the wholc'grains are separated from the finer powdciv 
by siftyig it ;‘and the finer powder is again granulated, and 
iinislied like the rest. — We row proceed tp treat briefly ot 
the several ingredients ; and first of 

A/m£. ' 

y Nitre, or corflmon saltpetre, is foimedby the union of 
the nitric acid with potash, This^calt is of a fresh tas^e 
and its crystals ai:e, unifbrmlj^) six- j^idccl prisms, tcimioat- 
ing in dihedral pyramids, or cut off with a slope, and 
chananellcd, frciiueiUly, from one epd to th^ other. There 
i$ great abundance of tiiis sjdt in j .ature, as it is continue 

ally 
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allT forming in places frequented hy anitiialSi qnd Qn waUs 
secured from rain, and in the riAbbish and V^aster of pld 
buildings. • • • 

STiiree circi^nstances seem to be necessary to the for- 
mation of nitre. First, calcareou*s earthy which forms 
nidus for its reception in buildings, &c. : Secondly, afiiiTial 
substances; for it is a known fact, that places watcreJ by 
animal liquoi^, and in a.stafe of putrefaction, such as dung- 
hills, *stables, jakes, &c. a*fFord great quantifies .of nitre: 
Thirdly,, the contact of air, without which no nitre could 
be formed. Upon the above principles are founded the 
beds of artificial mtrc-w\>rl:s. To thiv^ eflect, a number of 
proposals have been made, from time to time, by ingeniv 
ous men, whereby vast quantities of nitre might certainly 
be formed, to the great advantage^!* the jtate, and emo- 
lument of the speculator.* .But this ha^ teen little attended 
»to in KnglandT which is supplied froiif her settlements in 
the East-Indies, <with more than perhaps she can consume. 
Spgin alone coiild fuftiish all Europe with this commodity, 
according to the informatioif of Mr. Tov^nsend ; but she 
keeps it principally for her own use, and that of her colo- 
nies. Fi*ance*alsoffiaruifactures this article jn great abun- 
dance, of as*excellcnt and puro a quality as any on the 
globe. When nitBc has been /Rssolved, and freed of its 
impurities, and* rq-crystjKizcd, it is fitted Tor the mjjking 
of gunpowder. 

• 

, /p SULPHURy OR\BRIMUONE^ 

, SuLPHdTk, pr brimstone, is a c<mibipstiblo body; dry, i 
brittle, of a citron yellow colour, without small, except whqu 
burnt ; of a peculiar taste, which is weak though percepj^ 
/tiSle. It is electric whSi rubbed^ and crackles and breaks 
OH' being instantly exposed t\> heat. Sulphur is combined 
with a number of substances,, aftd pervades all q^ture; 
but wc shall here only ^eak of it ^ure and uncombined i( 
is usually obtained by tne decompgsition of ^ mineral sub* 

B 2 ^ , .stance 
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Stance termed ^rites. In Saxgny and Boheinia, il ia filit- 
nufactur(^ in a more elaborate manner than elsewhere ; it 
is put in eartheft tuffes, in small pieces, and placed on an 
oblong furnace. One end of the tube stajfils in tlie far- 
nSce, and the other passes into a vessel of cast-iron, con- 
taiui^ water. In thfs tteceiver the sulphur accumulates, 
though impure ; and it is afterwards purified by melting it 
in an iron ladle, which causes ^he, impurities* to be preci- 
pitated to thc^bottom. It is again kept in fusion in a cop- 
per boiler, and it is then poured into wooden cylindrfcal 
moulds, which give i^ the form in which we usually sec it 
in commerce. * 

cnARCOAL. 

Charcoai. is the' b'ia.ck rescue of vegetable matU;r, 
whose volatUc principles have bpen decomposed and set at 
liberty by fire. Different vegetable matters'’ afford coal id 
greater or less abundance, according to the^oliditv and form 
of their terturc. It has a strong attrat tion fijr all substances 
whioJi contain yital or pure air, (now termed oxygencj 
Which is one reason for the phenomena we sec in the ex- 
plosion of gunpowder. The eharc^.fl"of willo\\»-wood is 
prcfciTC(k by many, for the manufacture of gunpowder ; 
though otheis. maintain, that the coaU)f*hard woods is 
ccpiayy fitted fdr the purpose, pjpvidcd it* be tlwroughly 
burned, apd preserved from the contact of the atmosphere 
during the operation. • . 

Having nov mentioned* in a cursory wV, thd nature 
I of gunpowdc*, and. its, several parts, it renyunff'-only that, 
vre detail a fewaother yigrcdients, and processes, employed' 
^ tlie composition of fire-works, previous to describing, 
the fire-works themsclve?. 

Hm to hre<th or granulate Sulphur. 

'I*AKE some spirits ; put a hantful of sulphur therein, 
and let' it dissolve ; then take a §iwad stick, and stir it 

about 
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about till it grtfws mealy, and like sand. If you would 
again have it strong and har^, flii^g a little nhre into it. 

•To combine Oil with Sulphur. 

Fill a matrass \vith fine pulverised sulphur, about oiib- 
third full ; on this pour as much nut or elder oil as wjjl fill 
the matrass half full; set it in warm ashes^ and let it stand 
for eight or nine hours,* and the oil will change the sulphur 
to^a high red colour. 

To make artificial Camphor^ and its Oil, 

*' • • 

Takb of pulverised juniper-gum two pounds, and of 
distilled vinegar enough to cover it ; dose them togctlier 
in a glass phial ; set it for twenty in warm horse dung; 
then take it out again, snid poui^t out irito another glass, 
•with a wide mouth to it ; expose it toTthe sun for a montli, 
and you will have a concreted camphor, which is in some 
measure like the natural camphoj: this, for use in fire- 
v’/brks, is pulverized by grinding it with sulphur in a mortar. 

The oil of camphor i$ made by adding a little oil of 
sw'cct almonds toji^-camphor, and ^’oiking it in a brass 
mortar with ^ pestfc ; which wiU turn it intb a ^recn oil. 

•7\) make MoiilJs for ItockvtSf 

t • 

Rockets hearing»the prc-emincjicc, ifnd.btting the 
principal things belonging to fire-works* it Is requisite to 
give sdmc« 5 ^count of every part of them-^-how tjicy arc 
made, fiiltsb^d and fired. In order tp do tkis, I shall firslt 
ende^ivoiir to give the curious soipc idea concerning 4he 
moulds they are formed in ; these are turned commonly 
•Sf close and hard wVod, as oY white plumb-trec, box, 
chcsniit, cypress, juniper, Indian wood, &c. Some also 
arc made of ivory; and for^rockets of an extraordinary 
large size, they are cast in brass or copper, and tunffcd in 
the inside in a nice manner : the foot, or basis, with its 

, cylinder. 
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cylinder, wart, or half-bullet, may in thcA, as in, oth«r3, 

remain of solflJ wood. Jfhe whole is commonly turilcd 

of the size anc^ forlti of a colfimn in architecture ; and 

embellished with ornaments, according to tie taste oi^Uie 

fiic-worker. 

Tj>e size of the cylinder is agreed, by the most famous 
artificers, to be, for rockets from a half to six pounds, six 
diameters; but for the larger sfze, four, foui^ and a half, 
or five diameters of thc'height Of the orifice. * 

Those rockets which go under the denomination of smull 
ones, arc those whose inward diameter cannot receive :i 
ball that exceeds one pound. Tho middling sort are tliose 
whose diameter can admit balls of one, two, 5r three 
poun3s; and gre?it*OTics i^re such, whose bore will receive 
balls from three to a biii^red poimds. 

Rocket moulds, ;frpm some ourtccs to three pounds, arc 
ordinarily seven diasneters ^of their bore lohg; the foot, 
two or three diameters thick ; the wart, t\vo-thirds of tne 
diameters and the piercer, onc-thhd of Jhc bore ; the 
roller,, two-thirds, and alwaySdone or two diarrfeters, from 
the handle, longer than the mould ; the rammer, one 
diameter shortci' thiln the mould, ffiflt^'vvomcjvhat* thinner 

^ i V 

than the i 7 )llcr, to prevenUthc sacking of the^paper when 
the charge is raenmed in ; having, always, Oi=ae still shorter, 
that, wlicn the Shell of the rocket is ramfned hsilf full, 
you may; use that with more ease, tior the belter illustra- 
tion, sec fig. 1. *rcprcsentiag the mould .with its basis, 
cylinde/, bore, and piercer.* A B the interiot^<|iameter of 
(he mould : — C D the ijelght of thy mould, seven diatncr . 
ters : froin D to Jf is tlic height of the breech at bottom, 
v^hich stops the mbuld when the rocket is driving ; anc{ 
thivS is one and one-third dJkmeter. ,|Jpon this bottom yoif*. 
have a solid cyiindt;r, whose height is one diameter of the 
orifice A B ; this cylinder is^crowned with a wart, or half 
bullel' I, having a hole in the centre, in which is fixed the 
iron, or copper piercer F.— G. a pii^that keeps the bottom 

^ and 
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md cylinder together. i^The* roller. 3. 1'he rammer. 4. 
The shorter rammer. 

It is to be observed, tha^some of tl#ese qioulds are made 
11415 diametew? of their orifice long; tiie shell therefore, 
with the wart, will be twelve dfcimeters. These sortrf)f 
rockets fly very high, because of their length, containing 
a greater charge than the short ; nevertheless, the pi^repr 
needs to be no longer th;*n seven diameters, but substan- 
tial, as to keep in its proper attitude : — it will require 
the dimension of two-thirds of die diameter at bottom,® 
and from thence, tapering, to half the diameter. 

^Fo prepare Cases for S^Mrmvrs^ or Rockets. ^ 

The cases, or trunks, of rocRcts^ arc made of different 
sorts of things, viz. p^fer, \vo»;5?f, tin, jwstchoard, iiiicn, 

, leather, &c. . • • • • 

*In paper cases, wdiich arc fhr the most part made use 
of, it must be* observed, l.That great care ought to be 
taken in i^infiing, or rolling them, upon the •roller, tight 
and close. 2. 'fhat the concave stroke® be struck^clcan, 
smooth, and without large wrinkles^: and, 3. That cacli 
sort of casejbe of an equal length and • 

The rocket-shells being very*tircsoinc for two* persons to 
makebj hancl^ ^machine has been invejit*cd for tlic casc- 
, ment. It is made of a^*oaken board, about two foot wide, 
and three or four inches tlii^k, planed smooth, *aTftl cut out 
into cjiu«ne* i; of groves, of .different sizes, to serve for 
greater, jij»;/iesser, rockets ; and ivS commonly called the 
saddle. To* these oyrl of saddled are also^made pressers, 
whereby the cases on the roller ace pfessed down wkh^ a 
Jieavy hand; the handle of thc^roller having a hole in the 
middle, a small iron t#ar is put in, and as the man presses 
with one hand, he turns tlie roller \v<th the other ; and, 
hy this means, tlie paper is Iwought as tight as it nu^ht to 
be. Sec fig. 5 and 6. . 

. For four and six ppund shells it is to be observed, that 
' , • each 
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each sheet of paper (except the |first and hst, in t|ie part 
where th<j neck* is formed] be a^Iittlc moistened. • 

I'he necks of^ rockets may bf formed several ways: — 
for those of three quarters of a pound, % wcl! twist^;d 
p;jf:k-thread will do, which, having one end tied to a stick 
and pyt between one’s, legs, and the erther to a post, will 
draw it dose with ease. The large shells require more 
strength ; one end of a strong •cord being fastened to a 
post, and the other to « leathern *belt, with a hook, as 
^fig. 7: — and tfiis, by main force, draws the cord, twisted 
about the neck of the case, — as you see in fig. 8. 

Some make usp of a bench, on. one end of which is 
fixed a post, to which a cord is fixed, and convcyv;d ovfT 
’a pully, and through a holt: in the bench, to a treddie, to 
which it is fastened, whereby the necks arc forced very 
tight. See fig. 9' ^ ‘ 

llie neckii of ex^traordinary large sized*' rockets are • 
forced, with strong cords, over screws, anejt round-ncckdd 
irons, proportioned to the size of the shell. jScc fig. 10. 

The wooden, tin, and pastc^board rockets, dre supplied 
with necks, turned of wood, joined, and fastened through 
the sides of the slidl with wooden 


rrclhninary Ohso^'otions preparing /fm Charges for 

Rockets ; ami to ord< r their Fire^ of various CoKmrs 

Before <^mubeginito charge the sficll of the rocket, be 
very careful that the powder is well workedVnd cleaned ; 
that thc5 nitre i^ thoroughly refined, and madc\^«to an im- 
l^alpable pqwddr ; th^t the sulphur b<? well cleansed, and 
brought to the Ifigbest «perfcction ; that the coals bu of 
lime-tree, or other soft ^ood, we]l burnt, powdered,^ 
dried, and sifted ; and all these ingredients be well mixed 
together and scarscit through a fine sieve. 

When you are satisfied in these things, and have weigh- 
ed the proportionable qua^itities of each, put the mixture 
into the work board, fig. 11. and griifd it with the grinder,. 

fig- 
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f • * 

fig. 42. /or an Hour: thm try your charge, by sifting a 
littfc on a table, and if, wn?n lighted, it buffis*av\tay in an 
even fire, and does not fly tip, it is a sign tjjat it is worked 
cn^ i^h ; but i^ at one place it burns quicker than another, 
or stops its course, then you must grind it more. I'hp 
charge being thus prepared, you must put it up safg in a 
place that is neither too hot, cold, nor damp, in a Ilox, 
vv other dry* vessel; and wlicn you charge your rocket, 
then Sprinkle and mix the diarge with a little brandy. 

Having rammed a rocket, for trial, fire if in a secure 
open place ; if it mounts even and high, and gives a re- 
port as soon as it turns,* it*is a sign oT«being made to pcr- 
fcction;•but if the rocket burst as soon as it is lighted, 
then Axe charge is too fierce ; 6r if it* rkes a little,* and 
tails back, then the charge is fou^inil weak : — the fonner 
is rectified by adding intirc charcoal j an3 the latter, by 
^^;onic meal-p<fwder. For thc^rest, iUmust l>e observed, 
tliA the larger tjic rockets arc, the weaker must be the 
charge; and pa thc^contrary, ihu smaller they are, the 
stronger niifSt be Ijieir charge. • ^ 

If you would represent a fiery rain ftilling from the 
rocket, mix charge a c«mgositioii of pow- 

dcied glass, filings *of iron, and^ saw-dust ; *this shower is 
commonly callgd^thc peacock’« tail, on Recount of the 
various cipIours*that appear in it. • 

• You may also exhibit* a variety of colourfi issuing*fortli 
from a rocket,, by mixing m^iong tl?e charge* a certain 
quantity of siamphor, which Jiroduccs a white, or pale 
rosin,^ a red and popper colour ; bloodi-stone,* which, 
has been ncalcd and Ifcaten to a palpable gowdef, a blood 
red; sulphur, a blue ; Sal ammoniac, a* green; antimony^ 
..a" reddish, or honey colour; ivary shavings, a shining sil- 
ver ; tiled agate-stone, an orange ; and pitcli, a dark and 
deep coloured fire. This must he managed with diserc- 
tidu ; and practice will be the best teacher in thaf parti- 
cular, 
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cular, for long lessons are mojc fit tU) ferplex sl young 
beginnci^thaj»*put him fcywardl. 

'rhe charges^arc commonly liivided into three sorts, or 
degrees, viz. white, grey, and black- I heve, the b^titer 
tp guide beginners in this art, set down several sorts of 
charges, according to. the proportion hf rockets,* but with- 
out* distinguishing the three several colours ; wherefore 
you have to observe, that to •the grey charges are four 
ingredients, viz. metaled giinpowJer nitre, sulphifr and 
charcoal ; to the white charges three ingredients, Viz. 
nitre, sulphur, and charcoal ; and to the black charges 
two ingredients, viz* ‘mealed gifhpowder and charcoal. • 

^Charges for ^and S^'armersp or Small Rackch. 

Mealed giinpow*d?fv- one ppund, and charcoal one 
ounce. 0)\ 

Mealed powder five ounces, and charcoal half an*ouij:t . 

Mealed powder fifteen ounces, and chafcoa! two ounces. 

Mealed* powder six ^ounces, nitre four dlnv'cs, suJpltur 
one ^unce, chajroal one ouifcc and three quarters. I'his 
last may be used for^thc fuzee of o ther s. 

Charges fo^' Water Iioc/tcis, 

• • • ^ 

Nitre, or saltpetre, two o^qiices, sifJphur •half an 

ounce, and charcoal one ounce and«a half. 

Mcaltui powder’ one poumkind a half, nitre four pounds, 
sulphur two pounds, and charcoal five ounc^, • 

bleated po^vder fom ounces, nitre one ppiiml, sulphuv 
ei^ht ount es, and clian oal one ounce. , 

• Nitre two ouiic<?s, sulphur half an ounce, and charcoal 
half an ounce. 

" Wlierever the U*r m mealed po-wdety or powder only f is used, it 
means finely bruneU gunpowder : torn powder h whole gunpowder: 

yi general 
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A general Charge for TtCcketsof tjco o?* ^Jiree pimces. 

Mealed powder iweR^c ounces,* nitee two ounces, 
sui[diur half m ounce, charcoal one ounce and a half. 

Charges for Rockets of foiir^ five^ and six Otmeef.^ 

Powder, c. gunpowder, fifteen ounces, nitrctwelve 
ounces, sulphur one oitncc and ajialfi and charcoal four 
ounces. 

Powder one pound and a half, nitre one pound and a 
half, sulphur ten ounces «nd a halfi .and charcoal twelve 
ounces. « 

Powder two pounds, nitre cmc pownd, sulphur <hrcc 
ounces, and charcoal fourteen ounces and a half. 

Powder eight pounds, Jlitrc tv>dve pouiftls, sulphur two 
pounds, and ipharcoal four •pounds. 

Powfder twelve ounces, nitrS two ounces, sulphur two 
ounces, and charcoal two ounces. ^ 

•Nitre four founds, sulphur fourteen oynccs,* and char- 
coal one pound. 

Powder three nitre half ai^ ounce, sulphur hall 

an ounce, atji charcoal half an ounce. 

Pow'dcr one pound and a li|plf, charcoal three ounces 
and three quarlci?. 

For eighty ninCy and twelve Otince Rock^isl 

MEitLETj powder eighteen pounds, nitrc;cight ppunds, 
.^Mlphur oii^ pound, and charcoal fcpir pounds. 

Po;vder four pouncls, nitre three poupds and a h^lf, 
sulphur fifteen ounces, charcoal one pound four ounces. * 
•' Powder three pouijds, nitre ^wo pounds, sulphur two 
pounds, and charcoal one pound. . , 

Powder three pounds, nitre two pounds, sulphur one 
ounce, and charcoal one pound. 

Ppwder nine pounds, charcoal one pound eight ounces. 

Nitre 
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Nitre two pounds four bui^s, sulphift* eight, ourkX'S, 
charcoal /ourteen ounces^ and^timony four ounces. * 

Nitre one po^nd 4wo ouiiccsf sulphur two ounces, and 
charcoal four ounces. 

.Nitre ten ounces and *2 half, sulphur one ounce, char- 
coal three ounces, and brass file-dusl Half an oum'c. 

llitre two pounds four ounces, sulphur eight ounces, 
and charcoal fourteen ounces. 

lor oiiCi and one g.nd a half Pound Rocket^. 

Mealed powder tjiree pounds, nitre four ounces, sul- 
phur one ounce, and charcoal fowi' ounces and a Ijalf. 

Pojvder thirty-two poiyuls, sulphur two pounds, and 
charcoal six pounds, 

Pow'dcr two pound?, ^'Itrc two^ pounds and a half, sul- 
phur twelve/nmcw, •and charcoal one pound three ounces. 

Powdej six pounds and a*half, charcoal one pound. . 

Powder three pounds, nitre fifteen oiiiuScs, sulphur four 
ounces, and chiucoal sdvcri ounces and a lialf, a 

Po'.vdor four pounds, nitre One pound tight ounces, sul- 
phur ten ounces, and charcoal one pound twelve ounces. 

Powder t.wo, pounds, nitre one pound four ounces, sul- 
phur one ounce, and chait'oal eight ounces and a half. 

For hsi'o and three Pomid Rockets, 

j • I ^ 

MEALE*b powdcrWiree pounds eight ounces, nitre three 
pounds ten ounces, sulphur one pound foui\ounc^s, and 
charcoVl one pound three ounces. 

Nitre four pounds eight ounces,* sulphuf one pound 
aight ounces, and chartoal one pound four ounces. 

Nitre sixty pounds, sulphur two pounds, and charcoal , 
fifteen pounds. , 

Powder two pounds thirteen ounces, nitre fifteen ounces, 
sulpljuf four ounces, and Jharcoal sevep ounces and* a 
half 


Powder 
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Bowser twclt^c ounce^ nitre one pound eight ounces, 
sulphur six ounces, and cTOrcoal^six ounceSf * ^ 

Powder four pounds, nitre nine Qunc(^, sulphur three 
oiii^ces and a Jiaif, and charcoal ten ounces and a half. 

Powder one pound, nitre eight ounces, sulphur t\yo 
ounces, and charcoal three ounces. . 

Powder eleven pounds, and charcoal two pounds ten 
ounces. 

Nitre six pounds foiir cruiiccs, sulphur one pound, and 
charcoal two pounds and a lialf. 

For four oj' five Pound Jkockc is. 

Mea*led powder six pounds, nitre four pounds, SuJ- 
phur*onc pound and a half, aiiU charcToal two pouiiTls six 
ounces. Or^ ^ 

Nitre sixty-four pounds, sulphur (jiglit pounds, and 
rliarcpal ciglfL pounds. 

For sixi^eiifhty or ning Pounders, 

MealeA po\^tder twelvi; pounds tluoc quartoiSj^ nitre 

six pounds, sulphur two pounds and a hfllf, and cliarcoal 

hve poujuls ^nd » Imlf. Or, • ^ 

Nitre thirty-five pounds, sulphur five pound:§, cliarcoal 

ten pounds. ^ ^ , 

Mealed penvder twenty-two pounds nnd a half, and 

charcoal five pounds twelve ounces. . ^ 

Mealed po\\dcr one pound, nitre lialfi a pound, sulphur 

two ounces, and charcoal thre’b ounces. 

.* • ? ' ’ 
xv Nitre nine pounds, julphur oac^pound ni^nc ouifccs, an 4 

chaff oal three pounefs and a half. 

For tm and tweke Pounders, 

Nitre sixty-two pounds, sulphur nine pounds, char- 
coal twenty pounds. , 

’ Powder eleven pounds, nitre seven pounds, 'sulphur 
three pounds, and charcoal six pounds. 


For 
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ycurteaiy f/tferii Snd sixteen Pounders. 

Powder terwpoifhds and atialf, sulphur nine pounds 
three quarters, and charcoal seven pounds. • ^ 

•Nitre twenty-three phunds, sulphur eight pounds, and 
chanwal sixteen pounds. 

, For eighteen or Pounders.* 

Powder, twenty-two^poundsj nitre sixteen pounds* sul* 
phur seven pounds, charcoal thirteen pounds and a half! 

Nitre twenty-four pounds, sulphur twelve pounds, and 
charcoal twenty-six pounds. 

• For tlflrfijy for^/y and fifty Pounders. 

Powder eight poan|^^ nitr^ sixteen pounds, sulphur 
two pounds, an3 ^hi^rcoai four pounds. 

Nitre thirty pouifds, sulphur seven pounSs, and, char-* 
coal eighteen pounds. 

• 

^ For six fyy eighty y and^a hundred PoiiMers. 

Nitre thirty^six pounds, sulphur ten pounds, and char^ 
coal eighteen poyndS. 

Nitre fifty pounds, sulphur twenty pound?, and char- 
coal thirty pounds. 

« 

. To bore the RocketSy or ram itieni over the Piereer. 

Since the boring of rockets is one of* the principal 
things , belonging to them, !( for their operating well) the 
ibores are to be made ,in proportion to thg size of tlit 
rockets*, some ^f tliepi are bored tapering to a point; 
dthers are hollowed square, running also to a point ; and 
others are rammed over S round pferccr, which is fixed 
in the wart of roekct-mOuld. See fig. 1. I, which 
stands perpendicular, running tapering to a point. The 
stronger the charge of the rockets, the narrower should 
be the bore ; and the weaker tlic charge, the deeper and 

wider : 
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widest — fov if aVvong clwrge'is bored too deep, it will 
hro^k in ascending ; and irtt is bored too iittfe, and the 
charge too slow, it will fall to the ground without any 
efF'ipt : — they commonly, in middling charges, bored 

two-thirds ot the tube from the nock. 

The boring must be performed strait and even ; ^and 
although some will give themselves the trouble to Wie 
them by hand, it is better, wlien a quantity is to be bored, 
to send them to a turner! 

The rockets should be bored but a few duyS before they 
are to be used ; and kept in dty places ; which you must 
observe in other materials for firt^Works. 

For garnishing ltoclc^(s% 

This is done several ways, for 5ji«%y may be both within 
and without furnished whJi crackers. On'the outside it is 
done in the fcdlowing manner, viz. Tf>at end df the rocket 
v^Wch is solid is^ divided into thi'ee equal parts, and then 
bc»* jid in the middle of each, quit^ to the charge ; at the 
botL.jm of flicse b^lcs past^ a ring of thin paper, ^jLipoh 
which fling some mealed powder ; then fi» in the crackers, 
stuffing tiie sidcsi.’^h some tow or flax; and over that, 
paste a covering of paper, to close the op(ljnih^ between 
tlie rocket and ^rackers. , 

The ijitsidc is finished thus: *put a small *round board (in 
•wliich you have borqd* ’several holes) upo^ the clfargc ; 
then strew mealed powder in,thcm, aiid fix you? crackers ; 
cover ft with a cap, and paste it to the outside of the 
, rocket, ^ 

Yqu may also furnish rockets, botli’wdthin and witliout, 
with sparks, stars, and fire-rain, vvhcnHhosc materials *are 
.joined cither within er withoutjj You may also fix to the 
large rockets, swarmers, by boring a touch-hole in both, 
filling them with mealed powder, an^, after the touch- 
h6les arc fixed exactly on oiic another, glue tlicih toge- 
ther with a bandage of paper; tlius you may mark a 

winding 
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winding figure with a thread ogi a rocket^ and pjac^youf 
swarmcrs •accordingly. See^flg. 13. You may also^ In- 
stead of swarmcrs^ place a glifae on the top of the rocket, 
charged with the composition of rockets,^ and filled jr^ith 
crackers ; this globe hiiist have a touch-hole, and be light- 
ed before the rocket is let olF, and it will have a good 
ei&cl. Several other things may be done that way, as 
the genius of every virtuoso will direct him. See fig. 14, 
15. 


Ifoxif to proportioyi the Rockei-Poies and Sticks, 

It is common to,fSc but one rpeket to a stick; biit^x 
or seven may be placed round the thick end, which must 
be vporked with giooves,* as you see fig. 17. But? as no 
rocket would ascenc^ ^h, if it were not for the true 
balance observed in lli^pole of stick, you must further 
observe, that thes^ sticks are made of light, dry, and 
strait wood, and must (to one and two pound rockets^ be 
seven times as long ajthe rocket; Avhich proportion, of 
tlic snialloncs^f seven dianjeters, inu^t also^bc obsenfed 
in the larger soft. That end where the rocket is tied to, 
must be two-fifths ; ^nd below, one wUi of^thc diameter. 
It is best ^ jjive the turner an unbofed roeket, and one 
that is bored, thcrcliy not^only to measurc^the length, but 
also balance the weight. %fter the rocket is ti<;4 
stick, take ik four inches from tfic neck of that rocked 
which IS hot y ct. holed ; and^froin the neck of the bored 
one, about two or three fingers, so as to stand on the back 
of a knife, of’ one’s finger, in an^ equilibrium. In large, 
rockets, the poles 'hiiisL be ciglit dr nine rockets long ; 
end to find their halance, you take their libration twelve 
inches from the neck. 

Rockets u^ithout Sticks. ‘ 

t 

T^EiiE are rockets made without sticks. Fix to the 
imaJl ones (from four, t(? eight, nine, or ten ounces after 

tlfey 
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they ^re bored afid ramme^) four wings, in the nature of 
arre^-feathers, made cithclH)f light wood oi; piste-board, 
and glued crossways to theii rocket : tl^eir length must be 
tw(vthirds; an|} the breadth, below, one-sixth of the length 
of the rocket ; the thickness may. be one-eighth of the 
diameter of the mouth. See tig. 18, and 19. These sort 
of rockets are fired on a board or stand, placed betw«3£a 
four small sticks ; as you soc in fig. 20. 

Others fasten one end of* a wire,, which is about a foot 
long, twisted like a screw, to the mouth, oi' th^ rocket, 
and han^an iron ball to the other end, of an equal weight 
with the rocket. Sec fig. 01. 


Of Girandd Chests; h<m\ and with whai^ the Rockets are 
fired there^'ft ' ^ 

Tiie^ girandel' chest, sec fig. 1C, is\made of wood, of 
whfii size you think proper, according to the number of 
rockets you design to<»fire at once. ^ 

^J'hc metHod of, firing the ^rockets is performed several 
ways some fill the necks of them with aiealed powder ; 
others, with quick z^iatch ; wherewith? or with gun. match, 
they fire theiVi : the best way to light the girAnd'el, or other 
fire-works, is w;Uh a match, prepared on purpose in the 
following manned- ^ 

• Cut some slips of paper, of the length of half a Sheet, 
and about one or two inches wide ; foil, and glue, each 
of thefli together over a little round and smooth stick, of 
a quarter of an inch tjiick ; this done, take it off, ’ when 
dry, and fill it with tile composition Ifereafter-mentioned ; 
ramming it in, by little and little,* with a less stick 
that upon which you roiled the shell. These sort of 
matches arc put upon pinchers, as you see in fig. 22 ; and 
when they arc lighted, they cannot be extinguished either 
by rain or wind. , 


VOL. I. 


Their 
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^Reir Co^iposiiion, 

Mealed powder three ounces and aiialf, nitr^sRDvcti 
•Ounces, and sulphur three ounces three quarters, moisten - 
eji^with linseed oil. • 

* Mealed powder one pound, nitre one pound, and sul- 
phur thirteen ounces, moistched,with linseed oil. 

Mealed jowder end pound,* nitre one pound four ounces, 
sulphur four ounces, charcoal two ounces, resin two ounces 
and a half, moistened with turpentine and linseed oil, and 
worked well together- * • 

Mealed powder twelve ounces, nitre two ounces, sul- 
phur three ounces and. a half, charcoal an ounce and a* 
quarter, turpentine •ofgp, ouncQ, and tallow three ounces 
and a quarter / fir^t melt the Jtiirpcntihe and tallow toge- 
ther, then stir thd other ingredients amonf it, and pourV 
io the paper shells i when dry, they arolit for use. 

•A •, * 

Of liockets ihet run upon Lines^ or Jlopes, from one place 
to another, 

Thes* arc made several different ways*^; and to give 
them the niwe shew, sdme garnish with figures of 

varipus devices*. ' ♦ 

Thftfifst Sort is fontrived by fixing two iron rings, or 
wooden tube, t6 a rocket, filled with a certain quantity of 
a suitable composition, and bored as usual ; through these 
rings, or tubes, is,pu€ a line, on yvhich tbe rocket is to 
run; this isofethempst simple kind, for being arrived at 
the place where "the duration of its combustible matter 
will allow it to reach, there stops. Tliis sort is repre* . 
sented in fig. 23. t 

Foi; the second soil,' fill any rocket, whose orifice is 
equ%l to that of the former, but much longer, to the 
height of four diameters ; bore it to the depth of tlircc 
" and 
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and Updn this ci^mpo’sition put a cap, or little 

woollen partition, without aity hole through ‘U;’ glue lliis 
to the inside of the rocket, -or secure it^any other way, to 
prewijj^t tlie fircp when arrived at that place, from catching 
hold of the composition contained in the other part of the 
case. This done, charge the remain,der of the rocket to 
the same height as before, viz. to four diameters (th*^e 
and a half must bc bored) ;oafter this choatethe rocket at 
top, aiid make a little receptacle for the priming, as at 
the* other end ; or else, fit a round piece of^wood to it, 
with a hole through the middle, as you see in A, fig.’ 24. 
which you cover with a Ihtlc cap ; 'tp this add, on one 
side, a tube made of very thin iron plate, which fill with 
mealed powder ; tlienbore a hole through the side o5 the 
rocket, near the other side of thc^^^rtition that is in tlic 
middle, and fill it with mealed powder ; this is done to 
Convey, the fhc through the tube td,,t*fie receptablc A, 
wh^rc it lights the other rocket, and consequently obliges 
it to return back to the place whence it came ; the uppci 
p.irt which holds the priming must be cpy^^cd wKh paper, 
as well as the small tube that conveys the fire from that 
to the other end. *- This rocket must .also liavc two iron 
rings, or a wooden tube, to run along thc^linc.' You may 
make the dive;’sipJi the great^r^ by tyinj^ small paper 
crackersrall rounV The contrivance of this rocket is very 
pretty. You have thq, representation plain in fig. 24, '25. 

The decorations and devipes that are, usuallj' fixed to 
these tuniyng rockets, may be either flying dragons, 
pigeon§, Mercuries, Cppids, or any other fancyy 'as the 
occasion of a feast ot rejoicing requirts. 


Charge:* for the tine Rockets. 

Mealed powder tlirce ounces, nitre one ounce and a 
half, and charcoal three ounces, will bc a right proportion 
Tor three, four, or six ounce rockets. 

c 2 


Mealed 
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Mealed powder eight oilnce^ nitr6 tw'8 ounces §>*lpliur 

half an ouhc^?, and charcoal (Jne ounce* * 

• • 

Mealed powder ^ine ounce*, nitre one ounce, sulphur 
three (jiiartcrs of an ounce, and charcoal f#ur ounces • 

^ Mealed powder fourteen ounces, nitre seven ounces, 
sulphur two ounces, yrul charcoal foul* ounces. • 

Vhese charges may be used for sixteen and twcnty-foui 
pounders. ♦ • * • 

Mealed pow'der one«poiind, •nitre half a pound, sulphur 
three ounce?, and charcoal five (ounces. 'J’his charge is 
proper for three quarters and one pound line rockets. 

It will be adviscablfc to inakc*sojnc trials of the charges, 
that yon may be sure of not failing in the pcrfdlmancc : 
see fig. 2f5, 24, *2.^, wheil* a is the rocket; /; ihe tuBc, or, 
iiistcari tlicreof, som^ that slide upon the cord ; c 

the partition ; S Uic pipe, for communication of tli'* 
lire from oife rockc4 to anotlicr* 


lloxi' to join t:i'o Itnckcfs to one onolln r , l/i? ovc io hiirn^ii, 
ilic fi 'ii/erj ani[ ihc, oiher suidailtj lo Jhj up info the ^ hr. 

Take two rockefr .shells of equal dimensions ♦ fill one 
ivith a gooJchJirgc,* quite full ; the otlier charge, bore and 
tie to a stick, usual; tiro former you upside down, 
to the middle of the latter; and, l.owapjs the cml, tie it 
round' with a, cord, which is somewhat longer than tlui' 
rocket stick ; to the end thereof fasten a ring, and, in tJiat, 
a leaden ball, which is to kc^^p both rockets in ^ due posi- 
jion on "the surface of^thc water ;t through Jhis ring put 
the end of the stick, which is provided with a cross that h 
somewhat wider than the diameter of the ring, and keeps 
the cord, ring and ball urifdcr water! the communication* ‘ 
of the fire must be made bel<w the rockets, by a small 
pipe, filled with mealed powder very secure, so as to keep 
it frotij file water ; for, as soon as the water rocket is burnt 
t(/ the end, the fire will^akc its w-ay through the pipe, 
c and 
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and tlje land rocl^t will dl^enga'^e itself by its force from 
the rase of the other, ancHcave the cord, lyng and ball, 
behind in the water: see fig# 26. 


How to ynake Water-rockets^ Water-brands^ Waier-cotsf 
Water-ducks^ Hsc. that turn themsehcs in the Water. ^ 

m 

The cascs*for the watcs-brands, and also their sticks, 
must be made something Jongcr tlian ordinary, and be 
fiileiLl with a composition of coarse coal-dust, fmall rubbed 
tanner's-bark, or saw-dust, but in the same method as wsky- 
ro('kcts. 'riic whole cjyie'is to be ftijic or ten dlamctcis 
long, and must be divided into five equal parts, and be 
charge’ll two-fiftlis full of composition : •upon this, clfarge 
a reyiort of a quarter high, and upj^^lhat, fine iron fiakes, 
in order to sink it ; then ftover it with papbr, and draw it 
^together with^H cord ; - -the charge is^iifted up a little in 
the® neck, and supplied with T3randy-dough, or mealed 
powder moistened with brandy, ^and glued over with 
paper; and^luiving fixed a jvooden swinyiier tclow the 
neck, it is dipped in wax and pitcli, and ready for use. 

Watcr#-cratjier% avliich turn in iheivutcr, are thus pre- 
pared : • * ^ • 

nds case is made nine or tea tUameters long ; the neck 
is drawa quite and charged with rfncalcd powder 

•almost half full: upo^i *this, a partition is, made \^ith a 
hole in it ; then put corner^ powder *foi; a repbrt ; upon 
that is* placed another partition; the rest is filled with 
mealed powder, and tJic end tied close, and the* paper 
cut t at both ejfds ; when these* craclcers •are to be 
lived, make a touch-hole at the end -of both,, reversed, 
.&nd having filled them up williP mealed-powder, and co- 
vered them well with braudy-dough, you may fire and 
fling them into the water, having bcYorc dipt them in 
melted wax, or pitch. 

It is to be observed, that, tef the water cat-cases, we 

may 
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may proceed thus (from ohe ounce to haff pound.cr^kcrs) j 
but, if lafg^, they are too <f<:avy, and will not so *8000 
turn up again in ^hc water, dtill some parts of them are 
consumed ; wherefore, to remedy this, put in the; case, 
first, three measures iof cfiarge ; upon this, put a little 
corn powder; then, again, two measures of charge, and 
a*llttlc com powder, and proceed thus as far as the report; 
upon the charge is placed a partition of wood, wdth a hole 
in it ; on that, a report of good 'corn-powder ; tlieh tic it 
close: furtlltr, open it a little, putting some mealed jjow- 
Jer to it mixed with brandy ; and when you would use it, 
anoint it all over vhh grease •or, linseed oil. .Tliewa^ 'T- 
crackers, or divers, arc commonly rammed in*onc, one 
and*a half, and two ounce, eases, stratified in the hiannci« 
just mentioned, takijigj^two measures for each lay of water 
cat-charge, and a little corn powder between each. 

There are otliqT sorts of rockets, t<»at fnay hq rcpr<?% 
sented swimming on the* water: these ^are made in* the 
same manner as the oqc, or one ounce ancj a half rockets, 
bored one-third in the charge then put.into i paper cylin- 
der with two small wooden hc.ads, or bases, having a hole 
bored to the centr® of each: the heigkt of thic cylinder 
must be equalUo half of the rocket, and th^ hole tlirougii 
the centre of each head filled exactly to^tjjc rocket ; whci^ 
you have fixed.every thing to a njccty^kit it iiiAo melted 
^wax,*’or pitcli; and when cold, *yqp may fire and fliug it 
into the 4atcr, .Seb fig, 27,«28, 29, 

You may also put these sorts of rockets jiUo*a paper 
^ cone, •and fasfen it to Uie neck of .the rocket; or else in a 
bladder fiill oT winfl, wliicli, instead of dipping iiSnelted 
yva*x, do over w*tb a mixture of four parts of linseed oil, 
two parts of bole armcnic, one part of white lead, anti 
half a part of ashes. See fig# 30, 31. 

You may mix along with the reports of the rockets, cer- 
tain ^sparks and stars, intermixed vyith meal and corn 
powder ; to this is fixed an iron or wooden tube ; fron^ 

each 
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jcacii end of thfl^goes another. smaller tlibc, all liaving 
comimhiication with one anpthey. These are filled with 
mealed powder, covered over witl> paper^ dipped Jn wax 
or pUch, and a counterpoise being fixed bcU)w, it is fired, 
As sot>n as the composition %s burnt down to the cap, it h 
conveyed through sipall tubes to flic lower part, when 
beating out the partition, it disperses the powder, stars, 
'kc. into the jir. Sec fig. 32- 

Charges for Water-rockets. ‘ 

Mealed powder six ounces, resin one ounce, charcoal 
. "(jc quarters of an ounce, nitre one bunco, corn powdci 
one ognee. ^ 

Nitre one pound, sulphur ciglii ounc^/ mealed powder 
.eight ounces, and charcoal four o»*n5es and a half. 

• Nitre four^unecs, sulphur three enuRres, and charcoal 
tluec (juarters of an ouiicc. • • 

Mealed powdbr one pound and a half, nitre half a 
pQund, sulpliifr four ounces and a half, charcoal^six ounces, 
coarse coal two o*unces and* a half, and Itad, forsaking, 
one ounce. * 

Mealed powder# two pounds, nitr(? opp^pound, sulphui 
ren ounces, charcoal eight ounetjs, coarse coal flircc ounces, 
inking lead onXvbuncc and thr£c*quarters ^for three quar- 
if ounce rockets?) *. - * 

“'Ualcd powder t\^o pounds, njtrc^tvvo pouq^l^ sulphur 
one pound, charcoal fouf ounces, fioarse coal three 
ounces, tiAincr’s-dust two ounces and a hajf, saw-dust twg 
oun^^l, glasiS pgwdcf *one ounce,* siqking lead one ounc^: 
and three quarters, for one pound, rockets. 

Mealed powder liplf a pound, nitre three quarters of a 
pound, charcoal fivo ounces, saw-dust half an ouijicc, and 
a quarter of an ounce of fine chopped cotton, boiled in 
nitre lyc- 


Charges 
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^ Charges /or IVater-cracH ers. 

* • 

Mealed pRwder two pounds and a Ijjilf, nitrc^one 
pound and a half, sulphur ten ounces, charcoal eleven 
dunces, coarse coals ^nine ounces ; the sinking -is, to two 
ounpc crackers, a quarter of an ounce of lead. 

Mealed powder two pounds and a half, nitre two pounds • 
and a half, sulphur one pound five ounces, saw-dust tVelve 
ounces, Chamoai three quarters of a pound, coarse co^ls 
' half a pound ; the sinking, a quarter of an ounce. 

Mealed powder fqw ounces* five pounds, sulphur 
two pounds and three quarters, tanner’s-dust one pound 
and % half, charcoal one ^ound, coarse coals two pounds « 
and three quarters, ^I^sVdust four ounces, lead three 
quarters of an ownce to sink it. 


. Charges for Tinnblwg JVater-cnnnvr^- 

Mealed po\j'der one pound, nitre, one Sunce, and 
charcoal one ouikc and a half. 

Mealed powder on^ pound, nitre cighWouijces, •sulphur 
three quarters hC aa ounce, and charcoal ont ounce and 
three quarters, • ^ ^ 

Mealed powJcr three quarters of a poi^B, charci^al four 
ounces; for one and a half, or two ppund rockets. 


• Charges for Water -cats, 

Mealeb pdvydcr'two parts, nitre* four parts, sulphur 
OQCpart, coarse ?oaIs two parts, saw-dust two parts, and 
^ antimony three part?, moistened with* linseed oil. 

Mealed powder two ounces aad a half, nitre three ounces 
and a half, sulphur two ounces and a half, and antimony 
}«alf an e»unce. * 


Mealed 
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Meale^ flour 5nc pound, nitre two pounds, sulphur 
one*poynd, and charcoal one pound. 

Nitre fifteen ounces, sulphur five ounces, saw-dust eight 
ouiKgs, and aigimony two ounces. 

Smne geneYal Remarks upqn Rockets. 

1. Your rockets must have their proportionable hei^it, 
iiccording to tlie diametois of their orifices. 

2. 'Ilieir necks must be drawn, or choakecj, fimi ; and, 
to prevent the cord giving way, they must be glued over. 

3. Prepare your composition just before you want it. 

4. LeJ it be neither too damp nor too dry, but sprinkle 
it ovet with a little oily substatic^, or a jittle brandy. ^ 

5. When you drive your rockots, put always equal quan- 
tities of composition in y^ur cases*at*a timf . 

• 6. Carry \jith your ifiaHet an evcii «nd p.erpciulicular 

• striker when you charge your sockets.* 

7. The cavity*musjl be bored upright and perpendicular, 
exactly in thc^niddle of the comp&sition. • 

8. Bore yor.r rockets jusf before you Juse them f then 
handle them carefully, lest their fqrm should be spoiled. 

9. Let the; sticks and rods be well jpuogovtioned, strait 
and smooth. 

10. Put you.: fockets, wheji complete(l,*ia a place that 

• is neither very daKip nftc dry, ^ 

1 1 . Let most of ydur rockets hav(% at tojf a c^njc figure, 
by thaJt means they will the easier shoot ’through the air. 

12. Avdid, if possible, a damp, foggy, •rainy oi; windy 
nighU.Uo pla^ your rockets. 

•Defective Rockets aiys chiefly discovered by the following 
• Observations. 

1. When they arc fired, and in mounting two or three 
perches, they break and disperse, without pci-forming 
their proper effects. 


2. When 
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2 . When they remain suspended on the nail, an^wastc 

away slowly ^without rising at all. ^ » 

3 . When they form in arcfe in their ascent, or a semi* 

circle, and ret&rn & the ground before tl^fir compositioit 
is burnt out. , 

* 4 . When they mount in a winding posture, without an 
uniform motion. 

5. When they move on slowly and heavy. 

6 . When the cases jemain .on*thc nails, and thef com^ 
position tise» and dispeiscs in the air. 

More of these vexatious accidents will sometimes fru- 
strate the hopes of a^oung practitioner ; but as the above 
are the principal ones, he must endeavour to avoid them 
in hi% first begiiyiing. 


Of Rockefflyey^^y^and ihe Mumev of charging themf 

These arc of two sorts* namely, the single and dou- 
ble ; the latter arc made after the following manner : 

Have a nave,^or button,' turned, the ^imen^ion of three 
inched, togethea with two knots upon it, perpendicular, 
one against the othef, of an inch and^a jialf long, and so 
thick that both ^otket-cascs may fit \)ver them ; (there 
must be d hole, of the ih|rd of an inch in the centre of 
the nave, for th^ iron pin td go through^^n whiej^ it is lo 
fiy;) rafter this, take two rocket* cases, of equal dimen- 
sions, atldch arc, ettoaked quite close at the neck, and 
glued : ram in the charge^ so far as to leave only room 
to fix them on *1116 two knobs upop the nave : tliis done, 
tioic into J)otl! rockets* near the cl 0 scd-up.*ncck.^.^small 
touch-holes, (anfl one hiore near the pin) in that which 
IS to burn first ; from this* hole, carsy a little pipe to the. 
hole near the neck of the otfipr rocket, having first filled 
it with mealed poWder, that when the rocket is almost 
burnt^CRit, the second maybe lighted by the first. The 
three touch-holes arc to «tand in one row ; and you may ■ 
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op the otjier side^x a couple of reports, which will cause 
a swift^ motion. • 

The single flyers are ip^de with more case ; the neck 
in ^ese must j^jpt be tied close, as in tfle fdl'mer, but they 
must%e fired in that place ; but these do not turn so well 
as those that are made double. 

Of^ Ftre-whcels. 

Of these there are three sorts, viz. single,# double, and 
triple ; some of their fells arc of a circular form,, others an 
hexagonal, octagonal, or.decagonaj form; some like a 
star, without fells ; some, and the most of them, arc 
inadc^o run perpendicular to fhti earthy others horizgntal; 
all may be ordered so as to serve? either on land or water. 

Horizontal wheels ar^*oftcn fireJ two# at a time, and 
•made to ke^ time like Vertical wlt^*(?ls only they arc 
miWe without any slow or de^d fire : ten or twelve inches 
will be enough fbr the diameter of wheels with six spokes. 

34-, represents such a wheel on fire, with the first case 
burning. 

The Jirc-whcf that arc used on land, turn upon an 
iron pin or bolt, drawn or screwed intp a pos^. I'he nave 
is turned of close and firm wbgd, in which the joiners 
glue tlif spokcv* according to the nunibVr of the fells, 
’ which must be carefully joined together ; then jiavc a 
groove hollowed round, so^deep.that the ‘rocket or case 
may be about half lodged therein. Sec fig. 35. 

The double wheels must have their fellsP turned, stronger 
and.Vv'ider, with a gfoove for tlp& Sockets, riot pnly at tojT, 
but also on one side thereof; plying the necks of the 
• rockets at top, to the right, aijd those of the sides to tlie 
left hand. See fig. 56. / 

Your rockets being ready, and cut behind a little shclv* 
mg, bore them ; the first, three diameters of its orifice ; 
tlie second, tw’^o and three qujMrters ; the third, two and a 

quarter ; 
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quarter; the fourth, two* diameters ; tRe fifth,, and 
three quartef«; the sixth, one and a half; the ik'cvcfnth, 
one and a quarter ; the cightl^^ one diameter ; alwajs the 
latter something shorter than the pveccdiiig: - after trliis, 
they are primed witU mealed powder worked up with 
brandy, and when ^dry, glued in 'the above described 
gsqoves ; you must bear the first-fired rocket's neck above 
the rest, underlaying it with adtin plate, or anything else , 
the same you must oljserve in tlic head of the las*t fired 
one, whtrein you put the charge of a niport ; you iftay 
also glue on every t :n<l of the rockets, a report of paper, 
with small pipes o/ •i:opper, or goose-quills, which are 
fixed one end in the side of the rocket, and Ihe^^other in 
th^‘ report. Wbea all iy dry, then you may covrt* your 
wheel on one or both socles, with linen or paper, in what 
form vou woulcWiavc it. 


Of Tourhi/lo7is. • 

• f 

f 

Having fille^l some rases williln abcvit one and a haft 
diameter, drive in somcehiy ; then pinch their ends 
and drive them clowa with a mallet ; w’hivi done, -find the 
centre of gravity ‘ofi each case, where nnil aiYd tie a stick, 
which should be half anfiijch broad at the middle,* and a 
iittfe narrower ai the ends: these^slicks'^liiust have their 
ends turned upwards, so that the ca§es may turn horizon- 
tally on tlftdr eentjrCvS*: at the, opposite side of the cases, 
at each end, bore a hole close to the clay witli^a gjmlct ; 
from tiftiwc holes draw a line round the casc^, and, at the 
under part«of the cas*c bore a hole, wnth thc^same gimlet, 
within half a (Ua*mctcr*of each line towards the centre; 
then from one hole to the either dra\^ a right line : divide ** 
this line into three equal parts, and at X and Y, fig. 38. 
pi. 2. bore a hole, !:ind from this . hole to the other two, 
lead a ^j[i«ck match, over which paste a thin paper. 


A fire 
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A fire Y^heel ^lich is to whirl horizontally in the water 
musi beyhus ordered; - , *• * 

Take a pretty large wooden dish, oj’ bowl, that has a 
broad^ flat rim#^ (see fig. 39 ;) also a smooth dry board, 
something larger than the dish, and formed into un octa- 
gon ; in the middle orf this board make a round hole riiat 
will hold a water-ball, so that one half be received in tire 
dish, and tho other half rise above the surface of the 
board f nail this board iipoa the risn of the dish, and fix 
the 'ball in the middle, tying it fast with wiref; tficn glue 
your rockets in the grooves which are made round the 
edges of the board, laying 4:hcm closi 2 ,to one another, so 
that successively taking fire from one anotlicr, they may 
.keep the wheel in an equal rotation. •Yen may athl, if 
you pleavsc, on each side of the wlic^l, a few boxes, filled 
with crackers or cavtouc^hes, erected pcri^mdicular ; and 
Jllso fix (louITl® ajid single crackers, fdilowijig ^iii a range* 
une*after another, for two or tlncc fires ; or as many ai^ 
the extent of the wdiocl will admit.^ 

Vor your •private fuzecs, oJl>servc that ypu conduct one 
from the rocket, which is to be fixed to *he composition 
of the balb ii^aghynncl. • 

Fill these channel with mealed powdtr, aftid cover them 
close wkli paper : also lay a tnymof fusees of communi- 
cation frgni the Mickcts^toa cartouch, ai^ from that to 
^he rest. Sec fig, lo. ^ • 

Lastly, wdien all is ready ^nd covered, dip tlie wdioie 
niachijH; into melted pitch, and secure it from the injury 
of the water; the ball, is fired first, and,Vhen H^htcd*^ 
you place it gently oif the surface of the waiter, •and then 
tire the rocket. * • * , 

.• To try a fire-wheel* first w’eigli one of the rockets, and 
tie it to a fell, with cord, and according to the weight, fid 
little long bags full of sand, lying tlicfh likewise on tl:.: 
rest of the fells ; then, hang the wheel on an irbn, pin, 

and 
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and fire the rocket, and if it turns tlie •wheel, ,thpn yoT: 
may assutt: yourself it will be complete- ^ ‘ 

Wheels formed Jike stars, arc to have their spokes fixed 
upright in the nave, like other wheels, oaly with grooves 
fn one of the sides ofi each, where you glue the rockets ; 
at the bottom of each rocket is* made a •little hole, 
\fkence the iiie is conveyed tlirough little pipes, filled 
with mealed powder up to tlia next, and so on, all round ; 
tlien cover it with liiion clothe or paper, in the shape of a 
star, and pfilce it on the iron axis. • 

Observe, that all the rockets used in firc-whccls have 
tlieir necks tied cJcfSc, leaving gnly a small conveyance 
from one rocket to another : — the last of all mu^ be well 
secured below,# wJierc yau may place a strong report of 
corn powder. * 


• 

Charges for Firc-jlycrs and Wheels^ oj foai\ ana 
six Ounce Rockets, t 

t 

« • « 

Mealed pcpvdcr three pounds, nitre two pounds, char- 
coal five ounce*, and sca-coal three ounces. 

Mealed powder &urlccn ounces, nitre sijj ounces, char- 
coal three •outiccs«and a^half, sulphui' three ounces, and 
sca-coal three ounces. . , • • 

Mealed powder fifteen ounces, ^itre ounces sulphur 
three ounces,, and charcoal three* ounces. 

Nitrd five poundS, sulphnf three quarters of a pound, 
charcoal one pound four onnccs. 

^ Thftse charges arc bored with a jround bodkin. 

Mealed powder ttvo pounds, sca-foal dght ounces, and 
charcoal ten ounces. 

Mealed powder three pounds, sulphur eight ounces, an& 
charcoal ten ounces. 

These charges* may be used for triple wheels, and 
mus^be bored, one-tliird, \vith a bodkin. 

For 
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For Wheels of orte PoAnd Rockets, 

MiALED pc^dcr six pounds, nitre three pounds, suU 
phur one pound seven ounces, chrrrcoal two pounds nina 
ounces, and tanner’s-dust one ounce. . 

The bore must be an inch and a half. 


For Wheels of one and a half and tZi^o Pou^d Rocket^, 

Mealed powder six pounds, nitre three pounds and a 
luilf, sulphur one pound* aifd a half, *charcoal two pounds 
three quarters, and saw-dust one ounce and a half. 

'riid first rocket in the wheel fs, in Itngth, two dime- 
ters and a half of its orifiQe. • • 

• ror Wheels of three aruifoiir Pound Rockets. 

* 

ALED^ powder *nine pounds^ nitre one poynd and a 
half, sulphur one pound two ounces, and» charcoal ^hrcc 
pounds four ounces. • 

The first iwfctetj is bored but one a^jcT a half of its 
diameter. 


TO MAKE SINGLE AND DOUBLE CARTOUC«ES, OR 
BOXES, TUBES, STARS, SPARTKS, &c. 

Wh^n some hundred boxes or cartouches are adjusted^ 
and fixed in machinS:s of great &e■^vork3> tliey afibrd 
among the towering rockets great delight {o the spectators. 
•Yhesc boxes arc m^e either vf wood, paste-board, or 
copper : and are ch^ed and proportioimd according to 
their strength. If made of wood, they must fit exactly, 
aiid receive each other, so as to seem but one c&nfinml 
piece : and if paste-hoard, yotl must glue on a foot at 

bottom. 
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bottom, of a hand high, -to each of them : the inside of 
these machipes must exactly fit and correspond/with the 
outside? of the cartoiicAes thejisclves, and be so contrived 
as to slip into^oiic another. 

The engine, fig. 41 ^ is very proper for the construction 
of those boxes, and represents the bench : t}ie other, fig, 
4^.* shews the cylinders, upon which, (having greased 
tliein first over with soap) yoji fashion your, boxes, just as 
you think proper, by jasting^on6 thiekness of paper upon 
another^, ami fixing a handle to tlie end of the cylinder. 

Having formed them, put them to dry in a moderate 
heat; too great a^heat will dirivel them up; when dry, 
take one after another off the cylinder, and immediately 
clapo round wqod^in bottoms {the edges being first done 
over with glue) into th^m, and sprig them on the outsidi:,. 
to make them cccuve. 

•The single bcbc^s are to b6 changed followin;: 

manner : 

1. Put in some corn jjowder. 

2 . Upon tha{ charge, fix aground pas^c-boatd, well fitted 

to the concave c»idc of the box, which has five or six small 
holes, and is on both sides laid over ^itli meaic;^ powdef 
tempered witl» Ifiiuidy. • 

3. Put upon the pastOrbpaid a little mealed powder, and 
upon that, well.pierced cratkers, so as fit" stand ^yith their 
ne'eky downwards : the principal locked is put in the mid* 
die, wifh*the ngck* downwards, open at both ends; so 
that being lighted above, ^nd burning down, it may fire 
the reSfc of the* crackers, which are^ blown up in the air by 
the corn powden • 

, 4. The empty ^pacts between the large fire-case and 
the crackers, are carefully filled up> and the cartouch i;< 
stuffed at top with tow, or ejse with saw-dust boiled in 
nitre lye, • 

5. cartouch is covered with a cap, which is gliied 
very closely thereon ; and for the great case reaching out 

of 
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of the q^rtouch? make in the ‘middle of the cap a hole, 
thr«ugit which it is put, and close; the opciAig by glueing 
some slips of paper rouifd it. Tli^ fir^-casc Is loose, 
co¥€yfcd with m paste-board cap. 


Double Box'CSy or Cartouches. 

In fig. 43,* is exhibited the construction of a case, called 
a double one ; to enlarge oft the description thereof seems 
to be needless, only observe, that the bottoms of the upper 
boxes serve for the covers of the lower, a hole being 
made, through which tl^ <?ompositioi>of the lower box is 
fired, after the upper rocket has forced away the empty 
• box, ’^hich already has discharged it^lo^d. The upper 
box you cover, as has bq^n shewn •above. If there arc 
more than two cartouchbs. upon one another, they are 
tailed I'ubcs, which, .when ft*ed, shorten by de- 

grees, the cartopches following one another till all are 
fired ; sonic ar^; interbiixed with aiitificial globes,, and seve- 
ral other fancies, which affoi>d great pleasare to the spec- 
tators. • 

These* box«s, •oi* cartouches, are placgd in Jong cases 
made for tha’t purpose. The •vacancies aboh^ the car- 
touches^may be filled up with s^»nd. See fig. 44. 

Another Sort Fire Tables, 

Ihkse :u;e made of solid* hard, and dry jrood, of what 
height and tliickncss you think proper. Boje thc*middle« 
of the? wood one-third, or a quartey of it§ diameter, after 
which divide the whole height into equal parts, each e>{*- 
actly corresponding wfth the sky-rockets you design to fix 
upon them, but rather a sftiall matter ^shorter: all these 
divisions are cut sloping downwards, except the uppermost, 
which must run out in a cylinder. On the rims of*each 
*of these divisions make a groove all round, of about a 
’ VOL. I. D • ^ finger’s 
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finger’s breadth ; in tliest grooves bov® small liolcs, by 
wliich thc'fi^ic may be ronveyed through pipes fVom the 
cavity of the tiibe,^ to light th^» rockets that stand behind 
tlic paper eartoiiches, wliich must be maiV* secure to the 
^ood, lest tlicy shouldcfly up along with the rockets. 

'Fhe construction of the liollow tube in fhis and other 
smrb-Iikc tubes is expressed in fig. 1 - 5 . A, the fii e-stars and 
.s|iarks, interspersed with corn powder. B9 a box filled 
with paper or crackers. C, ra fire-ball, or w^atev^globc, 
whieJi you please. D, another box filled with crackers, 
l lie hollows between these fires arc filled up with corn 
jiowder, to blow ,iip the gl»hc,s and lioxes one after 
another. 

'Fhe stai'vS and spaiks made use of on this occasion are 
picpared in the fidlu^’iyg manner: 

'Fake of besften nitre five pounds and a half, mealed 
powder twA pounds four ounces, and suIpbVi* one pound 
twelve ounces. * 

Mealed powder threj pounds, nitre six pounds, sulphur 
one |)ound, caiiiphor half ounce, ^ taniuV’s-bark two 
ounces, or else* saw"- d ust ; all finely sifted and moistened 
with linseed oil. c < ♦ ^ 

Mealed ^)0\Vifei'coiie pound, nitre ftur pounds, sidphui 
half a pound, ^ and pound(Hl glass six ounces, iixjistcned 
with linseed oib x 

Nifre half *1 pound, sulphur two^oUhees, antimony one 
ounce, *and meakd poW'der Iju’cc ounces. 

Nitic half a pound, sulphur three ounces, antim&nv one 
.ounceVand irmi filc-di^st half an ojiinec. 

Nitre ttvo pounds,, mealed powde!’ tcii pounds, and sul- 
phur one pound. • 

Nitre one pound, sulpkur half a pound, mealed powder 
three ounces, and antimony ojic ounce. 

Nitre one pounfl, sulphur two ounces, powder of yellow 
ainlw*onc ounce, crude aiithnony one ounce, mealed 
powder three ounces. • 


Sulphur 
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Sulphur two cfunces and a Half, nitre six ounces, fine 
inciJed)- powder five ounces; frankincense * in dropsy 
masticli, corrosive-sublimat#, of each |bur ^ounces ; white 
ainbe^’ and caniphor, of each one ounce ; antimony and 
orpiment, of each half an ounce, t ^ 

These ingredients 'being well beatjen, and finely sifted, 
must be sprinkled over with a little glue or guni-watcr, jw!d 
formed into little balls, of the bigness of a small nut, then 
dried fli the sun, or near*a fke, and«laid up in a dry place, 
to be ready, on occasion, for playing off with fire-works. 
When you use them, wrap them up in tow. 


TJxe folloxi'ing Slurs are of a vio^e ycUow Cast^ mdyihig 

to XSollitCM 

Take four ounces of,^um-tragacanth,*or gum-arabic^ 
Joundeji an^'lpiftcd through a fine sieveV camph*or dissolved 
in l^landy two ounces, nitre one pound, sulphur half a 
pound, coarse powder of glass foiy ounces, white amber 
one ounce a?id a half, orpim^jnt two ounces ; incorjjprate 
them, and make balls of them, as directed* before. 


Sparks are prepdre'd thus. 

. • •* . * 

TAKE®niJ]re one ounce, melted nitre -half an ounccj 

ftiealcd powder half\n ounce, and camphor two ounces ; 
having melted these things by* themselves* (only when you 
use them) in an earthen pot, pt)ur on theiu water of gum 
Iragacanfh, or^ brandy tiiat has gujn arabic^ of gilni tra-. 
gacanth dissolved in it* that the whole *may have? the con-^ 
sistcncc of a pretty thick liquid ; this^ done, take one 
ounce of lint, which before hajf been boiled in brandy, 
vinegar, or nitre ; when dry, throw it into the composi- 
tion, and ^ mix and stir it about,, till it lias soaked it up; 
then roll them up in pills, about the sjzc of great <pins- 
’ ' 0*2 heads, 
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heads, and set them to dry, having first sprinkled them 
with mealed j5owder. , ^ 

Some of th^se pyramidicak tubes and fire-works, are 
now and then fired in large rooms, upon gr^and entertiun- 
ijicnts, in miniatujre, wherein are employed odoriferous 
pill^ and other ingredients, that have a fragi*ant smell ; 
these pills are commonly composed of storax calamita^ 
benjamin, gum-juniper, of each two ounces ; olibanum^ 
mastich, frankincense,* whitc/amber, yellow amber, and 
camphor, of each one ounce ; nitre three ounces ; I if nr 
tree-roal four ounces; beat these ingredients very ll* 
pulverize and incorpot'utc thciif togetlicr, and inoister ith 
rose-water wherein you have dissolved some gumur ^nc or 
gum*cragacanth«; you mSiy form them into pills, and drv , 
them in the sun, or be6)re a fire. 


Single Thbes^ or 

These, are only filled with coinpo.'?itions,,an(i to ihc out- 
side jre fastenod some crackers, serpents^ or ( .r 'ouches ; 
these cuvses befng generally round and unifoun, like a 
cylinder, you are to trace out a windirg^linr^ the toj) 
to the bottom,*' on*which,cut holes to Ihe d^pth of fwo or 
three inches. , Sec fig. Into these^ holes coMihc to 
fix paper-cases *with wooden bo(v*ouis, , wherein ,you may 
put any sort r of rockets you plca^ but take care yoix 
provide little holes, to lead from tlie great tube to the 
corn powder under these lyickets. 

, Another lire tube isj delincatccU fig. 47. ^ This is sur- 
rounded tvith cartouches, disposed in a seipentinc voider, 
Kke the first, which are glued and nailed as secure as pos- 
sible ; out of these are dispersed gfeat numbers of squibK 
As for the rest, they have nethingliut wliat is common 
in others. * 


Amther 
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^nothcr*Fire I'libe, 

trtE cIvcuiTUerence of a cylinder is, by a cord, divided 
into a ccitaiii number of equal parts, and being brouglft 
into a poligonal figure, cutting away ^he convex part, "it^s 
brj)ught into angles. 

Bor^ the plain sides vwth a mimbcr of holes, perpendi- 
ciilir 1y, so as to penetrate oliliqucly to the grgat boring in 
the niiddle: into these holes thrust crackers, squibs, or 
ierj)CfUs.-— See fig, 48. ^ 

I'i . exhibits a lube, whose length is six diameters 
of it uhekness. Tlie cylinder J>cing divided roun^ the 
‘ "im into six parts, and each of those iiilo *scvcn parts, re- 
serve one of them for tkc list, •ftefweci^ each of which 
niakc chatiyjils, wliich being six in iiumber,, place little 
fiioy .jw of the same dimensions therein. 

'J/he njortais must be turned of wood; bore the boU 
and a chamber to thcfti ; each chamber must 
be onc‘ ird, or bne-half, ^f the depth*of the fitting; 
and ti'.c ^ one-sixth only. These eliambcrs are de- 
signed ii? lade* ccbif-powdcr. * • ^ 

S lie the mortars on the emtside with string paper 
cases, and nail them fast in ttfc liollow channels, w^hose 
r::v'iy tlR*v arc to ^^t exi^ctly ; their length may be jjouble 
to (heir kreadtli : — eadi mortar must ^ontairf a globe made 
oi paper, with a wooden bottom ; anfl their chambers 
must he charged wdth corn-pov?dcr. • . 

These mortars fix qi*a spiral line, one onJy in each flut-* 
ing, \vbh iron stays, and bind the middle witlr an. Ivon 
plate, fastened on each side of the interstices ; but before 
•you fix the mortars,^ you must*not forget to pierce little 
holes in the tube, and to fiit the touch-[iolcs of your mor- 
tars exactly upon them, primi|?g both with mealed-powder. 
Every thing relating to this may be plainly conceited in 

the 
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the figure, .where A and B describe the mortars, .^d C tlie 

globe 0* cartouch. • * 


*0/ Salvo's. 

^ • 

.These, in firc-woTks, are a great number of strong iron 
reports, fixed cither in a post or plank, and, with a fire, 
discharged at once. • , * 


Charges for Cartouches^ or Boxes- 

Mealed powder six ounces, * nitre one pound eight 
ounces, sulphur four ounces, and charcoal four ounces and 
a half • • . • 

Mealed powder foflrll'cn ounces, nitre five ounces, sul- 
phur two oynces,«aad charcoal. tltrcc ounces.^ 

Mealed powder one pound, nitre three quarter; gf ^ 
pound, sulphur four ounces and a half,, tanner’s-bark or 
saw-dust hvo ounces, aftd charcoal four ounce^. 


Charges for Five Tukes^ 

Mealed powder six jibiinds, nitre four pounds, char- 
coal two pouitds, resin hJlf a pound, <tanncr’s-bark fire 
ounc(;$, moistened with a little linX'cd.;^!. • 

Mealctk poMcr three-quarters of a pound, nitre four 
pounds, sulphur *tcn ouncesr and saw-dus) four ounces. 
This oljargc imy be used dry. , 

• Mealed^ powder tjvc •pounds, nifrq three poimds, char- 
coal one pound six ounces, resin three-quarters* of a 
pound ; -not moistened. 


A Presefvatii'e for JFood against Fire. 

This being a necessary article in the execution of fire- 
works, it will not be impropev to set it down in this place. 

Take 
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Take 1)1 ashes, iron-filings, pulverized, of eueh 

an eqiiai quantity ; put them togetjicr in a p«t * poiy glue- 
■water or size upon thorn p then put jthein near the fue, 
and,^ when v»inn, stir them together. vVith this size, 
wash over your wood-work ; and when dry, repeat it, ai^d 
it will be pro*of against fire. , , 


[llic \[anncv of j)rrpariff£>\ and^wakuif^ Tjvitcrs and 

, in Fire-works. 

Burning letters may be represented after several me- 
thods. . • 

Ordci^* a joiiier lo cut any capital letters, of what length 
and Ijteadth you please, or aboift two feet* long, and^three 
or four inches wide, and ^n Inch a halt thick, fig. 50. 
— holIow’^ out of the body of the letters^ ^groove, a quar- 
Jfer of^an iiic'!t deep, reserving^ for the* edges bf tlic letters 
a (Quarter, or half, an inch of wood. It you design to 
liavc the letters *burn of a blue iv*c, then make wicks ot 
cotton or f?ax, according to. the bigness and depth ^of the 
grooves in the letters, and draw them ICMSurcly through 
melted #ulphpi> and place them in» the grooves ; brush 
them over wifli bra*ndy, and stre^ mcated jfbwdcr on ; and, 
again, with brandy and thin di?i?5olvcd gum-J:ragacanth, and 
on that^trew mealed p^vder also ; when, dry, drive small 
tacks all round the ^ edges of the grooves, tyid twist small 
wire to those tacks, tliat it may gross* the letters, and keep 
the colton or flax close therem; then lay over it brandy 
paste strew, over that, mOalec^ powder j and^*at last^ 
glue over it a single paper. * • 

If you would hav6 the letters *b urn white, dissolve ^*x 
•pounds of nitre, and*add to it adittle corn-powder ; in that , 
dip your wicks of cfltton or flax. You may, instead, use 
dry touchwood, cut into pieces of in inch thick ; put 
them in melted nitre over a fire ; let them lay tilKly? nitre 
is quite soaked through the wood ; after which, mix pow- 
. . dered 
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dered nitre with good strong brandy ; take some cotton, 
and with a* spatula, or your hands, work that, the nitre 
and brandy, together ; men squeeze it out ; strew the cot- 
ten over with powSered nitre, and make #?icks ; liaving 
first placed the touchv^ood in the grooves, lay the wicks 
over tliai and the vacancies about it, and Ihcfti proceed to 
mn^c it light and secure, as has been directed above. 

There is another method of burning letters, without 
giooves, and this is dope by Ijpring small holes in the let- 
ters, abotit aft inch distance one from the other ; the dia- 
' Dieter -of the holes must not be above the eighth of an 
inch ; into them put^ a.id glue, •cases, rammed with burn- 
ing charges: — these letters do not burn so long, as the 
othersii except the (;haige3P are very long. • 

Another method for^b^iTiiiig of letters is, when they arc 
formed? by a smith, of coarse wi#e, about a quarter of an 
inch thick; whentl^Jk is done, get some cotWST spun into^ 
match-thread, but not inucli twisted ; to two yards of tRis, 
take one pound of sulphur, six ounces oT nitre, and two 
ounces of *antiii\piiy ; melt tl^cse ingredients In a kettle, 
first the sulphur by itself, and tlicn the rest all together ; 
when melted, put iii^thc match-thread ^ud jstir it about, 
till it has draw ft all the matter; ihcfn tate it out, and 

strew it over with mealed powder ; let it dry, and wind it 
about the white .letters : fasten tlipse upon a bo^^d, tliat 
has been well laid over with a pro^eiyaf^e to keep it from • 
firing. WWn you hJvc lightgi one letter, all the vest will 
take fire immediately, • • 

^ Lettdle cut tlirough a^smootli boprd, which Ys made to 
slide in th« grobves of a chest, are oTdeved thus : tl^ lid 
of, the box is inade/ull of holes, for dispersing the smoke 
,of the lamps, or wax tapcis, which arc set behind to illu-* 
mipate the letters; behind the-cut-oift letters is pasted oil 
paper, of various Colours, which, when the lamps arc 
lightci^, has a fine effect. By these means, various changes 
may be made in represeftting devices, names, coats of 

arms,’ 
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arms, &c. But tkis way is* more practised pn the stage, 
in pi^ys, dian in fire-works. 


• • Charges for burning Letters with Cases, 

* • 

Mealeu powder six ounces, nitre one pound, mixed 

with rock-oil, or petroleum oil. 

Mealed powder three quarters of a pound, nitre nine 
ounces? and sulphur thre6 oi^iices, ipixed up dry. 

Mealed powder five ounces, nitre seven ouncTcs, sul- 
phur three ounces, and file-dust half an ounce ; moisten- 
ed with Ikisced oil. - • 


*7h ordJr ayid preseyre Lcading-fi'csy and SmiVA- 

ma,tches,^ • 

% 

^ FiRE-woRiflss being of various kinc&and inventions, it 
* is infpossibie to assign certain rules for their several perfor- 
mances. But to Say something of what concerns a mas- 
ter's praise, Tt is observed, ihgt great fire-w^rks are not to 
be fired above once or twice at most; for it would not be 
deemed jyi artful Bgrfonnance to firc^ one cnrtouch after 
another ; likc\^se, the match pypes, the *most preferable 
of which are either iron, lead, ^ or wood, and ^ould be 
strengthened or cfosely jwisterf round w^itU*the sinews of 
beasts, and filled witl^ stow charges, which ought <o be 
well tried ; or else furnished, with mutclvthrcad,* dry and 
well prepared, and afterwards oither joined to the grooves 
made in the boards, oj only laid free from one w^rk to^ 
another. The joinings of the pipes must be well closed 
and luted with potter’s clay, so as to prevent the fire froip 
Breaking out ; these pipes must also have little vent holes 
to give the fire air, <fr else it would be stifled, and burst 
thi pipes ; but these holes must be so epntrivcd, that the 
flame may vent itself in the *open air, and at somQ dis- 
• tance from the works, so as to ppevent touching tliem. 

Ail 
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All hnrning matches ai*c to be as distant froip the ina* 
chines as possible, to j^revent accidents* • • 

A particular direction lor c«ndurliiig your trains and fu- 
7.ecs, caimot be given, because of the vaiiij^ty ot po^twes* 
jituations, and cojitri\ianccs of macliinefy : tliosc rules al- 
ready given will be sufficient for the ingcniofis ;• add to this, 
th/* advantage a novice in this art may gather from the 
direction in the figures, which, with muck care and in- 
dustry, have been traced outjjor tlicir information. * 


Charges for J'hizccsy or Leading-viafchcs. 

• * • 

Mt:AT.KD powder three ounces and a half, rtitre four 
ouncX-s, sulphuK Oiic oinite and three quaitcrs, ami chai-. 
coal one ounce and quarters. 

Mealed powder three ounces, ^itre nine ounces, sulphur 
four ounces* and a 1/alf, and charcoal half aitHfiincc^ ^ 

Mealed powder four ounces, cliarcoal half an oiftice, 
and coarse coal half aij ounce. • * ^ 

Mealed powjer half a pajl, nitre three p^irts, sulpfluv 
two parts, and fharcoal one part ; this Iasi is very slow . 

» 

Of^ f^^aicr-bitUs, 

« * •. . 

in firK* -works, arc ma>i: of diflefcnt fasliions ; 

someone glol^ular, some oval, sonig Conical, some cylin- 
drical, ptKcrs in UicVorm of ^ pendant, or drop. 

'rhe water-balls are commonly made of kiiiUcfl cord- 
^bags, of wood ; thpsc made of bags arj shaped like 
ostriclu s tfggs,* and hre, * ^ • 

• 1. I'illed with their proper chaigc. 

2. 'J'he outside is dippi:^ in glue, !nid wound about witl> 
hemp or flax, till it is a quarter of an inch thick with it. . 

3. This ball is then coaled over with cloth, and abput 
the tau^li-ho!e is glued over with a piece of leather. 

4. Tim • 
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4. Th(;touch-ltole is bored a gimlet, and stopped 

with»a wOodcii peg. ^ 

5. At the bottom of th# globe, pierce^ a small hole 
through to the •omposition, in which fasten a small copper- 
pipe, furnished with a paper report, •together with a Icade^ 
balance ; ghic'thc report fast to the b^ll ; then dip the ball 
in melted pitch ; open the touch-hole, and prime it witli.^ 
quick-burning tharge. 

7'hcse balls keep a long tipic under water before they 
rise*; and if a true balance is not observed in1:he lead, or 
the ball is overcharged, they will sink to the bottom, and 
burn out ; therefore you .must well (jfejv^rve, that when a 
water-ba4l, without the balance, is two pounds weight, 
•you most give it four, or four oiflices and a half of fcad ; 
but, if it weighs one pound and*i balance it with 

three, or three ounces anjl a half. • 

^ W alf r-bafiSf or globes, made of wo«l, which swim and 
burn^upon the water without any further effect, are of two 
sorts, viz. single *and •double 5 thq single ones are made 
thus : have a hollow globe, tinned somewhat oblong, ^willi 
a vent-hole ; fill that with a good and aj^roved charge, 
but not too clo^e^ prime the end with some mealed pow^- 
der ; then glue^a suJpplc in the l\jdc, whicli^must be thrice 
as thick* as the s^icll of the glplrc, in which beforehand 
the counterpoise' is cast ^f IcaS ; when dry, make a hole 
at top, large enough /or a two-ounce craclLct to ftitcr ; 
through this, ram down the diargc in tho globe, ^iftd fill it 
quite full with the same composition; then glue it over 
with a paste-Jjoard : and, lastly, fiy a small coppef pipe^ 
througli the stopple, Kaving bored a hole fhroagh it for 
that purpose ; to the pipe fasten a paper report ; when thh 
, is done, dip the whoFe in pitchy these are called single 
water-globes. Both sorts of globes are, for better secu- 
rity, twisted and tied round ^with sevefal rows of strong 
packthread. * • 

* • Double 
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Double wuler-globcs are such, which after one is fired, 
discharges* ajjothcr. These have chauibers at* bottom, 
whicl: are filled with gunpovvifcr ; on these put a <'ovcr ot 
thick Icafhcr, wliicJi has several holes in middle, #nd 
jj 9 cs close to the side > on this strew mealed powder, and. 
place llici con afirc-gobe, which isthavged- * Mg* 52, will 
th'iiionsiralc the construction. Observe, 

1. I'lial the little chamber, at bottom, ought to be one-, 
fifth of the breadth of, the wj^le*gIobc, and that its* height 
he one and fi halfi * 

2- 'riiat ihe water-ball B should be encompassed with a 
watcr-lMll coniposItn^H, as yo\f sc^ by II. 

3. The partition C is for tliis purpose, thid when the 

powier in it shgill Jiavc the fire conveyed to it throwgh the* 
pipes EFG, it may jvitiT more^force blow up the ball in 
the body of thtf first ; this taking fire at the hole D, will 
burn upon tiie w’-aterf for some time, and tlu^V to lb-' 
nishment of the spectators, on a sudden, it will blow up 
the ball that was in it. - • * . 

C • • f * 

4. ^Yoii inusUbe very carc-fi:! to secinv the piece of lea- 
ther or boa.'d tkat covers the little clumibcr, lest it should 
be blown up by thcecomposition of lli^ giciiier globe, be- 
fore it is all biTined out. 

t 

* * \ * 

//j? "W to charge a Water-giouc^'d.'iilmitcifvj Crackers. • 

TAK^^for this purpose, .a single water-globe, which 
may he rouncl, or of an o\^al torm, and fill the same witli 
^the cofeposilion hercafjcr-mcntioncd. Ilolh^jy thc.outside, 
in sever.i!«pla( cs, t(f tlic size of your reports, or crackers, 
which arc to be fixed* in them : to eac h of the crackers 
belongs a small copper tfibc, filled •with mealed powderj 
which is to be fitted to the small holes in the flutings, in 
the manner asexptessed in the print, where fig. 53. A, arc 
tlie fliithigs ; l\ the little holes for the fuzes •, C, the upper 

* * ♦ ' orifice* 
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orifice for priming; D, the Jiollmv stopple, through which 
the hail is piimcd ; E, the form of ^le crackoks,* which arc 
to be fixed in theflutings ; F, iittle fuzees^belonging to them. 


How to prcpcQ'e a Water-mortar^ *or Wafer-pamp, witk 
several Tubes. * • 

* 

1'ake seven wooden tubes ; wrap them a))Oul with cloth 
that is* cither pitched or d«)pcd in glue, twisting them 
roufid very tight with packtliread. I’heir litjighl, thick- 
ness, and diameter, you may order iis you think proper, 
only allowing the midtHcmost a grc^atjpr height than the 
rest ; bind them together in one cylindrical body : to the 
• bottom fix a round hoard, with rftiils, a^idthen with strong 
glue stop up all the crevkjcs to nt the air getting to 
the composition : this dope, fill the tubes according to the 
(ii*d<?r i*cpre?>'ftfed in fig. 51-. First piVir latoVach tube a 
iiUl^ corn-powder, about half an inch high ; upon that put 
-i water-ball iipoi?th:it a slow composition ; then again 
cami-powder , u]M)a which j^ut a water-glpbc, filled with 
squibs, as you see iji Ij ; on that again a stew composition, 
then corii-pow,dty’ and then a light 1^11, as may be seen 
in C ; over tin? put* a third time^ a slow composition upon 
corn-pcAvder, asjjcfore, wiiiciiAmu must eo\\'r with a 
wooden ^ap; on this running rockets, not too close, 
-but to leave room cho^igri between for a wooden case filled 
with a water composition; tjie rcinafndec of tl5c*tubc fill 
with a*sl()w charge, and close k up. Your tubes being all 
filled iij tJiis^ mamier, .get a squaje, or round, piece of 
plank^ with a round hole in the middle, large •enough to 
receive the ends of all the tubes* which cover close, io 
•preserve the powder itnd compoitlion from being wet ; this 
fioat-board is markerf with the letter D, fig. 55. Thus pre- 
pared, dip it in a quantity of tar, or melted pitch ; then 
put the rocket E, or a small wooden lube tilled ’;/ith a 
’ ftvong compositTbn that will bi?in on the vvate/, into the 

orifice. 
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orifice of the middle tube ;• the composilion of which should 

be more than the rest* • » 

If y8u would have tlic tiib^s take fire all round at oncc> 
you must picric the sides of the great one v»ith small h/»Ies, 
corresponding with t^osc in each of the other tubes ; by 
this means l!ie fire may be conveyed to fill. of them at 
wiice, and consume them equally and at one time ; but, it 
you would have them burn one after another, you must 
dose them well up ^\i|'h pas^bo'ard ; and to eacli tube fix 
a fuzce'of communication, nlled with mealed powdci*, or 
a slow composition, through which the fire may be con- 
veyed from the boUoni of tluU. whicli is consumed, to the 
orifice of that next to it ; and so on, successively^ to such 
as htve not bc^n 5rccl. . 

Hou' to charge a (■ Watcr-gU e Zi'ith sevQyl little ones^ 

* and wiih Crackers. 

Get a wooden cylinjlcr made ; lc<: its* orifice be at least 
one foot tliumcjcr, and its height one and a half: let there 
he a lodge, or diambcr, at bottom, to hold the powder, 
which must be confiijcd by a lampion, 4^r^tqpple„joincd to 
a round board, fitted cxaftly to the fnsidb of the globe ; 
through tfie middle of ttuj stopple must pass an iron tube 
filled with mealed powder C then'preparc six watcf-balls, or 
morc,^ if you think fit, so that wlfeii^ alJ arc set together in 
the circlii^ference oT the glqbe, they may fill up that cir- 
cle ; each of these balls must be provided with iin iron 
^luzee r« its orifice, filled with mealed po^vder. , Having 
charged the clfambc'i* of the globe Ivith corn-powder, let 
dpwii the fore-mentioned board, with the stopple upon it; 
tlien arrange the six w'atcn-balls ; cover them with anothei; 
lound board, that has six little rouncTholes, corresponding 

with the six iron fezees of the balls, which must a little 

• • 

suriTKiUHt it. Spread this last board over with mealed and 
corn-powder, mixed together; and upon it place as many 

• rockets 
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# t • * Y • 

rockets as the globe can hold: in>the midst of these fix a 
largc.rocfcet, into whose orifice the^iron tub(j may enter, 
wdiich is the same you see fig. 56. • 

'JQiis tube mi^st have holes drilled all roiin^ the^lane of 
the said partition or board, that the ^Jrc, having a commu- 
nication through them, may reach the running rockets, antf 
at tlic same time fire the water-balls, whose tubes rise oj:4 
of tlic board ; .and, thence, after having penetrated down 
to the (•hamber below, .nfayjblow up the whole into the 
air, <ind make a great noise.^ See the figuro^ wlicre A 
points out the six water-balls ; B, the great rocket in the 
middle of the running ones ;,C, the oiiamber for the pow- 
der ; D, ^ communication, or the iron pipe, to convey the 
iire to tjic piipcr tracker ; K, the globe ; jvhich havingfcccii 
adjusted after the manner dircftCd, cover it close round, 
:iml dip it in lav, to prcserirc it from the w»ter. 


To prepare the jyqter Bee-hive, or Bce-szearm, both single 
• ^ • and double. • • ' 

. • * • 

The single bce-svvarm is thus prepared* Have an ob- 
iong giobg turned^ whose length is tjvo diameters of its 
breadth, or prt;pt)rtit)ned to the height. oT your rounding 
rockets, •which place round the wooden tube marked with 
A ; this lyust be oT" an cq.5fal height with the* globe, and be 
iilled with a composuiop 6f three parts of powder, two of 
nitre, and one of sulphur; a^thc lower pnd ofjife globe 
fix a pa|)cr cracker C. The leUer D i s a counterpoise of 
lead, through which yoy convey a little pipt?, or finite, to 
communicate with the*charge in the wijodcif tube : at top, * 
fix a round board for a balance, and'two Jittle holes, whiejj 
f:?)nvcy the fire to the •charge forJblowing up the rockets. 

‘ Sec fig. 57. • 


llozi 
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How it prepare a Whter-globe, on the Outside, "unth Hun 
ning-rockels. 

O ii 

' f 

, Get a wooden glote pcrfc£l:ly round and hollow; bore 
Olathe outside sevei'iil cavities, sufficient to receive running- 
r(K:kcts, leaving a quarter of an inch between the extre- 
mities of them, and the composition within the ball; then 
bore the wood left bclM^ecn oich, with a small gimlet ; fill 
them with "mealed powder; then put in your rockets, 
dose the top of the globe with a wooden cylinder, that has 
a hollow top, wiUi “a touch-^hol/: to receive the priming ; 
the bottom stop with a stopple, which likewhe has a 
confcyance to.tha cracker that is commonly fixed bencatl. 
it ; between which qii(i,tlic stopple fix also a leaden coun- 
terpoise, to kfee^) the whole^ i7j)right in the water. See 
fig. 58. • 

To prrpitrc Watcr-^Jnhes u'ifh shiglc or donble ascending 
" ^ Jiockeis* 

For the first ^sort, liave a globe tirn^'d. u Ith a tube in 
the middjc, lifiilf ks dian^cter wide, leaving two inches for 
the placing solid wo(5d« at the bottom ; round this tube, 
bore holes for small rockets ; 'Sff'tcr wliich, hiiri, with a 
red lft)t wire,, or small iron, touclf-liolcs out of the large? 
tubes inl^t the little^ ones; then fill the globe with the fol- 
lowing composition, viz, • 

^ 'rw*(5 pounds of nitre, eight ounces of , sulphur, eight 

ounces trf mealed* powder, twelve ounces of saw-dust : 
tins done, close the top with a stopple which has a touch- 
hole in the middle ; thei! put a goofl deal of mealed pow- 
der into the small tubes, up to tlie touch-holes ; and after 
you have placcd‘your rpcljets upon that, fill the vacancy 
round •with a littie corn-powder ; glue over them paper- 
caps ; then dip the globe* into pitch, but not over the papei 
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covering ;«fix a cdlinterpoise at bottom ; and when the fire 
has burned half way, or further, ill the large’*Lul)c,^it will 
romniunicatc through the fouch-hoIe% an^l discharge all 
the*rcg:kets at Aice. 

The second sort are made after the same manner, only 
the middle ‘tube is n6t bored so wide, because of giving 
more room for two rows of small tubes round it ; the 
row, next to the tube, is .bored a little below the middle; 
the second almost near to th<^|^d ; llie touch-holes^ for the 
foiiner arc burnt from the inside of the great tulDC, and 
tlio of the latter, from the outside hole, arc closed again 
witi. a ^vooden pin: in the •large tutc*yoa may lodge a 
strong rqiort of iron, charged with corn-powder, having a 
<uuch-holc left at top. See fig. 5^^ 60. • • * 


^J^arges for svtgle Waler^Mcs. • 

CoRN-?owDEK half a pound, nitre sixteen pounds, 

<;u]y]iur four ^oiwids, ii^ory shavings^four ounces, .^iw-dust, 

boilt’d in sultpctro-lyc, four pcxnids. • » 

Mealed powder one pound, nitre six {founds, sulphur 

three poitiids, iri^ii# filings two pouncte, and resin half u 

pound. • 

McaleJl powder four pounds, ^nifre twxntyfoiir pounds 

suipl:ur tviclvc pounds, sa'w-dust eight pounds, powdered 

glass half a pound, and# camphor half ^ pound. , * 

Corn-» 'wder one ounce, nitre twelye*oimcesif sulphur 

four ounces, and saw-dust three flunccs. 

% ' • • 

Nitre twelve ounces, sRilphur four«ounccs, saw-diftt two 

• ^ j* * 

ounces; melted stuff three quarters ; ^this must be'rammcd 
in tight. * • 

• Mealed pojyder one^ound four*oimccs, nitre one pound 
eight ounces, sulphur nine ounces, saw-dust five ounces, 
pouirfed glass one ounce, melfccl sluft* four ounces; mix 
them together with a little linseed oil. * • 

' VOL. I. E * Mealed 
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Mealed jpowdcr eight ounces, nitre iive pounds, sul- 
phur t\vo pounds, (:op|)cr filings eight ounces aiid a half# 
and coarse cotVi-du*t eight ouifres and a half. 

Nitre ciglit ounces, sulphur three ounces^, saw-dus^ one 
^iincc, and tanncr's-])drk two oumes. 

^ Nifre six pounds •twelve ounces, sulphur two pounds 
fourteen ounces, melted stuff half a pound, saw-dust one 
pound, course coal-dust one pouivh andpouhded glass one 
pound, .mixed up and hioist</*fcd with vinegar. 

Nitre* two pounds twelve ounces, sulphur two pounds 
six ounces, melted stuff four ounces, saw-dust eight ounces, 
charcoal one ouncC and a hiflf, und pounded glass three 
fjiiarters of an ounce, moisU nod with linseed ‘'oil, and 
mixed up with & liWe copi-pow dcr. 

f 

• C/ia)\f^<:^s/or donhle 

« 

Nitre four pound six ounces, sulpliiironc pound four 
ounces, stiw-dusL half a pound, and coarse coal-dust 
ounces, moistciicd with a litflc \inegar or linseed oil. 

Mealed powder one pound four ounces, sulphur four 
ounces, .ind chrrcohl two (uinccs, mpistowd whh Pclro- 
li'mn oil, 40V rock oil* • 

Nitre thret? pounds, siKphur.^i quavtor of a pound, and 
sa\v-(lpst boiled with nitre tep ounces, mofetened a 
little. , 


^ Ch a r^cs jti ) ' Bee -sxi'arms. 

MEALjin powdtiT tliiitccn ounre«s and a ‘half, nitre six 
^unces, SLiIpluir tjvo olinccs and a half, fine cliarcoal three 
ounces, coarse charcoal gne ounce, iand fine saw-dust thicc 
ounces. • 

Mealed powdci* three quarters of a pound, nitre six 
ounccsi sulphur three oiihcA and a half, fine charcoal four 
ounces, and coarse charcoal two ounces and a half 

Mealed 
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Mealed, powde? four parts, nitre eight parts, sulphur 
two parts,' coarse charcoal two partSj^ and finc'Charcijal one 
part. 


Odoriferous^ or perfumed fVater-balls, 

• 9 

Have balls turned, about the size of large Avalnuts ; fJi* 
them with any of the compositions specified below ; after 
they arfi filled and ready, liglit and ^put them into water. 
Thi9» is generally done in a lai^e room, or hatl, at grand 
entertainments. 

The Coviposifions for them are as follo'u's : 

• • • • • 

Nitre four ounces ; stbrax calaf^qta^ one ounce ; frank- 
incense, one ounce ; mastich, one ounce ; mmber half an 
owTK^^j^ civet?' Jialf an ounce ; saw-diiSt *of jimlper, two 
' ouncils; saw-dust of cypress, two ounces ; and oil of spike, 
one ounce. • • 

Nitre tw.o •ounces, flowers (jf sulphur ong ounce, cam- 
phor half an ounce, raspings of yellow timber half an 
ounce, coal of lime-tree wood one oui^ce, flowers of ben- 
jamin half an OwTice • let those whicli ar« to be .powdered 
be done wry fine ; then mix them together, as usual. 

Nitre two ounces, myrrh'^burbunces, frankincense three 
ounces, amber three oujicCs, mastich mie ounce, camjjhor 
half an ounce, resin one ouncq, boiled sawedust oiivt)unce, 
limc-trea? coal, half an ounce, becs-wax half an ounce; 
mix thcin up !vith a little, oil of juniper. * 

Nitre; one ounce, mj^ih four ounces,^ franRinconse two 
ounces and a half, amber two ounces* motjicr of pearl four, 
. oflnccs, melted stuff half an ouicc, and resin half an 
•ounce ; mix fliem up with oil of roses. 

Mealed powder three ounces, nitre twelve ounces, frank- 
incase one ounce, myrrh half an ounce, and clumipoal 
th^ec ounces, mixed with oil of spike. 


The 
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The Vinner of prepahivff flu- mdied Stuff- 

Melt twenty-four pounds of snlphiir in a si.allov^ 
earthen pan, over a clear fire, and as it uicJts, fiing in 
^ixHcen pounds of nitre ; stir them well together with an 
iron spatula ; as soon as they arc melted, lake it off the 
fire, and add to it eight •j')oundf> of corn-powder •, mix it 
well togetlver, and, being gOoled, pour out this compo- 
sition upon a polished marble, or metal-platcs, and then 
divide it into pieces^ about the size of a walnut. Tlijs 
composition is chiefly used in* military fire-works, and not 
for t^hose T am treating of ; hut for tliosc fire-woi'ks which 
are only for pkVisure, itris distinguished hy warm and cold 
melted stuff, a^nd is {)r?parcd in the following manner. 

Take foy the* fpst sort ha!f"a pound of , nitre, grind 
among il three (piiirtcrs of an ounce of antimony, o-i.e 
cannot be distinguished from the other ; then melt one 
pound and a half 6f sulphur, put the mixed luitre and ;m- 
tiincChy to it, and mix tIicmVvcII together; tliis done, put 
it warm into a wooden mould of two pieces, which sliould 
hr well grcasedtmn^Iic inside ; this sUYll'^j^uu Inl'ak after- 
wards inl?o less j)ieces : it is, on account of its clear fire, 
used to imitalK: stars. 

JiLnmer of prtpaiffug the oold vicUtd Stuff. 

Gaind thoi above ingredients, or eight ouiv'csof mealed 
powder, ^foiiiv ounj;;cs*of nitre, tlirfc ounces of sulj)lun, 
and one ounce of co.d-diist, together, till all is of one co- 
lour; this done, moisten that stuff with tlie white of eeos, 
gum-water, or size, and make a stiff doiigli,: then strew, 
on a smooth board, some mealed powder ; roll the dough ' 
upon tjiat a quartev of an iiieli thick ; strew, again, m^^lcd 
powcler upon it ; then cqt it in square pieces, and let tIuW 
dry ; or else form small balls of it, of the size of a sm|iir 
* ' nui, 
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nut, or lajger; thtn roll them iii*mciiled powder, and put 
them up to dry. 

T^o prepare a Globe which burns like a Start and leaps 
ajbout both on Land a7icl Water, • 

Cause a globe to be turned, of dry wood, whose dia--^ 
nutor is the length of a half pound or a pound rocket: di- 
vide this globe into two equaJ parts in the middle of one 
of flic half globes, on the inside, make a cifv’ityl deep, 
long, and wide enoiigli to hold three or four rockets, or 
crackers, so that the oth^r half of tht globe may be easily 
and closdy fitted upon them ; after this take three crackers, 
•one wirii strong reports, and two %vitho4}. ai^y ; place liicm 
so into the hollow, that the ht'ud one may lay to the 

otb.er’s neck, and be so oitlncd that as sooti as the one is 
oTln?r may take lire and foftce the ^lobc back, 
and ?I)us alternately fi'om one to the other till it comes to 
the report, whujh'finishes. Care must be taken that the 
fire passes not from ihc first tp the next erjeker, ^before it 
lias quite consumed the first, but as 1 havc^given a caution 
ill the aiiicle glipi|L rockets that run pn a cord, the same 
may be observeS hcTe. ^ . 

Having taken care to fix the sockets, cover them with 
the othe|i half globe, antTjoii! them fi^mfy with strong 
pasted paper, 

,• 

To cha7'ge Globes, which leap on Landy with Irop and 
liaptr Cracki)^, , * • 

1\ake a hollow wooden globe, which has a touchJiolp 
at the top,, in the form of a smaM cylinder ; fill it with an 
aquatic composition, >|uitc full; then bore into the cliaigc 
fivq,or six holes, about half an inch wide, in which put 
i/dii petards, or crackers, wliicli run tapering; prpvide 
• tliem at the lower end with a sjnfill touch-hole, and cover 
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the top with a tin-plate, rn which there iSi four holes, which 
yon musf dose up with wads of paper or tow, 'after you 
have filled them with the l^est corn-powder : and when 
you fire them on even ground, you will s(.e them J^edp as 
^x)ften as a cracker goes off. See fig. 6 1 . 

I'he other sort is jiot much unlike the first, except that 
"to this you add a certain number of crackers, which are 
disposed as you may o]5/.crvc in fig. 62. A the crackers, 
B the touch-hole. « . • 


IIo-w the Glohesy di^charged^ciit of a Mortar ^ arc made 
and ordered. * 

First find the«mouth of a mortar, and divide^ it into 
twelve parts ; then lia>^a globj turned of wood, which is 
two diameter.^ of the mortarjtf^, mouth high ; divide the 
diameter irt six e*q^al parts, and let the heiglit bptj;s^v-r^A 
and C be the diameter of the globe ; the thickness or the 
wood H I, should qnc-twelfth of the diameter, 

and ^the thick^icssof the cover of the globe; the height 
of the priming»chainher V shall be one-sixth and a half of 
the diameter, but iU breadth only oiie-^ixiU ; th« diameter 
of the tou^h-holedJ is oi'^e-fourth, or bne^ixih, of that of 
the ehamher^ for the 4)<^Ucr understanding these direc- 
tions, sec fig. 6:3. * « 

I'he manner of filling these gfbbes is thus : 

TakW\:ollow cancs, or common reeds ; cut them into 
lengths, to fit the cavity of the globe, and fill them with a 
weak* r.omposli ion m^ule of three part^ m^jalcd powder, 
two of coal, 'and fine of sijlphur, moistened with a little 
finsced oil (excepting the lower ends of them, which rest 
upon the bottom, of the* globe, which must Ivive mealed 
powder only, moistened likewise ^ith the same oil, or 
sprinkled over with brandy ,^and dried :) the bottom of. the 
globe i:ovcr with mealed powder, mixed with an equal 
quantity of corn-powdcr{ thfc reed being filled in this man- 
c ncr, 
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ncr, sct^ as many of them upFiglit in the cavity of the 
glolje, as it will contain; then co^cr it wc;^ ikt top; and 
wrap it up with a cloth dipped in glue ; the priming must 
bo <jf the saite composition with the teed?. 

The globes represented at ()4, ai^d 65, arc contrived like 
the abovoi (Jnly tliQ first of these is filled with running 
rockets, and the last with crackers, stars, and sparks, 
terspersed with mealed powder, and put promisciioLisly 
over ^he crackers. The figures arc so plain, that I need 
ncTt give any further explanartoii. • 

No. 66 is the representation of a globe, whicli plainly * 
shews its construction: tlje great •globe, wbicb contains 
the lesser, is the same as described above ; for it is charged 
with A-unning rockets. In the niidst of ihcsc rockefe? fix a 
globe in a cylindrical form, with*a^flat bottom, and a cham- 
ber and touch-hole. Tht' cavity of this iiwicr glol)c is filled 
frackers, and covered witl\;f flat «ovcring: the 
pruning cliamber is to be filled with the same composi- 
tion as tias been*dir«cted for the above globes : the fu/.ccs 
*Tuist b.c fifted witli good mealed pov/lcr* ^ 

• 

fo pyrpare tfff Sip, fit Ballsy proper used at Boyifircs. 

• . • • • 

Take two pounds of criK|cvintimony, fouf pounds of 
.Hilphui^ four pounds oi ^esift, four poui)^ls of coal, and 
half a pound of pitc^i f having powdered all thesi^ ingre- 
dients, put them into a fettle, oi^ grazed e^i'^llien pan? 
over *a coal fire, and let them melt; tlicn throw as much’ 
hemp, or into it as may bc^sufficiciTt to so^ik it up ; 
then take it ofF the* fire, and whilst'*it is loolyig, form it 
into balls. ' * ^ ^ 

You^nay wrap them up inytgw, and^jnit them eitlicr 
into rockets or globes 


To 
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To prepare the Paste f^r Stai's and Sparhs. 

{ r 

Take five ounces and a half of mealccf powdery one 
pound twelve ounces of sulphur. Ovy 

Take three poiiiidj of mealed po\Vdcr, six 'pounds of 
mfee, one pound of sulphur^ two pounds of camphor, 
and two ounces of tanner/s-bavk; or saw-dust. Moisten 
all these ingredients with linsqcd oil. 

lake mealed powder one pound, nitre four pounds, 
sulphur half a pound, and powdered glass six ounces ; 
moistened with a liKlc linseed oil.^ 

Nitre half a pound, sulphur two ounces, antimony one 
ounce* and mcii^ed*powdcr three ounces. 

Nitre half a pound, cswlphur tlvcc ounces, antimony one 
ounce, and iron^IIf-dust half an 'euncc. 

Nitre two*poun(Jslf mealcfl j)owtler ten pouhds, an-^^vill’S' 
phur one pound. 

Nitre ope pound,?sulphur half a pound,- nv'aled pow- 
der three ouneegr, and antimony one ounce. 

Having mixed'and prepared your ingredients, boil some 
flax in nitre-lye jpid camphor; tlicn cut»^it\;Hnall, and mix 
it up with any df tifb above compositions, which must he 
moistened witli, either tlfe . whil^ of eggf?, gum, or size : 
form this into little balls, of the size of a hazel-nut ; sircw 
them over; will vincalcjd powder, and«let them dry. 

To cauS^thc start s to burn very briglit, make your com- 
position of one ^ounce and \hrcc quarters of nitre, tlirce 
quarters of an ounce of fulphur, and* a quii4ter«f announce 
of powder.* ^ ^ 

Nitre two poinds, sulphur fourteen pounds and a half, 
•and mealed powder six ouitccs, * , 

ThjS paste, or melted stuff above-mentioned, is also 
tnade use of for lh<f same purpose, wrapped in tow. 


To 
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To project Globes from a ]\Jortary^ and the Ziiaiiiiti/ of 
^ ^ I^K^lcr required for that Phrpofe, 

1'he gIobc 5 be ing of wood, it “is requisite that llic% 
charges for them slioijlld be agreeable^ to their substance i 
for wliich end they are first weighed, allowing for each 
pound of its weight a quaj tcr of .an' ounce of gunpowder* 
For example, if your globe weighs forty pounds, you 
must, to discharge it, allow ten ounces of powfler. 

"I hc charge is thus performed ; put the powder into tlie 
chamber of the mortar,, and cover lit •with straw, hay, 
hemp, or flax, so as to fill it quite full; or. if the chamber 
of the rtiorhir be too big, get on^ turned of wood, cfjual 
in height and breadth to tfye chamber of the mortar that 
contains tlie ^harge of po^/cjfr required ;^pfcrce this with 

i.^t wire, •from the bottom of the ^ood to'tlie centre 

f •. 

of the bottom of the chamber in it, not perpendicular, 
hut^ slanting.^ 3.1ic place where iJie ^ouch-hole^ begins 
must he inarkcd, so that you#may turn it«to cor?csyond 
with the touch-hole of the mortar. When tou would load 
your niorUr, cowrihe bottom of the ckamber wdth a little 
mealed and corn-powder, mixed togethcH’ ; ahd upon, that 
put the \’?oodcn cliiimbcr, iiyvhicl^is the powder requirerl 
to dischai^e the globe ; then fix the touch-hole of the 
globe, exactly, upon the chamber, wrapping it iiyJftnip, 
&c. to make it stand upright. • • • ^ 

I'hc rnortars contrived on purpose for globes are move 
commodious, f nd we are more certain in projecting <Iiem : 
these ate cast as follows : the length of the mortar«with the 
.chamber, without the bottom, is two <iiaj»etcrs of thu 
mouth ; tlK'Jliottom is fine-fifth thftk ; the chamber is half 
the diameter .of the mouth long, and a quarter wide; oval 
at bottom : the sides are an eighth of the diameter of the 
niiuth thick, wdiich is cncrcascd at bottom to a third > the 

tlyckness about the chamber is a fourth part 
r‘ 


Some 
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w • * 

Some prepare these 1)alls with nitre four pounds, juI- 
phur one pound aiic( a half, powder half a pounds anti- 
inony*six ounces, and charcoal half an ounce. 

Nitre four pounds, sulphur three pouttds, cairnhor a 
, quarter of a pound, and powder half a pound. 

A ft red KS'intj xinth a Transparent Face. 

• • 

I'o make a sun o{ the best sort, there should be two 
rows oT caScs, as in lig. which will shew a double ^;,lory, 
a.nd make the rays strong and full 'J'hc frame, or sun 
wheel, must be made thus ; .have a circular flat nave made 
very strong, twelve inches diameter ; to this fix -six strong 
flnt^fspokcs, K B^iC. D.'E. F. : — on the front of these fix x 
circular fell, five fe^t, diameter, within which fix another 
fell, the len^h of one of th^ sun cases less in tliame- 
ter; withih this fex a third fell, whose di.*mcloi oe 

less than the second, by the length of one case an»l one- 
third. 7'he wdie^l bijing made, di\idc }hc fells into as 
maqy tqual parts ks you wpuld Iiave cases (namely, from 
to 44) . afci each division fix a flat iron staple, wdiich 
must be made to ,fit the cases to hoJdJV*^^ 
wheel : lot the staples be so placed, thaf one row of eases 
may lie in the middle J.hc intcivais of the other. 

In the centre of the block ot tiic sun diivc a ^spindle, on 
whicixjDut a small hexagonal wheel, whose eases must be 
filled the same chai-gc ^is the cases of the sun. Two 
cases of this wheel must^burn at a time; but begin with 
thenipn the* fells. ^laving fixed on ^11 tji'e eases, carry 
pipes. oft coinmunication from one to the other, as vou sec 
in the figure ;^^a.Qd from side of the sun to tlie wJiecl 
in the middle, and thcACC to the ‘other side, of the sun. 
These leaders wnll hold the wheel steady while the sun is 
fixing up, and will also bc^a sure mctliod of lighting both 
cas(^ of the wdieel together. A sun thus made is callet^ a 
brilliant sun, because the tvood-work is entirely covercd 
^ wnth 
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fire from thfi wheel in Llic fniddle, so that there up- 
pcariJ nothing but brilliant fire : bu>, if you wotild have a 
i runs parcnl face in the cciftrc, you imist ijpllow tfiis me^ ■ 
th9d% take a ^ecc of paste-board of a circular figure, like 
the sun’s face, and cut out the eyesf nose, and mouth, fijc 
i the sparks of the whtel to appear thj;ough ; or, inslcacj of 
this, paint- a face on oiled paper, or Persian silk, slraln^d^ 
fight over a small hoop: either of tlic faces arc to be 
supported by three or four* pieces ^of wire, at sisc indies 
disfance from the centre of the wlicci, so tHat t^ic light 
may illuminate the face. In a similar way, you may place 
transparent motto’s — “ yiv^T or any other de- 

vices, si^itabie to tlic day of exhibition. Half pound cases, 
•filled Rp ten inches with composition, ivlll,be a good size 
for a si.n of five feet diapieter ;*1but if larger, the cases 

must also be proporlional^Jy larger. • 

• • - * 
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explanation of PL ATP 

• ^ 


T hat fhe reader may h'iive some idea of many of ’tJic 
chemical apparatus employed and mentioned in tliis 
work, it has been .tlfought expedient to engrave them on 
one plate, whereby the whole may be seen at one view. 
It is ^adviscablcc that it 1ft thoroughly committed ^o mc~* 
mory, which will saye^fic tediousness of a frequent refe- 
rence, and givc‘*a quiekness and facility in perforinuig the 
operations flicniscl’^cs. o’ 

t 

Fig. 1. A perpcnflicujar section f?f a Ciint'l or 7"t>7: c 
tIl(^po^\^dered bones kneaded with watej-, and 
firntiy pressed into the iron ring, of wJiieh a 
section w seen at a h. is a *part at d 

‘Which is hollpwcd, or dished but, for the re- 
ception of UiCjnetal to be tested. 

Fig, 3. A Muffttl, in which iTll articles are placed whicli 
arc to unden’O the opc<;alion of a stnnio fire, 
free from smoke, such as enamelled work, 
stained glass, S;c- 

Fig, 3% An Ingot-Mouldy into the gjoovfits of which 
\ * melted •metals arc pourcil. 

Fig, 4. A 'Jl^Joniy made eirtj^ier of glass or earthen-ware, 
and used in various disiiKalions. , , 

Fig. 5. A Crucible, 

Fig. 6. An Iron^ConCy inverted, with a handle and foot, 
e • into which metals, and other results of opera i 
tions, arc oc:c*isiolially directed to be poured. ’ 
c Fig^ T:. 
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' • ^ % 

A Rcverheraiing Funiaee. 

а, The ash-hole door. ^ 

б, ri'lic iirc-plac^ door. 

Registers, to rcgulatfi the*heat. 
d, 'I'lic dome, or reverbf ratoiy, 

4'he conical funnel. 
fy The retort in the furnace. 

^'y The receiver. 

h hy Iron bars to*sustaia the retort. 

8. A Furnace for colofiring of Foi7syB where the 
hand is represented in the act of performing 
the operation S^;e the aviicle “ Foil-making 
Fig, 9. .A long-necked Glass Alembic. 

Ay 'lliebodyof the matrass. 

By The neck of the ifiatrass. 

Cy I’hc head mf the alembic. 

Glass Alembic* 

Ay I'lie CAK'urbit. 

V;, JTic hi-ad. 

% V 0 

Cy 'The aperture \g the licr^itK with tliC^oppie, 
JJy The beak. ' 

A Bolf-Jieady or cap, wliit^Ji is affixed on the 
upper o^jening of a still. A u/ tliis kind 
nearly resembles tiieY<ivcrbcrating fiTrnacc ex- 
tcrnally, 7.' — r/,* which is there the dome, 

may be sypj^osed to be the U{)pcr hal^>f the 
body of the stil^, the rindc;r half^li'ing hid 
within the cavity ot the fiie-phu c ; and in lieu 
df the conical funnel c, js substiPuled the*above 
holt-head.* The exact pioportioPis bejwfccn the* 
opening of the stjll, and thc,m'ck;^*4’**uici bolt- 
bead, arc mot prcscrtcd in the plate, bccaii.sc 
the furnace would be, by this; too large for 
the work, or, on the contrar'% the bolt-hc,id 
would be too small. ‘ , 

. . • th 


Fig. 11. 
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Fig, 12. A Melting Fnniace, with ite parts, B* 

. J), A\ tukqn from Cramer’s Art of Ass:p ing 
f Metals.’* We slv’ll be very particular in the 
ucCouni of this furnace, as it ist jxtrcmch v cll 
constructed, and useful. 

Form itnd Dimensions of /Ms Furnace, 

The melting furnace is' imule^of iron-plates, tlie inner 
surfaces of ivliicli arc 'covered with lute . 'J lie cavitj of 
it may be formed according to an eliiptical mould. 1st, 
Make a hollow djipsis, thc^ focusses 12 inches asunder, 
and the ordinate 5 inches long ; cut it olf in botli its 
focusiJCS, that it may assume the iigurc A. lidly, M>ake in 
the hollow body, near its*lower aperture, foui hoks, 
lines in diameter, anci directly opposite (c, c,). Jly, 
Fasten two. fiat ilcyu-rings (r/,) almost an iron aiul^ Ulh 
broad, at both the upper and the lower inwaiu edge of 
this oval cavity; aijd till the inside of it with; small iion 
hooks, y'.lting out aiout six lines, and tlirec or four inches 
distant from ca<;h other. These, togcllicr with tlic rings 
just mentioned, serve to fasten the Thus,. will tlie 

body of thefurriacg be made: only you m’lSt add at tlie 
outside, two iron handl^i*!. {e^ e,) to be rivetted eii each 
side of it, that' it may be taicc/Hiold of and movc,d. 'Ithly, 
Make (he cover of the furnace, Whijrh may be formed like 
the partVut ofF fiom the ellipsis, see fig. B, Let this 
have an opening (i) mad^ in it, four inches live 

indies abroad at bottoni, and four inehc^s at top; and 
'adapt t| tljis aHi iron door, hung on'hinges, to shut dose, 
and havhi5>3jt di^insidt a bolder fastened to it, answering 
exactly to the circumferc<icc of the •door, and as promi- 
' nent inwardly as the thickness of the ^ute to be applied to 

I 

■* f^ute will be described at* large in the next article. 

^ • it ; 
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if the fame purpose, let small* iron hooks be fastened 
to ti\»insidc of the door, which is iutercepted bf the sijid 
horded. And lest this cover siiould be burnt within by the 
forc%^ the fiiA you must cover the inside of it with the 
Mime lute ; therefore it must be likewise furnished with a 
/ing and iron hdoks, was done to the part y/. Besides; 
hiis, you must fasten two iron handles on the outside o^ 
tliis cover (fig. B. c c,) : then a round hole must be made 
iji the to*p of it, being three inclics in^diametcr, prolonged 
into a hollow tube (d) almost c)^lindrical, and a <ew "inches 
high, upon wliich an iron funnel may, in case of neces- 
sity, be adapted. 5 th]y, J'he.lining bt)tb ^>f the body and 
cover of tliC furnace is made of the same materials as bo- 
f<!)n -iv •Lioaed. Moreover, you ^nust yiakj.' for thisd'iir 
r.: I - : > movcalilc bottoms,^ viz. 0*^4^ receive the ashes, 

uo.iit the air ; the othet to serve for rctkictions^ Tlic 
wiad^vkh an iron plate, formedtinlo aHiolIowcy- 
lirulei,*' op^nLat top, and to be*shut at bottom wiia an 
orbicular iro^ pyite, with a basis, file inches high, ol 
such a diameter, as that it raaj^reccive the yifcrior^sj^Hu e 
of file body of ‘the furnace (fig. yl) the depth of half an 
im h, sec fig. C:.^hcrefore, let an ircyi ring (r) half an 
inch broad, fastened on the inside of thftsaid buttom, the 
distance ^f half an^indi fron[^itsjS|?pcr border, to support 
the body of the furnace put into it. Again, let this bot- 
rom have a square doeg', Your inches high, and ajiiWiany 
inches broad, that may be shut closely, tliat yoj^ iifay in- 
crease of dirninisli the draught* of. the air, at pleasure. 
On the loft si^ of this door, about b^df thc*licight of the 
bottom? let a round hole {d) be made, one inolijind a 
^alf in a diameter, to admit the pipe of whei^ 

need requires. , Next wthis, let Smother bottom part be 
made j>f the same mafter and figure as the Toregoing : let 
it^.likcw^ise of the same diamgter, but two inches higher, 
^ as to be seven inches high. Let it likewise ha\c«iyund 
It a similar iron ring below its iippCr border, to support the 

hodv 
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body of the furnace to be received in k. But Jet a 
two or three inches broad, and one inch high (fig. /a: /■,) 
be ciif out just below the ring in the side of this b'*ittoni 
part; and Ict^inofher round hole be madrf’in the leHciide 
yjf this first hole, fit tp admit the pipe of ihc bellows (rf). 
Further, let another round hole like the foregoing (c) be 
^ rpadc on the light, one inch fromWhc bottom : then let 
the whole inside of this bottom part (llic p.iit above the 
ring excepted) be over-laid with lufe^ and a bed be made 
at tlie bott<?mi, of a figure like that represented by tlie line 
(./» /f»)* The matter of which this is maile is cojnnion 
lute pulverized, p^sffcd through a sieve, and mixed with 
such a quantity of sifted charcoal dust, as may he lightly 
fohcfrcnt, \vhc/i ipoisteiK'd, mixed together, and .prosscc* 
down. Of this mat^tcr l^hc bed is made at bottom, like a 
segment of a ftphcie, having \k the middle a small cavity 
somewhat hmx'r,' iflid made extremely smoo*.lLJ 

, ■ ‘ i 

s 

\sr xif this Purmre, 

furnao? is cliiefly fit for fusions, which may be 
made in it, with or without vessels. ln‘n v-ou are to 
melt *Y put the body of flic furnace (fig. A,) 

upon the* fivsHiottom (/^) wdiich has a door 'to it, to 
o[)cn on hinges : introduce tv/d iron bars through the liolcs 
of ih% /urna<;c, (fi<j. A, c, c,) ; *piit upon them the iron- 
grate, *^^vticll you are to introduce through tlic upper 
mouth of the finnacc: then put in the middk^ of this 
^ grate*?. /nYc/'^or squ^^^c /zVe, very sni.ooth,(%arnied, and 
dry ; (Vckcrwisc, flic vessels put irpon it, especially the 
Urge onc5*'*.a,i;e e-isily split by thtf moist vapours coming 
out of it by tlie heat. i.et the hnght and \vidth of these 
be a small inaftcr l)ro:ider Jnd liigli$r than the bottom of 
the crucible or vcxjscl set ugon it ; for if it were less txigh, 
the UoWom of the vcssclcould not be sufficiently warmeo • 
and if it were less brefad, ' the vessel might easily fall 
ft from 
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it: then put* upon this tile the vessel containing the 
to be melted, and surround it immediately with 
eJLlS on every side, widely must be ranged with care. 
Tlly mre is go\’%rncd and regulated by opening or shutting 
the door of the iish-holc (hg. C. b\\ you may excite 
M)y putting tJieH'over (fig. B) upon tlio body of the fur- 
\iiacc ; and if, besides^ you put a funnel upon the cylii^- 
drical mouth [d) of this covers the melting fire becomes 
still moie violent but if you moreover introduec the bel- 
lows through the hole of the lA>ttom part (ilg.*f- ; and 
the joint of the furnace with the hotlom pait and tJie 
door of the ash-hole (ui^less.i Jean W' stopped \cry (dose 
of itsclfj be tightly closed with IVindso}' /oe;;?, tlic lire 
^nay be, excited to so powerfui a as Jo suipas# ti:e 

heat of a smith’s forge. Anothet ^ad\ :Mit:igc of ll'is iiic- 
thod is, that the vessels arc not st; Casliv htokcii, because 
tii^ blowing (.y-' tlie bellows* cannoi aht’ft iLem ixunuxii- 
ately^^inCltccause a fire perfectly caua! is c::ciLcd on 
every side. lOne fnay^casily examine >(ith this t/j)nara(i{Sy 
botv 6'fo?its are affected by tl^: violence the liVi^nly. 
IVow, if you have a mind to perform any operation Zi^if/i- 
eiit a : and with a naked fire ; fey: instance, to melt 

and reduce' cc/jper, Vm, lead^ and /Vw, iw tjieir ores; 
the body of the furnace must In^^put upon the other pc- 
distals, having a bed in it (hg. J)). However, you must, 
before this, open with ^ lAiife the oblong hole (c), jj!#d the 
round one (d) of this bottoyi part, VUich ai^ sfft^pped 
with tlnVlutc sticking to the inside : then you apply at the 
round hglc (^), on tin; left side, J.hc bclTows, in* such 
manner that the noziile of it being •directed i:>b'}iqucly 
downwards, may blow skongly against llje^ by); 

Vy this means, all thy ashes’^ that fall into the bed aie 
*blowiy*way, and the* strcngtl J of the fir([rT1cterniined to 
suql;v*^i degree, that all the melted bodies that fall into 
life said bed, remain in their stafe of fusion ; and *vgrc it 
.-otherwise, the melted bodies would immediately wax 
*voL. I. F cold. 
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cold, and adJicre m graiiks to the bed, v^diereas they on^lt 
to liave nK‘ltcd inlo one regular mass. The oGlong 
in the fore part of this bottoiji part (c) serves to diseSvyr, 
by means of a poRcr, whether the mattcrliii the 
jpcltcd or not: it ser\jes likewise to take away through it 
wliatevcM* might stop the bellows, and in^somc cases to ^ 
-t^Ce away the scona: then you piJt, first, coals into the/ 
turnacc, one span high, and blow them well with the 
bellows, to make thcni burn, that the .bed may be very 
hot bcft)ve Ifhc matter Ao be* malted is put in ; for if this is 
not previously done, tlie me Itecl mass seldom runs into a 
rcgnlns, hut remains displ-r^cd jmong the scoria^ which 
soon grow hard. 'I'he bed being well heated, lyid fresh 
coal» added to^ the fire,/ put into it such ijuantity. of tht; 
matter to be melted^ as faiinot hinder the fire from being 
carried to the«rc([uisite degrei; which cannot be de ter 
mined otherwise* ^lan by experience: agt*iH. pi^ fl^sh 
coals, and upon them another quantity of il\ maJlcr to 
be melted ; they riay be, like cTnc^u^sn another: 

but mass, oiR:c mcltc;^*, could not long sustain the 

strength of thc/ire, or if you had a mind to melt a greater 
quantity of the master than what ran be eontaiijed in the 
bed, you giust opi*n the round lower hoi? (fig. J), t\) that 
you may 'make a cluiiu>€i passing from that liolci through 
the lute, and reaching to l^ie^mall cavity at the Ji)ottoin of 
the : ^to this hole, at thc*OL|tsidc, apply an earthen 

dish like Jibe bc|I \Vithiii, or any other proper recipient, 
surrounded with burning coals, into which tlwJ matter 
meltcM, riinnifig from^the bed through the I^lc JJig. 1), t) 
may bL (iollec’tcd, <is is rcprcsentcd'by /f. 


0USE^VATI0'ls\ 


Furnacks uf^tlic foregoing description, together jyith 
cnicijbks, blaek-lead pot5, and many other chpmieal appyj- 
ratus, were formerly imported from Germany, at great, 

ctxit ■ 
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and trouble.* They are now made in England^, 
vith considerable advantages, being mdrc* portable, 
fhVfcr, and Readier. A complete fujnacf, capable of 
beilg\worked in a parlour chimney, may be had, from 
d\ 3, to a higher nxpence, which wiH create little trouble/^ 
and will rcq(iirc!| rib assistance from the. bricklayer. • 


ZC/T£S. 

In many chemical oper^qns, the vessels must be co- 
vered with something to preserve them from the violence 
of the fire, from being bitokeA or mcltetH and also to close 
exactly iheir joinings to each other, to retain the sub- 
stances* which they contain whch they arc volatile* and 
reduced to vapour. For this piirpoic,^ several matters are 
employed, allied in general iuUs» ^ * 

* which glass anjl earthen-ware* retorts are 

covered, outht to^bc composed of nearly equal parts of 
cojrsc sand vnclrcfracloiy clay. These matters arc to be 
well mixed with water and a*-*Iittle haV, so as to^ IWrm a 
liquid paste, with which vessels are to be*covercd, layer 
upon layc^, till I’tM of the required thickness. The sand 
mixed w^ith the clay Is necessary i^ this Iflte, to prjsvent the 
cracks vfhich are •occasioned by itie contracting of clay 
during itr.® drying, which ^ it always does when it is pure. 
The hair serves also 10 bind the parts^of the lute/Snd to 
keep it iipplied to the vessel ; for, notwithstanding the sand 
is introduced into it, some crackS are always /ormed, which 
would be likeJy to tumbfc off in pieces. ^ 

The* lutes with which the joining^ of vessels afe 1‘Ioscd, 
of different kinds, a^fcording to the 6f the opc*- 

rations to be made, anu of thc^ substances to be distilled in 

\ 

may be had, of alt sizc%and prices* of Mess. Pugh and 
Speck, at their manufactory, at the bottom of Booth £itrcet, 
.• Spital Fields. 

f2 


those 
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thr.^r vcstitls. When vapours f)f vvalv'iy lifjiiois^ niitl ? 

au: nu1 er)ru)''ivc, ar*' O) be c nnlaiiRfl, U is suilai^ 
surrouud (h'-^ioiiynj^j of llir^re('eiv(‘r tf> the nos(‘ 
aU inhie, u of the irtoii, with slij)S ol ? 
au\< u(i wilii a toii^h paste of flour ai^l waie: In Mich 
c^''' s ^lips ot, \vu bladder, whirlf >fili*adix theiii- 

'vi\ < ^ fo the ])jits, arc hi^lilV < tun cnient. 

M! 0 ]c pcMcLralino; and disv»lung .vapoiii a,ic to he conlu'ii- 
('d, a lutt !•. ft/ l)( i i^ij)!oycd of ({uict ifnu. sla.kctf hv thc^ 
air, and h(\it into a liquid pus^ w’ith w hites of < *1 his 

j)asto is to l)c sprcatl on ijnc'.n slips, which au* to he^ aj> - 
plic'd c\M( tly to t4u:*ioiniifo»of Jlu: vessels. 'I'liis lute i*; 
canivc'nienl , it easily dues, hcc'onies solid, ainl si^irieieiitlv 
iirni. Lasll\ ,«w'lw‘n salific, aeid, and (‘(jirobiu' vaprjiirs :ii« 
to he eontaiiied, W(* must they ha\<‘ recoui’sc to tlie lutci 
called //// ////c\ JJ'liis hdc is yiVlc by founine into a j)astc 
some dried clay finely [jowdered, silted fh\rtLjj|^a 
Luviisic\c‘, and mtiisteiied with waiter, and heat- 

this paste well iji a^nortai* w ithixuled Jinf^ta] (u’l, /. r, 
linsei^^oil wdiidi has heenlfiade hv hoilijT; it with 

litliar;;ci sold ftv the coloiirmcn. 'fliis lute will lake and 
rel.iiii the hirn^ th,?t is given it. ll is^^ieiailv* rolleil in 
eylindeis^«t a eoif'eniejil size. 'J'hcse arc to he cj)pHci:, 
by fattening jlicin, ttflh^ 'linings of ihc ve'-^'^‘*s, whicli 
ought to he |K'rh’i tly dry, het ausc the Jea'^t inoisnuc' would 
prevcll^ the Jute tiym adheiin*’. lien the |{-i!'/inf.'s art.*, 
well <los*(l witlftliis fut It.if, iIr- whole !■- b. lje,( iwe.od 
with slii)S of l]nen, S|iUM(t.v.itiv lute ot lime am! wliiles of 
‘"'I'''- I ^ slips .m*to he li.uind round witfi pai'k -thread. 

J In' lutr is m;j:essary to hecj) on tlic fat lute, he- 

fause thisIJTt^'wcmaiiis sofL an(ldv)es nt>t hu t,:ne soii^i- 
enough to stlj^on alone. • N \ 


r-ARn 
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>ir^VW*'' r»#V^T}'THOD OF TFSTINA'., lU, FiN'tNC, SnPAR\ir\'» 
ATfAYJN'V \\u TOI'f.HF NIK(.r THOSE YJTAIS; TOfrI rili 

:Tr» ori’lu Ki c^ripts, for (.rnjiNC, 


P RlA'iOrS to entering upon the scivui.iJ ila.ulu'tl ic- 
iij)Oii gold and silwrr' it* nia) he piujrer to give 
a hrlrf' of nietallurgy , or, in ollKr*woitis, “ 'Tlui 
art of extracting aiu|, jTnrifving of iiielaJs, in llpi great 

*Mki* •ti i.il has Ix'cn niadt' gn a small scale Ii Is 

i ailed an Assi>) that ;uiy pai ticiihy* niiiic*is like))'* to ho 
j)rv<fiud)le, tlic woiknicn piocced as 'llic\ dig a* 

|)e;pcm!i\ ul.h' S(juarc pi», large cndijgh t(j! adiiilt ladders, 
;vi)eicl)y tiu yjnay de:^eiul. fAcioss liie mouth of this j)it, 
v.hiJji is tailed a shaft^ an axw is usuall)^'*kitfl, foj the piir- 
jxv.w: of raising hut kets loadfd with llu* mineral ; and 
pumps a:c vilso placed, for carrvnig ofl* the dr, linage: ^vatci. 
If the deptii of the mine bc’so gveat as to exceed the due 
• p’, opoitioa 
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proportion of t^e* first square pit, an horizontal drif^ 
formed, at the end of which a new shaft is surik, ai^ 
on alternately till thc 7 reach ^hc bottom of the orc-»i^ 
The drifts, wlTich tcsemblc galleries in sonib nicasuij 
propped up by art, if, the stratum throydi which they pass 
jvS of too crumbly a texture to supp()\ itself. Regular 
sypplies of fresh air ought at all times to he kept upj^ 
Sometimes it is practicdblc to open airhomicdiatc passag7 
to tbc plane below ; hut if this cannotjir effected,* a new ^ 
shaft is* sui*k at tliat part of gallery whicii is* 

furtliesl from the former sj^t, so that if one ()f these is 
higher than the odior, thc| easily circulates. When, 
however, they arc c(|ually high, a fire is kindled m a fm- 
nacc«o\erthc mouth (if j^ne of the sli.ifis, and tluu^a sup-, 
ply of air is gained. ^ Ai^ain, the pumps which are usually 
employed to tj«k(' off the diai*iage water are sometimes 
insufticient for tlfeijnivposc, for'a sudden 
will in a moment inundate the galleries ; in UiPIlIisl, the 
workmen, having warning hv the pe('iTliar iiud of the 
rock it ij struck, ^rut^^he rock to give vent to tne 

water, and rctnvat hehiiul a door which they have pre- 
pared, which sliuts (,)ut the rluid from o\ ei taking, them.— 
Mines are jSiibjeet.to elastic vapours, wdiicli arc extremely 
dangerous to the workmen^: ^iheir effect'^ are prevusUed Ijy 
rapid currents of fresh air, *or hv deton, itmn. 

Whj*,^^ (he ^mineral ib hroughP (^ut of the mine, it is 
pounded, ^washe(j, *i ousted,, melted and refined. For 
pounding it, large knockers arc moved by som/'/stiong 
rncch,Aiical potver ; and after it i^ j)ouii(led/ it put on 
inclinccj^ tables* to Ix' washed, that the water mav ejwy off 
the gangue^ -UjaUjx, or immedialeJ>ed of tl)e ore. When 
, ores contain sulpluir they sl(ould Bo roasted in the open*^ 
air, otherwise Irtttry maybe roasted in*ihe furnac^!; iit^vhieh 
they are to be afterwards melted. Some ores will ineh^V 
them^'Wes; others require a flux for fusing them, and 
must be brought in contact with cbiucouL 'i’hc furnaces 

whicif » 
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I \ ^ ^ ^ 

arc^cmployt^d arc of vaiioirs kinds ; but, sometimes, 
fY'^ame furnarr will answer two purposes. •Although 
nmtils arc by these means reduced to a metallic state, yet 
^aV ve frequently mixed together, of Various kinds, and 
(licy therefore ire some furtheii; processes to separatjj 
them. 

or coLix 

Goi*n, wlilel^y.lSj^ been termed jW, the stnty iim\ /ting 
‘a')f flicla's, is a pcifcrt*lftnf#JL \d' a splcMuiid yi?llow*(‘olour, 
and n<»t liable to aluaation. ^^Vhen gold is \cry pure it 
loses in water hetv'ecn ;\niiKif(icnth finj a twentieth of its 
weight.. A euhic foot of gold weighs i:iJh ])ountl!. : its 
•iuirdot^ss is not veiy coiisiderablo beiiu; in an iiitcamtdiate 
>tate between the hard and s»)ft*ip('Jals. It is cxlremelv 
malleable, and spreads readily under the immmer ; and by 
Tl'-jbiwnd » skilful artist may be wreVght into any sh.jpe 
n) f frill, i\onderful and siirprisingfis its iliu'tility as to 

nearly ex(\ed^ belief? From absokhe experiments, an 
ounce of gold maybe beat<s^* into a»leaf,tliat Wl^ cover 
ten acres of ground ; and an <»uncc of goid may be made 
also to i^)ver, perfectly, a silver wive* that is M-t leagues, 
or miles, or 2, 'U t, 3 20 yards, oi¥7,0!t2,f;^G0 feet, or 

S iiiclu’S, in lengthy A vngle grain of pure gold 

has bcei'^extcnded o\cran .nea that is more than fourteen 
iuindied inches squ.iiv ;* and a wire of the sanvv metal, 
onlv one-tentli of an inch ii^ diameter, Jias been A)U!ul so 
lenaciniss as to support f.ve hiuidrc‘tl pounds weigiit, with- 
out breakings hamni<’ring will make* it ralliei'iirittle, 

but heat soon restores its ductility, w*liich *is tesmed iical- 
ing or annealing. 'J’h'r colour of gold sojT?etimes vanVs, 
but this is () 5 ii^ig to • omc imxttne or alloy. When it i.s, 
pure *il ‘’is called'gcrFci of 21 carats ; an^'as* tlie number of 
c-:jats decrease, so much tlicjinore is tiJie alloy (generally 
of silver or copper) ; thus, one’ejuarter of silver, •ajid one: 
cniarter of i opper, to one lull* of gold, iiK'orpoiated to- 
^ ^ i;etlieri 
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g‘.;Lh<T, r>);;kc a^olil ot 1.2 carat'^ ; and iihis is specified 
/lie !)<iis (*t i,n ;ots. (joid is uiialter<iblc by air or wa4.p 
\lu* cl'ilni , wiiii h niav aj^pcar oci asionally on itiisp 
ha u is v'.’.t if'v <!'.%•! fi' ir» cMiancoiis ant! 

nisi. 'Tac :a 1 c n oi' lire, lorn; make^r no 

o!i(. tM* Ils si:l)staiicc. \\ hen it h.iA. |L| i ( piired a vivid 
i! .'idts , blit it CHiits i^o riir.i.'s, and suiFci^ 
iiolo^soi v-.hilst in tiision. K’in\\fcl kept t;old ipi 

/uinj((* ibr cl nionlh; am^rh. lio) Ic'kcpt ir^ 
in a '.hri; .i>rnriuK‘e i\)Y a miitjks-k/fljfor tiii.e, without 't be ^ 
!'!■ ', ()[ j Simpit" il-eiihLal agLMits are unable 

I'.) M. ke .j.y i:u])res«lon < but compound bodies, 

Miili as ii'pij VL^iaand iiver sid-pliui *, dissolve ikpower- 
liilly.ft <./o!<l li r, ;i jlci alliniiv im* incivury than^ 

.any other r,ielalli< subst^iiict' has, and it will therefore de- 
lonipose ain.ik.’<Hnis cf any ollwT metals wiih mercur\. 
'I’lu: ani:il;.;vj-5n id' jjald with lueieuiy is ot aiUiigher ipn! 
more solid coloui iii piojaiilion to the {greater Jjffanu.y of 
j>;old. 'This amaii;am is li(jui<ied bv heat, and^hill irvtid- 
li/e oi^|#'%')<)l;rie,, like ';n'’:‘t oiif'lie eomj)OLim!s of (Jiis kind. 

It is used ]»im(i>\»!ly l>v the workmen in .t;ililing in nafer- 
if/'/*'/, tei nud An alloy of silver withhold 

prodi:' es 'v;. uiiith is used ])\ the jevvcllers. 

S >11 S> l !*i vkl i ik, f »* O 1 1 by u'.ost nations, to rrpre - 

sent ibv' t.i ib. poxii;. d.His uf nature ami, art, it is 
111' ni\ '-^o'y aiul en'p.MLint lOediseovir its i-Xlrcme 

puiil'', l^iv) he inde lo Ueiei t ain fraud which may have 

Lee*i to eiiere.iso its lu:ik. ('hemists arc in fiic pcjs- 

^essa hb.j a -e.eiiKjd <)is/c.'7/e^' it, aful this p4Culiar*proecSo 
is tern cd ^I'Pi'tiuiiuT , winch is as follows. • 

• ' V 

• 1 liisc old ;.U' loUfiisod. in liciT'or «//«- ,;a/u a</^;uul ' 

. rmtu m w iiomtnclaliiro'*W.aise thoy jH^soia 

i)y tlio-'O iiiimcs in tl't'^raops, <indllurc &o c<ilU’d lii the ivorkiiic^^i 
void ,iM(l ilv« r. /'t. , 


A/if/uul* ‘ 
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of testing (kthl by^Cupillatien : list'd also ir. 
testing of Siiirr. 

'iSiF, j)r(H'css of>^ipcILuioii is thc^irt of do^troying, \i-# 
tril\ ing and Scot^^nng all the imperfect jnelals which arc de- 
structible, and \ 4 hi(.Jki;ii c extraneous to pure gold and silver 
A e see then, tl^i^tlie examinalioji, ov assuy^ ot the purity 
goId*or sih'cr, ^•c'^'iYyitely considcij'd (for uhcii they arc 
ifilxed, and purified from Rv^ir s(‘\cral oics, *011 a large 
scale, it is teiiiK d ///.oVrj is'\io othei than asceitaining 
diflerence of weight I weali the residue of the metal, 

after llu^ operaiion, and its priinitixe sl.ite. V (pianlity of 
W pfopuid-uiate to the s.uppoSed (jwantUy of allo^, is 
mixed with eiihcr of the |iurei iniitais. 'rids mixture is 
put Into lilt })orous ves's<jjs^ lulled cuprf^ niad(' of the 
ot .jf. Reined hones kneaded v\*th water; oi* the 
l.it'er*ri)inj'|j^'s’lion W craiiiined into ih\ iron 1 ingle, see 
phUe I\. figlil., Afte? this, it is ;;x|)ose<l, fora length of 
tiiTU', to the strongest Iieat ol^ft reverheratiflg fiimaiW, till 
the imperfeet me!::!, load, is fol illy scorifled, ov, till the. 
gold, nr silver, w’dch evoa' is the suhji^ t of^ the operation, 
assume <i da/:/.Iing orightness. lids tinV.' lit Avill be 

iound, tRat the hgne ashes altsoibed ^je impurities, 
and tile pyre metal forms a brigliL ineudiic button in the 
centre of tin: cupel, hi determining ^bc qiumtity -o*f im- 
pin ity t[jc pill er nictul eontameil, it is I'ftiisidei^'d as con- 
si.>.ling turlvc paits, which .tire called j^enny-'iceighls^ 
eaLli of A'ldch are dividl^^ into twcnfv'-four grains. If the 
mass ftnder consideration has lost m flie cupel •only the 
l^vveluh-])ait of its w'cigh‘, it is said to be of t ie'ien penmj^ 
/ieeip^kts ; if it. 4 MS^ los* only a UVenty-^ourth part of its 
weight, *ir is said to bfi of ckvti^i pain^-xeaghts and tu'eho 
fill* 


Of 
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• 0 /* st'paraling Gold from Sih'^ r- 

Although gold and silver may be perlfectly 
/roin tlu* more ijnpcvftvt metals l)v vjje aioiv-incntibned 
process, yet they fannot be separat( ir'‘\»^oiiT each other 
by the Same means, herausc tUev withstand ll>e,. 

heat of the furnace; otl;er inetliods, fli^^’efore, are en> 
pIoY<*d, wlileh are termed Mtlutitmy by 

'and in l/w J;y/ ti^T^?f\vhich, sepaialcl\ ,* ^ ' , 

Partnii^ i)J C^vldjunn Sihcvy hy Soluhon. 

PArn'TKc, bv solution is iiMially tcrtiK'd hy 

forli^, 'Mie aou ’ lorfis, Yvhicl) is e.*-’ed f(»r lids pur- 
pose, must Ik^' (Y'.tu'inely }ajrt\ and fiee Irom anv ad- 
mixture ot' other '* .ic ids, ollieiwise the* otliV-'i aihis‘“A’iiJ 
keep a pari cX t^e silver dissolved vsithiri/ThemsVdves, 
formir.;; other eompoinuK, winc h lAMnaiifnig ntingled with 
tlie \\ ill ,‘:< c'p’ some <f^Mhe sil\er iinpuiihed hy the 

prcKess. Xnolher jiuiteiial circumslanec*, beside the pu- 
lily oi tlie acjiia fo^tiN, i.^ a due kno\v!c'dge of tlie pvo- 
pc'rtions <^f the -iwo ny‘!'ils to cmc h other, for if the 
gold exerc*d lh(' silver hi 't^yantitv, the. latter will he c:o- 
vered hy the foiiiu r, and thus he guardejd inifu the ac- 
tion of-the apkk ^^hi<h, it should* he* observed, is not a 
solvent of^golcl. ‘W'licji assa^yers, llterefore, want to know 
the proportion of gold to^ silvcn* in tlie mass, nhw riih 
^the mass upon a Louch-stoiie, so 'J> to k'^ivc a luark iipoa 
it; they Oien niakk similar marks with ihcir proof htrd/rs 
(ivliieh are needles composed ol^ gold and silver allayed 
together in gradiiiited pA:iportionst,{jmd_hv/'omparing tlic*^/ 
colour of the several marks, they discover the? ‘ probable 
scale of admixtuil'. Hayii^ ascertained this point, they 
add «iOrc silver, if iicccssaiy» and the mixed metal is^ 
cither rolled up spiially *iiud conitfs, or is reduced intcj - 
• ffraifL^‘ 
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and is placed in a matntss (See plate 4.) ; line 
nlu'fcfoTtis is now to be poured upon it, iii.the pvopor. 
V \ weight, of three pj^its to two of t^ie and 

is^to be assisted by tlic 1 k?ciI pt a sand-bath. 
WluSi no further solution goes on, tjie aqua foitis is iho-i 
roughly chavged ^Avith the silver, and is to be decanted 
ofFi fresh aquaifortls^is to be added, and to he repeated 
to a third timcV,>iJl^ heh)rc ; the c^old is now to he washed 
•yith boiling waUS> which will make it perfectly pure, if 
^ ~K f)p( ration lias becai** .l. V; peifornied, and tliis *£oJd is 
*-iilled ^oltl of partluf^, * ^ 


r^j'tlnp, of (hild from Siher^ bu (\')uc)iiiition. 

Parting by romentatmu wdii(‘}i R^in^appiopiialc term, is 
also called parting by coix'cntratioii, and 4s usually eiii- 
|[]4o';efL’whe/^ die quantity of gold is s4)*great*to tlui of 
tile SAver, is to render it a diffic ult Usk by aqua foitis, 
'I'lie nilxed‘viictal* to«be cemented is to be reduced to 

I • 

plales, as thin us small pieeesti>f iiioncfy. ^\t tlie*I)^^ttoni 
of tlie crucible, or melting pot, is to be laid a stratum of 
remciit, t'^xnposed of four parts of l^iick^ powdered and 
sifted, one part of gfeen \iirioI, L c. coppev;?s, calc ined to 
redness, <ind one jnirt of coijjmon.salt ; about flic thick- 
ness of a Jjnger in depth. I'pon this stratum a layer of 
plates of the mctvil is* t& be placed,^ and flien 'CViOtluT 
Miatieu of cement, and so gn till the ^ruciblj is*hl!cd. 
It is no\v% to be ))lated in a fiu nacc, or oven, (after a 
top has been luted or> the rruciUle) anil exposed for 
twentv«-four hours, till it is gradually made red hU, but by 
no means to be melted. 7'hc fire is now left to g» 
•‘Jilt, and the mcHal is permitted feo cool, that it may be 
* V-parated’ from the* cement, and boilc'cli repeatedly in 
large (piantitics of pure \vauJ. This gold is afterwards 
to be tried on a touch-ston3 ,> and if it is not suffititntly 
.purified, the process must 'be •formed a second time. 

V r }ly 



i'i 
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lly the above inetliod Vve see how p’owcrfully silvet?^^'' 
flii»soiv{ (l '])y» maiioe ariil, when in a state ot sul)lil‘/ v* ^ 
pour, js disengaged h >ni tlic common salt / 1 ^ ^ 

icnicnt. fi’.siiad 'of coiiimon suit, nitre nAiy he iij/d^M's 
Alie nitrons a^id le.nh'ly dissolves silvv;ii; hut the mfxing 
of connnoii sail ancj nilic together, is injudleioiis, 

lve( aiist' the joint acids are al)le to dist^dve a)nie ot the gold 
with llie silver. V\'hatevpr silvei- has separated wi^l 

now remain in the eement, hut it freed from thy 

|jy k ad, iii'thc method dcstrj^F^yflf vupcHalioiu ’ ' ' ' 


Ptnlmp^ lij ^d>/V /Vofn^WxT'/ , ?>? ihe dry Way. 

Bi'Sini twv h'ni#er methods of parting, th€‘rc is k 

third, wifu li i^ lei oi jiarting by fusion, 

whi« li is perfofiTK'd hy means siiljilmr. I his dry pirU 
ing Is Iroirijlesnnif , and c von < pensive, •iioX 

to he iinderlakcn hnl nhcai the silvea far^eecus iJn' 
gold, hc’r.rosc snljihur will not separa'te .it Ir^o uisilv as 
acjua^fd'tis, ai^^l vvi«ll, (iieiccoie, r(M|uiri‘ a fmther appli- 
c-ition to c';ijV'lkili(n) anrl solution. 

]k toio ue lu'.it ^<of sll\ er sej^auitei} ue sliall inentiim 
fl*e pill ine|id(fn of^gold hv aiuimonv. 


. (J (fo/tl by Aniianniy. 

^ 4 * 

Cy()1 n juirifA d fiom \[^ alhns by me lting it in a rriN 
cililc that will I sdd twk'edts (jiiantity at least, afid llnow- 
ing ii*pon it, wiiilsL wi fusitai, briec it.*?- \\ eight M)f eriidc 
antimonv. 'ihe cTucihlc is tlicn to he covered, and tlic 
whole is to he kept in a nulting state for some mi- 
nutes; and when tlie Surface s|)ajkles,,ii^ is (juickly lot 
he poured into^Tin inverted-eono (s«?c plate 4.) Voich has*' 
been ])lvvk)l!^ly •lu-ated^ .greased. By striking, the 
cone^cAi ilie ground, the- descent of the metal will her 
assisted, and will conic conipaetlv, when cold, liy** 

simply^' 
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jSi'^ply inverting it. The compavt muss consists ot' two 
flk)ittanc;cs : the uppei part is the sulphur ot' the (‘rude 
united with the impure allay ; the* hiwc'v 
\ tile gold united to some of ifle roguliis of an- 
timo^iv, propoition>ible to the quaiitily of metals whiel^ 
lia\ c been sop.jiutcd from the gold, ajid wliicli are now 
united with tluj sulphur of the antimony. 'J'his ic'gulu^ 
of gold may biV^iScparated from^the rcgulus of antimony 
py simple cxposif*:' to a less heat than will melt the 
. gold, hceause antimoiiV Io «'ohitile in such a* luaft, and 
is lh('n dissipated. If the golil.is not suiricieiUiy puiilied 
J)y this hrst process, (w^jieli.i^ oll(*n J.hc case) it must 
be rcpciitcd a second and even a tiiiul time. Wdicn a 
j*ait is* dissipated, more lu‘at \k I’etpyred^ to ki c|^ tlie 
gold in fusion ; therefore Uie hrt? jnyst be encri ascii to- 
wards the end of the («|)eration. 'I'lie •piiiiili* itioii is 
(^)n'i^^U'ted means of a litlle nitn* into the 

('lueill:^', w 'ich ellectauilv (.ilcii*U'S thc/renuiiiiing legiilus 
of antimoil j. So*mehines after llui.c operations, the 
geld is found to be de]nivei^*ol muoh its uswa^ diic- 
tilitv, which, lM)vvc’'’cr, is easily rc^.LeiLd^to it l)y fusing 
it uitli ni4re .mu bo»’ax. 

oj' 

Sii.vRK, c:d!ed And Diatia, by the chemist?, is a 

metal of a white colmir, ayd lively lyrilliancy. 4t has 
in*itlicr t^ii te nor smell, wlien, perfectly j)ure. Us sj)e- 
( ilic g;<r>i*.ty is, althou^yli (‘onsideiuhle, nearly one half 
Jess tlKin that of gold, as it loses in iht* hydrostatic ha- * 
iarue about an eleventh part of ilsVcight. A cubic fool 
‘of tliis metal weighs #;e\ea hundred and twenty pounds. 
•TJie l( ■ .■tcity of sinla- is also very c6nsiderahle, for a 
wire of ibis rnct.il, only, oml-tenth of, an inch in dia- 
meter, will sustain a weight^ ‘^f iwo hundicd and ^c^enty 
.-pounds, without breaking. *. 'U^fougli gold exceed it in 

ductility. 
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duclirty, yet it may be* drawn into wirts as fiiic as 
:LLh) extc^:i'v^d into very thin leaves; so thin, 

’on;/ ipay be spread •under the haiiimer, ajdi ^ . 
made to contain an ounce of water. It is inferirf 
copper in hardnets and elasticit/j^^nd next atttT it 
tlje most sonorous^ Under the liamirWj if acquires ii 
kardness, which it may be dcpviv(;d oflby heating. It 
seems to l)e as fixed an<J indestnicliblc^gold. Kunckcl 
ke])t silver, as well ^ as gold, in j^t^i^^'^-bouse *furna/>:: 
dining* a ^montli, wiLlioul: ^SffPTaTioiL Silver is apt to' 
tarnisii, and even to turi/t)lack, but it does not lose its 
property of being.bi^ghteiied to .brilluncy. All tlic strongs 
acids are ( apahle of di^sohing it, but the muriatic and 
vitrWlie arc le,ss p^^weifwl llian liie nitrie, or acjua fortis. 

Silver jiiay be piiyith f^ from .an allay with otln r inferior 
ruetais, by trt'filing it with leu'h and also with nitre; ^hc 
former of'wliic li methods is leniu d eupt H [igii rc*- 
lining, and the l.aJer puri heal ion by nitre, \v0 have 
j;\v(‘n a dc’^cuptioii uf^ thv‘ one, Under thevartielc §^viiU 
Uc sJmII now pvocel'd to trit'AI briefly of the otlicr. 

4 

Puripeation of Sii\er by i}iifrc. 

SrevKR tli;it is Uj he,'jvrificd by ijitrc oiigJit first to 
be granulated,^ and then mixed with a fouirh part of 
its vvtight of dry ^litie, an eighl^i part of potasli, and 
a little enmmoii* glass, all :n pow^der. 'fhis mixture is 
to l)e put into a good eipcihle, of such a si/c" as to be 
only two-thirds filled' w’ith it ; afid it is then to be co- 
vered willi a small* ill veiled crucible, with a small Hole in 
the bottom, and luted on fast. Several, thus disposed^ 
may be placed in a fdrnacc, to ‘^yvhiclv^^a ready access 
of air cun be admitted, in order to idclt the silver!' Char-* 
• h 

* (Jr^nul.ilion is easily jlfrl^mcd, by pouring, leisurHy, thi; 
nvelted iiivtal botwvvii llic tvAi^^‘- a new birch-broom, \vlnht they; 
arc agitated, in a pan of water V 

« ( coli 
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b * * • . ^ ^ . 

’ IS now to surfouiul the crucibles even with the tops, 

not above them ; and the lire is to be kindled, and the 
'^cslcik made moderately redf a lighted coa^bcing jdaced 
o\ev t\c little lu)lc of the inverted crucil)lc. If a shining 
light Mjc observed round this hole, *uid a slight hissing* 
noise be heard,- tnc operation proceeds well. Let tl^c 
tire be kept up <^|ually till tlic appearance cease, when it 
to be enorcaL\l to melt the iiiclai thoroughly, and 
tUon reihoved fioin the furnace. 'I'lie larger crucible is 
. !») bL broken when I'rlo cold, anti the sIKVr will be 
found at tlic bottom, covcRd with a giecn alkaline 
scoria. If the metal be not ^ujhdeiflly, pure and ductile, 
theopei^tion must be again rcpcatial. Some silver is apt 
hi be lofct in tliis operation, by llic^swellipgapd detonation 
fit the nitre, wliicli often forces tjfio ugh tlic hole in 

tile upper crucible, unless t^fcat rare bcu^ed® nevertheless, 
tltis its advantages, being •much fliorc expe- 

' dliious than 'uiicllation. * f 

We now i rocced tonlctail some of the various methods 
iluii are known and practised^iy woii:merj in golc^ and 


'I ' V prepare a Crucible^ so as not ttyfontract am/ Gold though 
it be for seivral Ilours’ui^tht^^natesfJIeut. 

m 

'Lake a good crucibltf, *lhat will stai^l the fixe, w::*rni it 
a little, and smear or uib it over with rliind^of Bacon, 
botli insrd« and oulsicic ; then p^Mt it in a waim place to 
diA , wheu dry, repeat r?ibbiiig it ovor again as before, and 
let it dfy : this do for three or four times. Tliis done, 
warm your crucible again, and smear it, both out and iiu 
‘side, plentifully, with sOap ; then |^ut it to dr]^ ; and before 
'\oa use put it on avhaicoaljlic, and the soap will burn 
in a llamc , when it is burnt oft, you mJiy use it for melt- 
ing gold or iiUvcr, and it will not attract tlicse inetaJs, as 
^^our common crucible will. ' ‘ 


Other 
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^ . V . • 

Oliicr Rrceipt^ for Ccnunl.s. 

’Va!' r fiiu' l)Mc\-(lus(, one part, and imciy pounded saltj 
• oik; ]):mI, Jiioisk'H awd ini\ them wiLlj^ vi?u ;^ar, and'^ill a 
Q-ij(il)!c lialfTiill ; tju’ii stratily jdalc^ oi vold,* or gold coin, 
nvith lilt; afort'said inixturc, or ]).isU‘, aiid ])rcss it close 
down; icpcal this as you lia\c (K^'a^ion; and put a thick 
lavci at lop ; then (:|)vcr and lute t^» (^ruclhlc cl&sc, tliat 
notliitlg m?iy evaporate: vtiK'il'll'iis is done, fix vour'eru- 
ti}>lc upon a high hiick, inrlhc middle ot the turnac(‘ ; gi\e 
it a vioh'nt heat, .tof tweU« hoifrs, and the salt will cori^ 
suiiie tlic iinpuiilies of the gold, and attiaci il«into tlu- 
hiicfc-dust. Qi\ * • • t 

'lake, in wcigln,^ nitre, ^of alum, and of sal-ammo* 
niae, one paft;^t\\() parts ofnilriol; loin j)arls of sa't; 
either p:ir\s of l/iick-dust, and mix thejni*\^^i viwea* , 
stratify this mixtiVe and the gold, as hel(>ie^,nhref OaL in 
the cnicil)lc; cover and lute it aipi it a \i(»- 

lentc^irf foran. houV or t\v«S' and kt it ( ool of itself; hut 
hefoic it is quKecoId, take out the gold, fling it into vvlutC' 
wine \ illegal,^ and hoil it therein; then bnis!i it; and 
after y oik have d^)no thisj lieat it red hot u])on an iion 
plate. Or, , . ^ •• 

Take blood-stone two ounrc*s, rust of ealeiiied 

vitriiri', sal-ammonite, verdigiisc, ojic ounee of eat h ; ar- 
meni.iri hple, tiKty, nitre, alum, a <|uartcr of an ounee of 
eath , moisten tliis mixlis^'e three or four times with \i- 
negar; let it diy between while*; them grind ikfine, and 
proceed ‘’as directed ; oivc it a strong ilre for iluee- hours, 
•and repeat it tlirec limes. 

To biing the , silver "-out of the* eemojiting powder, or’* 
briek-dust, mix it with glass and {Jranulatcd leltd ; let it"' 
melt together ; put it to Urn .l«st, that is, test it by ca- 
pe Iliiibn, and you will hnv^, the. siher again \^hich was 
in the gold. 


7% 
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separate Gold and Siher out of the Sjii'eepin^s, 

Take sweepings ; put them into a pan well glazed ; add 
a proportionable quantity of iiieicuiy to them ; mix the 
dust and mercury, with your hands," well logctlier, dll 
you think the mercury has extracted all the gold anc! 
silver fi;om the dust; then put the mass Into a piece of 
was^j-leather, and wring out the mercury ; w^at i,cmains 
in the leather will be like a pa .te ; put that into an alembic* 
and drive the mercury *from it into, a dish with water, 
which put under the head to *iccci\c *t ; wliat remains, 
put to file lest ; refine it with lead, and separate it^witli 
aqua fort is. 

• » • Ti^s^paratt the Cold from gilf Copper. 

• f 

Take four ounces , of sulphur, two ounces of sal-am- 
mcifliiac, one oifticc of nitre„ Jurtf aii ounce of .borax ; 
grind them fine, with strong vinegar, to a* paste, (?hich 
lay thin over the gilded copper; give it a gentle hCiit, 
until the paste Is burned away, and the* cropper lo(»ks 
black ; then lake it out, and wkh a kni^'c, or drficr such 
instrument, scrape* off the golrf in a elcaij dish, and it 
will come ?)fF very easy. • 


Another Method. 

Takje the root of bertram,^' cut it fiqjc ; pour <^nc quart 
of strong white-wine vinegar upon !•; p' tit into abeilir.g- 
.pt)t; cover it with a lid, lute it we’d, ^nd let it boil a IiilIc; 
then tak' it off the firq> and let it cool. ‘Aftcn* this, take a 
copper cup, or any other tiling^ that is gilt; neal it well; 
quench it in that liquid, and' the gold will fall off from 

• . » 

■' Not a commonly \\\o vn root. Let, 

G • 
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■In copper to i:.c , Ucisli i(, uifd tlu.n,mclL iL tlj^ 

awtuiMt'-. ^)r, ! 

i akc fine s^i*aniPioniac l\\^ paits, anil si^phur on t|^^aVt ; 
vpinil ifujn wili toc^etlicr, anoint with lijiscccl oil /strew 
♦h«“ pov\(k'i upon il ; lioiil tin* i^iil pin e. Lo tlii‘ flic, ovia an 
e.yllicii ilislj, \viili ^jkiitcr ; sriLe il w ah an irf)n, and the 
if)l(l wili la!l off Into the di:.!j. 

I akv- nilu anil hoi.i:;, yne (juik c of each ; dissolve them 
i)i a litllo <j ijnlil V of^waiei i then ncal vour eoj)pcr, and 
i i.ciiiir il ifl iliis uMter , ri'f>eat Diis sc\cial times, anif the 

hi ulll tall to the bottom/ - 

• / 

Copprr l'nr,n Stlicr, or ary i>lhrr Allay* 

'Takk liail' ail ownA' of \(irditer, or Spanish ixrirn, 
while viliiol an(l,.sul])hui , ongt^^imei' of c'ai h ; ahim half 
an oiinei' . boil afl toiijetjier in \ine<’p.r, iif ' glaijr7 put 
in your mixt j Ihls wii) disr^ohe and, extiail the 

io))pei, and the siher iwuain wholi\ • ^ 

J 0 ctlrarl ihr Sii.c^' oa! of a llirp' Aiat is fhtch ^lilihd, > • 
as r,ynj vraiain inhre : ft i nrlous St crrl. 

I \Kr a siUer liiig lhalci? ihi^.k gill; make a little hole 
lhioii;;!i tho<\old inlt) llie sil\ei , tlien put the rin^ into 
/n/7/'v,in a \\\{\\\\ plrae; it will dLssohe the vsihci, and the 
!\oId will rt'mc.iii wlu.h-. 


» 7 0 brilih' (ttdd inallvablr. 

Pur gold iiiiu a erueihle, and p/vve il a brisk fire in a* 
wind tinnaie; or h' tore the belknt^; “vvlicn the, gold is- 
ready to melt, Ihjig ge^^tly |iipon it some good, diy, and 
ilear^nitie, whieh will jheA'^iufy fiamc, and promote the 
fu.Nion of the gold, and ^wiU-- spread and cover the gold 

^ then 
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v'lcn cast it^ into an iivj.ol, wliieh hcr'orc lias been wanned 
. *■ ’ • 

aiVl anointed witli wax. Or, 

A I "jod way ^o make gold Aalleahle, is^tbis^ take human 
excrements, diy and calcine them in a-cniciblc to a black 
powder; when the gold is in fiisiofi, lling some of this* 
powder upon it, and give it a brisk tiro, when thepowden* 
is consumed, cast the gold into an ingot, and it vvlfl be? 
line and malleable^ : if you extraot the suit from tlie black 
powder before you use it, it will stilj have a better ^cficct, 
and tliat with a lc^s cpianlity. 


To make Sllerr that is bvitlh^ pliable. 

* 'I'a K f a mark of .silver, half Jn ouTicc* ^)f glass, one 
ounce of iiilic’, a (juaitcrctf an oukc^ ol borax, half an 
oiiiu e of sal^ii:c}nmau salt; puUUI this^into a eru- 

I i})l(‘;*aiul ( o\1:r it with a lesser. one tliat has a vent-hole 
at the liottom, ancHute it well; then gi\e it a brisk lire, 
an^i continue it 4ill yon think^thc^alvcr is dissolved; tben 
co\er the crucible all-over witlilive coals, ex^-epL tbetent- 
lioK’, and leave it to cool; take oil* llie uj)j>cr cruc ibic, 
and you vfill find therein hanging all Mic •iyipurilics the 
silver contained, and wide h oc-ervvioned its liardAcss: tlicn 
incil iJic silver again in a cnuil'Jle, !iml tliri#u into it half 
.til ounce ftf tartar linely ground, and, wlicn in fusion, cast 
it into an ingot, and yoiT will have line Aid ma*ileable .^ilver. 

'Tft i^n JCold, Silver, nr other uMi Uds, a ijiiick/tf^ibn. 

• 

' I’a ivK calcined soap, bowx, glass-galF, or J'r 

^ liyVr glass, an cc]ual quantity ; grind and mix it \vell to- 
gether, this will cause, a quick fusion. Or, * 

Taki yellow amber, borax, ^lass-gall and soap, equal 
quantities , grind them togethevio a powder; and what you 
design to melt, let be dune with ijjat eoiriposliiun. 

G 2 
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• ^hfAlaboratory. 


/ 

To'tnj u'hilhcr iframdiileil Silver contaim aiij/ GjfhL 

T AKJ. sonic silver gniins, and niiikc strokes with thciu 
on a loucli-stojK* ; tllicn, with the end of ii feather, let 
fill a dioj) or two* of aqua forties upon the strokes, and 
let lluiii tonLimic upon it for a little while; if it con- 
tains fgo!(], you will see i?oine remains of tlic strokes, bu" 
if not< the strokes w^JI vai]ish. 


To amalpinuatc Gohl, or lU mij; if zi'ith d/e;v://‘7/, 
is of use to Gilders. 

'rAf:j: a pennyweight of fine gold, heal it intM v( r\ * .jj 
small plates, Ijeat llieni in aVrucihle lecl I'ot n'li o a,.' 
it from the. fire, ‘‘and p<Hir \ipor: them eight { ean\ v, . lyi 
C)f ])iire <jukkj>il\Gr ; stii *the matti'r with a liit't' iion u .1 
and wlien y<ni six* it begiii to rise in funu \vhi( h (jukki*, 
happeiw', c.Lst \oiii niixfine hito an earfhen pan lillcfl will* 
tvater, it will ^I'oagiilate, and heionu: hMclaldi , vNasli i. 
sCNeial limes lo take away its h!aek!K“<^ , rh \<.a lia\. 
nn a)!Uil^din<f (\\\w\ whleh sepaiate •ih.it me;< le v wtii..:' 
Is not ii'iiitv d, by pressinj it i'ctweon )oiii ' 

you ha\e wiaja it up in aMinen doth. 

t 

'• 4 

t 

ojK);i Siiicf\ BnfsS: (opun\ (uid Inoi 

fr^yuii woiriJ gild o\er siivei, take (^t tin: ab.^ auuu 
gam. and ^^i^h it i;ul) tluil whieh y«ni design to gild. <'Iom 
cvei v where, that it may reeei\e gold ail (Aer , then liole 
it over a ehareoalfir:, ip lay it upon it, .uul it will cans'.* 
the (pjlcksilveH* lo tly away; after wlijch, you may .heighten 
the colour with gilding wax^ as shall be diicUed. 


A par- 



c;(^0 AND STLVFR \VrtRKi. 

• • • • 


o *■* 
o;> 

j\nfriicu/ar Srcnl lo Sit^rr to the greatest J\’rh\ lion. 

Takk emeus veneris^ and vinegar, add to them <iuick- 
"il\er, heat them together, til* they ei>me to the e<uisi^.teneOi 
rd* ;» paste j ’with this qu'akcn or anoijit the silver you iij- 
a'lid to gild, and \vhcre\ei* vou tpiu ken, it will turn ot it 
tldisl) gold eoloiir, wliidi doth .Jtot ha])pen wJicn done 
'.villi c|v.aksi!ver onlv, for »hcn it looks white : this is a eii- 
M veo’. ; Y(^’! iiiav" gild npcfli lliis paste wdth leaY-goId, 
a 'Mie'* ‘ .is-. WMiiid require to Ik' ground ; it makes the 
• ' 'j- '■ 1' i;, nml of 411 high colofir. • 


f . -nis Maunfrul gildinJf on Sih.i }\ 

i i?t.o o.ur put, sjlt^ two parts ;^pflur w.iter upon 

* '>.' 0 idf) steel iilings ; hoiF tlic silver llieicin 

• in ^ leddisli , and it wall rccpiire only thetliird 
o-e . u ;;uid voii \voiild otlicpvisc US('. 

• 

^ oh (HUhii^y irhirh uiay be done in (t 

Ik'ttor tluniieitli 'elui^ksV'ver. 

: '.wv tin Idlest gold ; dissolve it hi (KjUiljiegia wlikh 
I, ' l){< I) jfrep:iiv‘d with salt, let the (u/uu ri^iu l)C evapo- 

* • • 

' 1 \ !vo ;!|j> of < ()[)p(*r, and qwencli tlnon ii* iirin<; j repeal this 

• d ■ If (). lvori/i“.. 'Thr |>ow(J4‘j* }oii will had at tin* hottoin 

"T *, V. !i!t !i wurkingn • • 

I 1' / is .1 inishin* oA th<? nitiir and iMnn.'ftic acids. The 

O'' '.arv, .rriirdiiig lo tlic iMtuiv^)! 1 lu* woi k it is l(> bc (’111 - 

V w 'diu* I'.i.dvc it of »*qiial purls, wliilst fdlicrs double out? 

o.!''i i,i tiu' i' kI>, us i'xpcriencit in working luu dirrclcd 
“f|it i • - A jU.i H-gi I may Se also made by dissolving in nitrous acid 
pv '.I’e vhi(.h tlu* niunal^c acid, viz. roiniuon salt, and 

uiiinioni.K . It must bcSvcpt in a phial clo'»c*ly flopped, ^to^keep 
^fi tip- &utfocutai^> Uitiie.^ whicli are f oji^iaiitly ridng. 


rated 
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riilctl to half lh(^ (]iLmt’itv ; then put thv' glass into a damn 
c'l’lLir, OR bjiid, ci!hl llic gold will o\cr uigid slioot in.o 
crystjK, whiydi tako out, atrl let them dissolve ag^in in 
distilled vinegar , put it again upon the lire, and let the 
^hall’ ilu‘ic<d e\iija)rate, then pul the again in the 

fiilar, as hefore, in moist sand, and o\er night the gold 
,vvill Sihuol iiilo crystals. l)lss(')lve these in rain walei ; and 
evapoiale (liat to half the (juantiiy, and again it uill shoot 
into ( r\slals , v.hen this is done, take the erystalihe gold, 
g,iiin) it til pov.der \tith a.knile, put that pc»wder into the- 
vvliiu* (if an haid-lioiied egg, alU'r ihe \oik lias been taken 
out ; set it in a i opl And da^ng> p lave, and o\er night it will 
di.')Sol\(‘ into an oil. and what siKcr you anoint, with it, 
thou^'h e\er so ijiiii, (iiwing it gcauly, noli will hiid the 
gilding of a peiflxllv and line (.o|our. 


Cildi)}^' afh rdlic Grc< ian ^fan)lc^\ 

'I’MvI: meieu! wsaihliiuate and Jal-amyioni.K', of ( ach 
oni'yanie; nyike ;» solution* llu'n of in miud Jorln , then 
di.sso!\t ill it U.e gold, beaten \eiy thin ; let thisMilution 
('v.iporale o\er a la^' until it liei oines lliit ki'.li ; diji in il a 
mImo' win.;, a?h! it»il ( oines out bl.u 1 ^, and, by iKaling it 
in lla; (in*, tuiiis oi.l •v.lde?i,^it is lit to he used toV i'iidiii‘7 
Si her, 

,77/ e is'Kt ^Udinf^. 

emiu^ion \iliioI four oiuiees, alum tu^) ounces, 
wliite \ ilriol o,ae ouni e, v. liiie lead one ouik (‘, salt two 
handliils, n\ev waiter (ine ijuait ; U‘l il heil to lialf the i|uan- 
ihv, and 111 il stand until il seUle,-> and loiiks clear, tlieri i/ 

is lit for i;Sv\ . * 

^ Meiciiry suMini\le, oi corrtV.ivo ^aibliniatv, is mcrciir} dis'>nlvr(l 
b) tliv uiiirialic „i.ui \ and, b} lire, raibcd m the lop oi' a niati\Ub, 
or ollivi \cUi;l. 


To 
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• To tiifdcn !:liui'ksiherjvr Gildiug, 

f AKE pure <jui\k.silv<'r. /. r. free hiJin :iny nuxlurc of 
lead ; ])ut il inl(j a matrass, and fliii;; into it a haiidlul oj 
tine white salt; shake it well toe^elher, and let it stand tor 
two days; tlieii pour upv)ii it stiorv^ \inegai , let it rest 
(Jay, and you will hnd a good (j^uieksiker for gilding, atul 
very c lfcMp. 


To hVd Si/zr'r ichi^lc. 

• • • • 

I'lRi'i’ nc'al vour silver on a ( hare o:d ilie, till it he- 
fomes«a little u dtJisli : then, lw\ ing. hoiled it wifli an 
lajiial ([uantiiv of salt an([ t^rlais ijx^wdeied, withwatei, 
for a (jiiarter of an hoiiP, la!.e it out anfl su lU h-liKi^.h 
fl ii:w.lean waiter, then talwC good taft'.ir,'^ir it e>p^l«''e 
in a f)a])er, j)ut it iji the ilu' so long uritfl il has done hujfi- 
iie^. .uul sniokipg; grtnd it to a tine pv)\vder, mix it with 
dean ^\.lUrinl^) a paste, andV’ith it i»ub o^er vour^iht'i ; 
this done, iK al ii and (piencli it»iii (old u.Uei • 

hiiish W'l#al iiniialns black upon it witji a haii hiush; and 
!)oil it I )i (wo minutes in tartesr walei ;»lheiT rigee in clean 
watt'r, ,?nd, atier you have wiped ik w hh a diyVag, youv 
V', oik wid«!)e done, 

• , y1 Gold Poxi'dcr. • 

^ • 

I'akl leaf-gold, or ;ftiy oilier tiiin beaten g/>ld, V:) the ^ 
ijuaiiltly ot .1 penn\-\\eighl, or as nfu( h as y(Mi jilease , 
jdi--soi\e it in twice, its weight of injua rci^in. ket halt lur 
solution c^apoi'.ite in A sand hec*c ; tluai lake diiedliinn 
I'ag^- , soak ihein in the remaining litpiid , diy them l)\ a 
gentle ha at ; and hum tliem <m a slow f'ire, in a crueihlc* ; 
the powder will remain at tlic bottom, and be (pf 01 yr.h, 

' kiwisli Colour , and with this llie^ilding is p'-iforna d 

jinollicr 
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THE. LABORATORY. 


. Jjxothrr for {^old Gilding;^ 

Take half a pound of aqua Jorfis^ pm into it two 
of sal-amn:onkiC» finely pulverized; let it dissolve 
a fire, and tlicn Jiltrate it through a paper ;* put it into 
a%inv*tr;is,s with as much line beaten gold as will weigh t\vo 
pcnny-weiglits ; set it (m a slow fire, in order to dissolve the 
gold into Lhis aqua When this is done, add to it 

two es hf powdered sar-geunua*^ or rock salt, fine and 
fifji, and let it dissob e upon the fire ; then take fine 
clean linen lags, oacfi ahotit a quarter of an ounce in 
iveight ; dip them into that liquid, until all the Sv^lutiori 
is soilked ; aiui having dfied them, burn them to a pow- 
der, which preserve# fiii* use. .When you gild any thing 
wdth this powdA*,^let themeta^/ou intend togijd be boiled 
and scraped,* tRat it*may be clean and fresh wet a piece 
of cork with spittle', or water, and with it take up some of 
the powder, rubbing th<^ places of* the aictal you a^c 
about Jo gild, intil •it is yellow; after which, brush and 
polish it. You* may use, instead of cork, a soft leather, 
served or tied to^the found end of a little stick. 0}\ 

Take of .the fint^st gold the quaniity of two penny- 
weights, and djssolvc k in^ aqua regia ; add to this solu- 
tion the W5.;3fiit of the gold of refined nitre , let that 
also dissolve ; this d<'ne, dip a fine little liiicii rag until it 
has soaked up all ; dry it gently, and burn it to powder. 
With this pow'dcr, and fre^h water, gild your silver, by 
fiibbing it with a cork, or a leather fastened to the nob 
end of a stick. 


4nothcr Powder to gild with. 

Take refined gold bcatj it very tliin ; make it into 
little rplb ; fling it into aqiui regia; put It in a matrass over 
a slow fire, until all the gt/ld is dissolved, and the solution 

IS 
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is luvncd of a yellow r'olour i llien throw Into U’ sevro pul- 
wrl'/cd nitre, i)y liule andliltie, (dS inu^h .isr ii •will ( 
sinne) ; now l;i^c some long A-irrow siij)S ot li le'lliieii, 
draw them throiioh the ami when ifiev are thoroughly 

wet, hang them in the air to dry, hi a glass hi wl, or ;» 
piece of a hVoken bottle, and, vihen ijrv, light tneiU 
a eoal, and let them tin.is, without riaining, cojiMime ti# 
ashes. With llu>e ashes you in^iy gild, rubhing it on the 
silver wfth a piec e* ot' c oik. ()t\ 

Take a ])cnnv-\vciglil of gold, whfi an ecjiiat of" 

nitre, and s(il-dnuno}uac% all which pc.t into a mCo.iss, 
witli tlirec cpiarts of ; th^.^n )►'JL llu' gold, ncai^ 

ing hoi., into il, and as soon as ttic gohi is dt soi\ed, 
t.^ke sortie cliv linen rags, dip thefii thewin,, dr\ araI1,»urn 
them, hy a ('aiulle, to limlijr, anJ ^niiseue it for use, as 
has been said al)o\c. .• . 


qiuch'cninf^ Wa(ci\ 

? . • . . • • 

*V I'.nc ounce ofc|uieksilvt;r, and »fs rntifh aqua fmrt’s ; 
h't them he pul together into a glass, and Jlfter llic ipack- 
silvcr is dl'^solved, add to it five ounces cif fresh water i 
warm it, and it will he fit tor uscL. 6h', * 

I'ake one ounce of aqua a m ‘trass ; 

add to il a»i]u:irler of an ounce of niereiny, "iTm’r Tet it dis- 
solve-, then lake fresh liver water, aiickinix it with tint in 
the glass, and make il lukewarm : let it sl.ind ei'ise shut up, 

and you v ill have a good quiekefting water for gialiu;;^. 

• • 

. • . 

Another IVuttT’-gildi nil tTjynn Siher, ^ 

• 

Takt coppcT-dakes* pour strong vinegar,! hereon, add 
to it alum and salt, equal quantities of hoto. ; set thorn on a 
file, and when the vinegar is boliri I > aT.j..ith pat, throw 
info it wliat meui you design to gi d, and it \\\^.^ ^aqiliire a 
'copper colour. If you continue boiling it, it will change! 

into 
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• • • 

into a fine j^old roloun ‘’I'liis is a line seV vcl f'or^golcK'milhs 
to gild lor tlic lioiling it in that lic^uid gi\es l^c* 

gildiiK^ a higl^iaiid colom^ 

.'i IWitrr u'In'en xclll i^ive Sihry a Gold C'-loia ^ 

• • 

• 'i'AKr sul|)liiir and nitre, of caeh an ecjiial <jiuinlity , 
gni\i them together vcr\ line, and put them into an un- 
g!j/^ d vessel , cover and liUe it well ; tiicn set it ovlt a slow 
/ire for (wdity-lour hours, ‘and what you iind remaining, 
jnit into a strong erueihle, and le^ it dissolve ; tlien jniL it 
into a phial, and whifte\er,sih'cr,you anoint with it, will 
have a gold colour. Or, ^ 

'J’Jke SLilphgr lyill' a ^)ound, nitie ttuee c]irarti.*!s of r 
pound, mix both tojet^ier, an^giind it line, and ])ro( eed 
as above, or s(*l it U\ent\-four*]u)urs on h(»tas)us, then 
lake it out a*in g’'uul it again. Of this j)ovvf!er, tak^i* onf' 
third ; mix it iij)Vith three <|iuirlerns of running x'Tater ; 
n ix it we!!, and vou wiJI have a fea! “Wi^ler, like blood, 
wliiil^VvIIl line^- sil\« r, copper, or brass ut’ a line gold eO’ 
knii, afar it lain iheiein ten d.us. 

^ • * 

A Mclliid*fi) re.;; ' a Gupd^nc side Gold avd iho oilnj' Silver, 

'i' \M' a , \t i' ut unc'siKir; ll.it it, and lil(‘ iUroapli ;j|l 
()\(i i*:i o’u* sidt , 'vist with a grafei little |)oiiits lijion ii. 
'I'licnTake^a pi'.(fe oi ;;oM in proportion to wlial iliick- 
jie.NS vou wouiu' iiave it,*toim it (.'XiuHIy to thV dniic'n- 
sions *i' ilic’ silver, in « ikit sciuaie* neal hotli tln'^gold and 
lli» 'llveitred hot, •Jirn jay them quick on oni' aifothei, 
a^ul vvit!i a vv.'odct hammer .sirike them genliv together: 
Vvhei thus YOU liave irtiiied lliesi'* two metals, vou mav 
m ikc' ilKTeid* vvii.n vou please-, ont side' will hv. silver 
and the otluT rv'KK i 


I'o 
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7 0 adorn (io/d, Sihr)\ or Bj'ass, u'il/i Enibcllishnicnts of 
' Glass. • * 

Taki: iinc jnilvciizcd /V;//<r glass, of wlial colour yoj 
please ; griuci it upon a stone ; temper it with oil ; ai]d 
melt it over a eleav ehareoal liic ; it will look iinc aiiJ 
beautiful, (‘speeially if the ornan^ents arc well designed on 
the metal, previously to coveiing it with glass. 


OF iiiacirrKNiNG the coi-oi r of toLi) and 

workI ' . 

' lE:.}wRouG4iT gold an(f silver want c^oni:kiCTal)ly of that 
Iustre*and brightness they appear in at goldsmiths shops ; 
for theie they u^iide]g(3 several operations, and are height- 
ened by gilding wax, c:olouiin^*ajid helJing ;,eaeh of^ihich 
Miall be sc'paiately explained. • 


GiJdiiL^i IVar, used fur Gold, or gilded IVorl:, 

^ ^ ^ j 

Takk four ounces of clear wax, lhree''if*v of an 
leance of veiditer, lialN an ounce of eoj)per flakes, half an 
ounce of red eJialk, (juartcr of an ounce of alum • melt 
tlie wax, 'and put the other thiiigs, iinely powder('d, into 
it, and stir it well togetrher ; let it cool ; and form thereof 
round 'sticks like sealing-wax: wdicn ymi have ou'asion to 
make use of it, first heat your gold,’ and then rub it ov/.'i 
with this wax ; then itcal it, and» draw it nimbly thiough 
boiling ijot water and tartar, and it will give the gold a 
deep colour. • 


To 
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To ffk'c Gold ^ hif^h Colour. 

Take dear wax* one pound ; crocus of copper an ounce 
amd a half; sal-amm(j«iiac, fine tena-verte aiul aliiin, one 
Glance of each ; red half an ounce and ohc drachm ; 

crocus niartis and tutty, of each half an ounce ; nitre, two 
drachms; mix all these iijgredienls togctlier, and after you 
have plll^e^lzcd them, stir and mix it well with "melted 
wax, \vlia'lf being spread (fx^er the gilded work, and Aicn 
nealed, as has been observed bcf(^rc, it will give the gold 
a surprisijig beauty. T?/*, . • . 

"lake two pounds of wax, erne pound of r(?d cluilk; one* 
pounfl of wliii^* viuio', ii*ul four ounces of rcs ustum. Oi% 
"Take eight ouncci etf dear \vax, one ounce and a half 
of terra n rtc^ *0110 ounce of a\ usfinny one ounec of red 
chalk, and liaffVm ounce of alum ; dissolve^hc wax-rand 
put these ingredients into it ; let it cool ; then form 11 into 
sticks like sealing-wax ; with this, aVlcr* ygu have heated 
your §j!ded in»tal, tub it (fver ; then burn it ofi', and it 
will give the goW a deep colour. 


AurciJibcl's^ Gildlu^j- Jf\/ / . 

■'I AKE twxf pound of wax, two pound and one#ounee ot 
red chalk, one ounce of vitviof, •half an ounce of tcs' 
ml inn I three ounces of vcrdigrisc;^ arid half an ounce of 
borax. Oi , i , • 

, M ake four pounds of clear wax, \)nc pound cTght ounces 
of red cliSlk, one plvaml eight ounces of white vitridl, fif- 
tern ounees of verdigrise, three ounces of borax, and^ 
•fifteen ounces of ers ustuni ; beat th(?m fine, and mix them 
together; when the wax is melted, .^tir it until you per- 
ceive it to cool, and Ihen^ put in the ingredients, and stir 
them together: when cold, form them into sticks 
like sealing-wax. 
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To make all malleable.^ 

*rAKE mastich, frankincense, myrrh, and borax, of 
each half an ounce, pulverize and m\x them together, and 
when your metal is melted, fling in it §ome of the powdey*, 
and you will be surprised at the effect. • 


» JIo:r to quicken Br(tss fer gilding., . 

DisF.oj.vr: sal-ammoniac in white-wine vinegar, and 
with it anoint your work ; this iwill cause it to receive tlie 
■^ncraijsi!'. 




Ol' Sf.VF.UAl. GOLD COLOURS, WIIR|?1^BY GOLD, OR 
(;iLr WORK, A'l’TEU IT HAS BKKN UKIGilTFNKD 

M ini gildi’ng-wax, RyjL:AivE!j ns proper co- 
lour. ’ * 


ud Silver (iohl-Colour, or a Colo Lir for Kir ilt Silver, 

I ? • . 

Take' one ounce of verdigrisc, ongjjuncc of 'nitre, one 
wunce of vitriol, half an ounce of sal-amn^:''’’../, half an 
ounce of borax ; grind •them fine ; boij thcin in half a pint 
of urine, to half the quantity j then with a brush dipt in • 
this liquid, brush over your gilt, work ; put it upon a clear 
charcoal fire, and when’ you see it lurn black, take 'it off 
the fii'C and quench it in urine. • • 


A Green Gold-Colour, 

Take two ounces of nitre, two oiinrcs of vitriol, two 
ounces of verdigrisc, and one ounce of sal-aminomiac ; 
'mix and grind them with vinegar? Or^ 


Take 
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* r ^ r 

Take four ounces ot vcrdigiisc, four ^ounces of sal-am- 
moniac, two. ounces of vitriol, two ounces of ics iistinUy 
one ounce ofj nitre ; giind them with vincjjjar, and colour 
your gold with it. ' 


r A 'French Gold~CoIoin\ 

Take four ounces of salt, two ounces of alum, two 
ounces of sal-ammoniac, two ounces of untuni^ one 
ounce of ni^re ; grind tlicm with vinegar. ()}\ 

Take four ounces of sui-ammoi>iac, four ounces of \cr- 
digrisc, two ounces *’of nitre, one ounce and a half of 
clean copper-flakes ; grind them with vinegar. 

* t 

A' f?iie Gold-Colour, 

‘ I 

Take mc+tcJ' *n?Lro, and black \ilviol, air 'c(|ual 6?uan’- 
tity of each ; let Uicm boil half away in a clean pipkhi. 

c * 

Another liold-Cvhur. 

*1 

1\\KE one ounce of verdigiise, one ounce of sal-am- 
moniac, one ounce of red chalk, one' ounce of fine salt , 
giiiul all together, anj] boil them witli vinegar. (h\ 

'Take 0i. '» 4 i!inee of nitre, one ounce of vcrcligrise, one 
ounce of vitriol, one ounce of sill-ammoniac ; grind each 
ingredient, scpaiatcly, in a clean mortar ; then mix and 
put them in a clean pan, \yitli water, and boil theJn nearly 
half ah hour. ' • 


A (Jreen (•old-Coloiir, 

« • 

Take four ounces of sal-ammomac, four ounces of ' 
verdigrisc, two grains of nitre, and grind them in vinegar. 


A White. 
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A IVhiic Colour for GohL 

Take two ounces of nitre, one ounce of alum, and 
one ounce of salt ; pulverize and miv thcMii well together f 
then take a piece of a broken crucil)le,; put it in the lirg, 
and let it be red-hot. Wet the work \oii design to coloiii-f 
and roll it in the powder; then put it oii the red-hot piece 
of crucitlc, and the colour will boil up ; when it melts, 
turn the piece of work with tour and* when the 

colour is (juitc fluid, ami is growing yellow, take it out, 
and lay it upon a clean J:)ncV.,,or ahvik iiniil it is coUI. 

-^^Theu^ti’kc an unglazed pot, or a large ( iiicible ; liil it 
ahnost witli clean water; put into 4t a h;^ndful ot' salt,* and 
the quantity of a filbert of gvouncrij^ilgir, and six or eight 
dvo\^s of (Kjiia forlis : lot tjtein boil; tlien your work 
irttc) iL and !i#il it •uniil flic dross of tfic ».n/te colour is 
taken lifT ; then scratch-brush it. ^ 


77 ; colour an old Gold Chain as if it larre nrxi\^ 

’Tak]: tirinc, and dissolve tlicrein fcal-ayimoniac ; boil 

Mic gold chain in this* and it will Jiavc a*fine coIi)i!r. 

► • 

* A Green Colour for Gold Chains. 

* . V • 

Take four ounces of s^al-ainmoniae, fo^ir ouijccs of ver- 
digrisc, ohc ounce and a half/^f nitre, half an ounce of 
white vitriol ; make a p(^.vdcr Ihevei^f, mix it with \inegar, 
and b(AI your chain in it ^ • • 

, To give Gojd a high and fine Colour. 

Take red calcined vitriol, or colcothifr of vitriol, three 
ounces, sal-ammoniac two ounces, and vcrdigrftc* mie 
■‘ounce; grind them together and* keep them dry. A\'licn 

YOU 
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* t • 

you would colour youi* gold, moisten* it, and^ strew tins* 
pov- Icr Over it ; ncal it often, and quench it in pump- 
water.* r • 


* AnotheY fine Colour Jofi' Gold. 

^ Take verdigrlsc, sal-ammoniac, nitre and vitriol, an 
equal quantity of each ; grind them well together ; pour 
vinegar upon them ; grind them again, as painters*do their 
coloin.^, and let tlienWry ? then moisten, grind, and dry 
them again ; repeat this for several times ; then lay up 
your powder carefully. ^Yhc^n you would colour gold, wet 
it with urine ; rub it wutli a brush ; fling the aliovc powder 
upon*it, and lay it^on rcyil hot coals, and it will turn black; 
then quench it in ,* and rub it with a wire brush ; in 
this manner you may proceed witli the other colours. 


To bring pale Gold to anjiigh Colour, 

Take verd'grise*; pour ' vinegar upon it; stir it well; 
anoint your gold therewith ; heat it in the fire, and quench 
it in urine. , r • 


To makiu^ th^ughouty and to give it the Co-^ 
lour of Gold, 

l^vKE Common oijua forlis ; dissolve therein as much 
silver us you please ; to cfght ounces, take four ounces of 
^hepatic a ounVes of turmCric, and two ounces of 
prepared ‘tutty that has been several times quenched in 
urine ; put these to the solution of the silver ; they will 
• disssolve, but^iisc up in t5ic glass lik& a spunge, so the glass 
must be large, to prevent the running over; then draw it* 
off, and you will •have ten ounces of silver, which is as 
yclioflr hs gold. 

N.B. The two ounces increase in the weight, by the** 

tUttVr 
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tutty, will pot staAd the test, but' be lost when melted 
down with lead, in cupellation. 

^ Water to give any Metal a Gold Colour. 

• 

Take finfi sulphur, and pulverize then boil some; 
stale spring, or rain, water ; pour it hot upon the powder, ► 
and stir it well together j boil it, and put into It one ounce 
of dragoh’s blood ; after it is well boiled, take it off and 
filter*it through a fine cloth ; put this ^ater into & matrass, 
after you have put in what you design to colour ; close it 
well, and boil it, and the^ met^l wilt bg of a fine gold 
...CAloun ■ 

• . . 

Another Water wherewith oiie may ai^ Metal of a 

^ Qold Colour . . *A curious Secret. 

Tak^e hepatic aloes^ nitre, and Roman vitriol, each equal 
quantities ; distil ^th^im With watei* in an alembic, till all 
the* spirits are extracted ; it w/U at last, yield a yellq^ish 
water, wliich will tinge any sort of metal of aigold colour, 

• • » 

. To colour GuliU *• 

Take a, Jock of human hair,*of about a thick ; 

lay it on live coals, and hold the gold wjth a pair of tongs 
over it, to receive the fumes thereof. 


To give Gold a fine and high Colour. 

Take one ounce of sal-ammoniac, two ounces of cop-# 
]per-flakcs, one ounce of* distilled vc^ Jigrise ; ^rind all well 
together ; put the mi^Aure into a matrass ; pour upon it 
one quart of good distilled white-wine vinegar: let it thus 
dry and boil away ; then grind it fine, strew it on a glass 
plate, and set it in a cellar, where *it will turn into an oil : 

. VOL. I. u this 
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this is again to be gently coagulated, a^ul then ground and 
mixed with sublimate mercury ; put halt an ounce of it, 
wrapl up iif becs-wax, intc> the quantit]j^ ot a pound of 
gold that is in fusion^ and it will give it a high and fine 
• colour. t 


7V give gilded Work u fnc Colour, 

c 

Take clean salt and sulphur; boil them togetlicr, with 
water, in an egg-shell, after taking away the inside film; 
take care you do not give too much fire to burn the egg- 
shell ; with tliisi liquid w^pc gi^^hig, and it will 

make it of a much brighter colour than it was hcfq ipf*^ 

Take pow/lcr of sulphur, and bruised garlic ; boil these 
in urine ; neal yofn\'gold ; quench it therein, and it will 
give it a fine '(Colour. 

\ 

To brighten Spots i^i gilding, 

7'aks altfin ; boil it iif' clear water; put your work into 
it : this will i^estoie tlie colour again, and remove the spots. 

, i. ‘ 

To give old Silver or TrhmningSy the Beauty and 
^ Coiour of new. 

Take powder of alabaster, br«^fresh plaster of Paris in 
powder put it dry into a pipkip, and let it boil as long as 
it can ; then take it off ibc fire ; when cold, lay your lace 
upon a cloth, and, ‘'with a contb-brush, Take up some of 
that pdwdcr, a^pfd rub therewith both sides, tiIMt rs as 
• bright as you would have it ; afteiwards polish it wiUi a 
smooth slope. Or^ * * * 

:Take ox-gall, or the gall of i large jack, and some 
water; mix together, and with it rub your gold or silver, 
and will see the colour change to your liking. 


OF 
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OF TIIJ^ HELL, OR HELLLXG OF GOLD. ’ 

This is the finishing stroke of either g6l(l or gilt ^ork ; and is per- 
formed, after it has undergone the opcprations with the gilding 
wax and go>d colours, as has been shewn. in the foregoing artiv 
clcs. The following are the different receipts of different mas- » 
ters. The ingenious and judicious w'ill, by experiments, soon 
discov^ which of them is best, and* make his choice of such as 
he^approves. 


To Hell Gold, or^GilfWark. 

' two ounces of tartar, two ounces of sulphur, ^and 

four ouiTces of salt ; boil this in hatf wat^r aifd half urine ; 
dip your gold, or gilt worb, into it,* dlid it^will give it a 
line lustre, pr, • • • . 

*Take eight •ounces of salt, two ounce*^ of tartar, two 
ouncci of sulphur, ^half an ounce of alum; boil these in 
vv^er and urine,# and ^rawr youj^ work through, and it will 
answer your expectation. Or, ^ ^ 

Take eight ounces of sulphur, eight ounces of alum, 
eight ounecs of yellow arsenic, sixtecif ouilces of tartar, 
sixteen ounces of salt ; boil them in water and urmc.. Or, 
Take three ounces of sulphur,, one ounce «f alum, one 
ounce of arsenic, half announce of turmeric, and half a 
grain of antimony ; griifd them very firfcly together ; ihen 
boil them in urine and .water, anjl stir* the ingredients 
gently together ; boil the mixtuic a little, pwt the gilded 
plate into it, and boil it till the coIouims bright. Or, 

Takd eight ounces of yellow arsenic, sixteen ounces of 
sulphur, sixteen ounces of tartar, sixteen ounces of burnt 
alum, ihr^e ounces and *a half of salt ; boil tlic mixture in 
brine and water. Or,* 

Take sifted ashes and antimony, finely *pulvcrized ^ with 
these make a lye, and with a brusl^ rub over the gilt silver. 
Or, 


H2 


Take 
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Take one ounce of white tartar, one ounge of grain 
sulphur, anfl nine ounces of salt : grind them together like 
flour; then •take a copper •saucc-pan wifli fresh water, 
and let the water boil : put into it one grain of crude ycl- 
*low arsenic ; take of the ground ingredients three spoon- 
fuls, and let it boil.; after that, you may dra^ your work 
""through it, and make it as high as you will ; and it will 
come out clear and with.a fine lustre. 

ffow to take off the Gold from Gilt ^Silver Tankards or Cups. 

To take off the gold from siich plate, take sal-ammo- 
niac one part, nitre half a part ; grind them both to^a^uw- 
der ; wipe ovier the gildtd part with oil ; strew the* powder 
upon it, and lay you* plate into the fire to heat it well ; 
then take it otit^ hold your pl^te over an earthen dish, in 
one hand, *5m3v^with the other, beat it wit6 an iron ; the 
powder will fall into tlie dish, together with the gold ; 
which you may separate in the "manner as has been 
directed. ^ ** 

t Another Method. 

( < 

Put qiiicksilvcr^i an earthen dish ; heat it lukewarm ; 
in this turn your silver cup, or otlicr utensil, a*id the gold 
will separate froiu the silver, and join the quicksilver; 
when you sec the gold is all cpme ulF the plate, take it 
out and poiir^the quicksihxr with the gold, aftef it is cold, 
into anothej dish ; "^if any placd still retains some gold, 
repeat it, till you perceive no more upon it ; then strain the 
•quicksilver through a leather; what remains put into a 
retort, on frot sand, dr ashes, add force the rest of the 
mercury from it into a receiver wfeh water ; what is left, 
melt together, ^nd refine tlie gold as has been shewn 
befbre. 


An 
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An approved Method to takeoff the Gilding J'rorn l^ilver. 

Take a glass utensil^ put aqua-fortis in it, the quantity 
whereof must be according to the bigness of your work p 
take no more than one-eighth of an qunce of sal-ammo- 
niac to one ounce of aqua-fortis ; beat your sal-ammoniac* 
fine ; put it into the aqua-fortis,^ and set it over the fire 
till it grows warm ; and when you perceive tlic sal-ammo^ 
Iliac to work, then put in the gilded Silver, ancfwhcn you 
observe your work to bexome of a black colour, then the 
gold is taken off of it ; if^ thesq is a*pr<itty large quantity 
let it lie for half an hour, or an hour, before you 
take it •out, which you must do *with piyr of wofiden 
pliers ; when it is taken out^ put ifij^tq clean water ; then 
neal it, and afterwards boil ^^with tartar ; repeat this three 
ttmes successively, and your silver w*ilf look fresh and 
|iew. • 


How to get the Gold out of Aqua Forth, 

Take a copper bowl, or cup ; put Uito ij a glass full of 
water, and pour in !he aqua-fortis which contiyns gold ; 
then add'to it a quarter of an ounce of borax, and boil it 
up : let it i^and all night ; in the%orning pour it off gently, 
and the gold will be teftled at the J;)ottorn: dry it by 
degrees ; and, when dry, put a little borax to it,* and 

melt it,* • ' 

• • 

To give Silver Utensils a Lustre, * 

• 

Dissolve alum in a^trong lye;®scum it carefully; then 
•mix it up with soap, and wash your silver utensils there- 
*with, with a linen rag. • 


To 
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To separate Gold from gilded Silver^ hif Cementafimu 

Take red calcined * vitriol, or cokothar^ one part, salt, 
•one part, red lead, Ivilf a part ; pulverize and mix them 
%ll well together ; wjth this mixed powder coveV your gilded 
^silver all over in an earthen pan; put it into a furnace, 
and give it a slow fire, to prevent the melting of the silver : 
the powder will attract the gold, which you may reduce by 
melting it ^ith lead, and by separating it by cupellation, 


^ QF StVERAl. 

SORTS OF SOLDECr FOR GOLD AND SILVER. 

c r o 

Filihg^-solder for ffUver Ckain^-work. 

Melt three parts of fine silver, and one part of brass ; 
when in fusion, fling into it a little quantity of yellow 
arsenic. ' 

one pjpt pf yellow arsenic, and one part of cop- 
per, and melt and granulate : of this take one part, and of 
fine silver four parts ; melt them together ; cast them into 
an ingot,’ and, when colcl, file to a fine dust. i. 

. r ^ ’ 

^ Solder for ^ Silver. 

Melt two parts pf silver ; then put to it one part of 
thin beaten brass, or tins^.l.; but do not keep it too long in 
fusion, lest tl^e bvassShould fly av^^ay in fumes. 

K * 

^ ^ The calcination of vitriol is performed thus : put whut quan^ 
tity you please of green yUriol into an ^arthen pot, ungluzed ; set 
the pot over tlui fire, and boll it till the iqoisture is consumed, and 
the matter turns into a greyish mass, drawing towards white; this 
is called white calchied vitriol. If you calcine this white vitriol a 
good«while over a strong fire, it will turn as red as biodd: this is 
called coUothar* Colcothar df vitriol may be had at the shops. 

Another 
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Another for Coarse Silver. 

Four ounces of silver, three ounces of brass, a quarter 
of an ounce of arsenic ^ melt theii\ together, and pouik 
tliem out qilick^ 


• Another Silver* Solder. 

SIelt two ounces of silver; one bounce of tinsel; add 
to them half an ounce of white arsenic ; pour it out quick, 
and it is a very good solder. Or^ • , 

- JMeJt one ounce of fine silver, and one ounce of thin 
brass : «\vhcn both are well melted togetljcr, fling one Ounce 
of white arsenic upon it ; Jet it nfej/:, .stir it well together, 
and pour it out quickly. 

Of ggod Solder for Cold, 

Melt copper and fine silveS together, of.each oiig part ; 
of fine gold, two parts. Or^ • 

Take one penny-weight of tlie sai^c gold your work is 
of, and allay it wifli three grains of •copper,, and three 
grains of silver. 

The Manner and Way of Soldering Gold or Silvp\ 

• 

Beat* the solder thin, and cut<t into little 1)its, or paj- 
lions ; then take the w«vk which istto be Sbldercd, •join it 
togctiicr with fine wire twisted over it ; w\:t the joinings 
with a pencil with water, mixed ifp with borax; then 
* the bits, or pallions,»of solder upon it, and strew some, 
powdered borax ovtfr ; lay tlie work,, if it T}C a button or 
some other small thing, upon a large c,oal, and blow wdth 
your blow-pipe through a large lamp-flamie upoa it, to 
melt it. • 


After 
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After this, boil the *^ork either in ahim-water, or else 
in aqua-fortiSi to clear it from the borax ; dry it on a char- 
coal fire ; tht^ file or turn it< if it be silvcj*. boil it white 
in the following manner : 

• Take the work; lay; it on a clear fire, and, when r^d hot, 
take it out, and put it by to cool ; in the mean while, set 
^*copper-pan, not tinned, with w’^atcr upon the fire, into 
which put one part of fine salt, and onp part of tartar ; 
boil these together, yet not too fiercely, to prevent Its boil- 
ing over ; {^ter it is Well boiled, lay the work, when it is 
a little cold, into it, and let it boil about six minutes ; 
then take it off the fii?e, tak^ out the work, and put it im- 
mediately into clean water; take it out, and srraijrfa it- 
well with a wire brush, to clear it of the coat ; then re- 
peat this work over, again ; neal it once more , boil it ip 
tartar and salt,<.and proceed as before; then takp black 
burnt tartar, and *mix it with ' a little water^ into a paste, 
with which rub ovtr the work ; then nea} it on a clcai^ coal 
fire ; take it out, and brush the wo?k well of the burnt 
tartar in clean water, ; put ifonce more in the tartar- water 
in which it was, boiled, and let it boil four minutes ; then 
wash it in cold water, and dry it with a clean rag, and it 
will be of a white and beautiful pea?:l colour, 

' * c ’ . 

^ 0 V 

T*o Solder a liwg set with Stones, , 

• 

Ta^e a large charioal ; put two or three penny-weights 
of silver upm it ;* melt ^it with your bJow-pipe ,and the 
lamp then, after you have •clapped a thin gallioh of silver 
•polder betwixt ithc opening of the ring, dip it into it,; but 
as soon as you see the pallion run, take off your ring 
in*stantly. 

s 

A Powder for soldering^ equal to Borax, 

b 

Taks the best hard V^mce soap ; scrape it as thiiv as 
possible ; Jet it dry, between two papers, in the air } then 

rub 
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rub it to a powder; put it into an unglazed pipkin ; set 
it on a gentle coal fire, and let it, by degrees, fumigate un- 
til it has no i)||oisture at ali;«then it is righl. Thi& you 
may use for all manner of work, and it will do, equal to 
Venice borax. , « 


Vo melt in a Mmnent several sorts of Metals^ over a Table. 

Tak^ two ounces of nitre, tartar one ounce, sulphur 
half *an ounce ; beat in a mortar to i powder ; •then take 
one ounce of filed metid, (of any sort) mix it well to- 
gether ; put it into a small crucible,* or, a hollow cliar- 
0 ? • . light it with a little splinter, and it will melt imme- 
dkitely. • 

Another Manner of doing {t,9 

. • • ^ • • • 

Take one Runce of nitre, half an ounce of sulphur, 

and a quarter of an ounce of gunpowder ; grind them well 
together, and pwt hal/ of this^^wder into a small cru- 
cible, or, if you will, into an egg-shell ; thtjii put m far- 
thing, or six-pence, or any other metal, upoli it, and, upon 
that, put ^hc other half of the powefer ; press it down 
with your finger ; then set it on a stone ; light \t, and it 
will melt immediately. ^ , , 

N. B- A^gilt cup, or other plate, if anointed with salad 
oil, and this powder flung upon it and lighted,, takes off the 
gold, aqd melts it to a ma^s. 


To make Aurum Sophisticuvh or Mimick Gold. 

^Take fine distilled verdigrise eight ounces, tutty four* 
ounces, borax twelve ounces, nitte one opnee and a 
half; pulverize, and « mix tlieni all together; temper 
them with oil, with a wooden spatuk, to the con- 
sistence of a paste ; then put a crucible into a •wind- 
ft^rnace, h^at it red hot, and (fonv.cy yoiir mass into 
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it With a wooden spatula, by little and little^ when all 
is in, cover it ; fill your furnace with coals all over the cru- 
cible let it fetaiid in a fiercFe fire, to meljr; let it cool of 
itself ; then break the crucible, and you will find, at the 
'bottom, a fine metalrlike gold, weighing about four ounces, 
out of which you /nay form and make what you please : 
» it will be as malleable as real gold. 


r ( Afwther. 

Take fine and clear wirc-co^per four ounces; melt 
it ; then fling into ilT one ^ounce. of spelteVy i. e. zinc ; stir 
it well together with an iron spatula ; blow the fireJtuiefc, -- 
to bting it in^o fusion, but, before you pour it out?, put in 
some borax, and ihwill give i^a peculiar beauty ; then cast 
it into an ingbt ; out of this^ fngot you may draw wire for 
chains, and work it in what form' or shape yeu^plcasc; after 
you have filed it, and rubbed your work well with'tvipoH, 
then, give it the finishing, with a iftixtuiQ of one grain of 
tvipc^li, and c>ix g^'ains of^flow’^er of sulphur, put upon a 
piece of Iealhv:r ; rub your WTirk as usual, and it will have 
a flue gold cqlour.< «> 

.* 

' * ‘ Another. 

« 

Take spelter oiee ounce; of the finest and softest cop- 
per *two ouncec ; melt the copper in a crucible ; when 
incited, fling into it bojfqx two grains, and sal-ammoniac 
two grains; and, lastly, fling in the :‘^pour it into an 

ingot, and you will have a fine gold-coloured metah 


c . * 

To make a envious Yelloxe-mixed Metals resembling Gold^ 
and which may be drawn into fine Wire. 

Ta*ke eight ounces of tartar ; put it into a crucible, and 
ncal it by degrees ; thbn take pulverized dry nitre, and 

fling 
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fling it on tlie red fiot tartar, and it will melt into a yellow 
take It from the fire, and Jet it cool*; then take 
clean copper ; it in fusicM until it is JiHe water, and 
fling in (to eight ounces of copper) the first mass ; give the 
crucible a strong reverberatory heat, until in fusion; thcif 
take the best speltt'r^ or zinCi half an cyunce, futty and Vcr 
nice salacain^ half an ounce; put it to the melted copper,* 
and presently you v/ill hear a crackling noise, and sec a 
yellow fume and flame ascend ; stir this copper, and the 
other ingredients together, with an iron wire,* until it is 
burnt away ; let it stands little in the flux, and then, after 
you have rubbed your ingot- with wax,. pour it in, and it 
hp so pliable as to be drawn into wire, and of a high 
gDld coicur ; you may work, form, fini^i, apd coIoui*it as 
you do other gold. - 

Another Method to make a Metal resembling Gold. 

% 

Take fine copper •filings one pound, fine nitre eight 
oiJnces, prepared tutty six ouhtTS, borax ounces, hep- 
atic aloes four ounces ; mix all well togetlyer, and incor- 
porate tire mixture with linseed oil Jnto a mass ; put it 
into a clean crucible,* and cover it at toj^ a finger’s height, 
with subtilly pulverised Venice glass; lute it well; put it 
into a wind-furnace ; fill the. Scftne with dAid cohls, and 
then put live coals upop rtiem, L e. light tlic fire from the 
top, to go downwards ; blow it for an noyr, *and give it a 
fierce fire*; then let itcofil of itself^ take out tffe crucible, 
and break it, and you \%iU find at tl^e bottem a very fine 
metal,, like gold , this melt again, and ijdd td it ope pound / 
two ounces of mercury sublimate, ifnd two ounces of pre- 
• pared tutty, both clapped up in fed sealing-wax; stir it • 
.well with a dry stick ;^then cast it into a moiild, and make 
of it what you please. Or, . 

An article unknov^n ; and it is, jjjrobably, of little use m the 
'receipt. Ed. 

Take 
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Take six ounces of distilled verdigrise ; grinc} it fine in a 
marble niorfar ; beat eight ounces of prepared tutty, four 
ounce's of niSe, and four oiftices of borax/; into a coarse 
powder : moisten them with oil of turnips,* and stir them 
lln an earthen dish, together, until all is well mixed : then 
put a crucible into awind-furnace, and, when red hot, con- 
the said mixture into it with a wooden spatula ; cover 
It ; acid more coals, and give a brisk and strong fire all 
over the crucible. In about half an hour, put a little 
stick into it, and try whether the matter be dissolved, and 
ill fusion like water ; if so, then ft is time to pour it out ; 
but if you find still some matter ;-emain, stir it about with 
your stick ; cover it, and give it a brisk fire, until yoiufwri 
it is all dissolved : »thcn pour it out into a mortar, or brass 
tone, and you will have a fine gold-coloured metal, 

o c 

To make Brass. 

Take of copper whatqiiantity you please; add to it a 
third ^^ irt of powdered lapis calaminaris ; put them togc-^ 
thcr into a mclCing pot, and be in fusion for about an hour • 
then pour out the b/ass. 

e 

To Siher Gopper^ or Brass. 

Take of fine silver one ounce ;* sal-gemmce, i. c. rock- 
salt, and s? l-amitioniac of each ounces; glass-gall six 
ounces; heat ^ the silver ftliin, and then put it into one 
^ ounce of atjuj^-fortis let it dissolve ; wdicn dissolved, fling 
a little salt into it, 'and the silver will settle like a' white 
jfowder at the bottom; then pour off that water, and put 
on fresli ; repeat it, until the silver Valx has lost all the fla- 
vour of the aqiia-foriis ; dry this, Ih^n take the above in- 
gredients, and gfind them well on a clean stone ; when 

you 


Common oW will probably do. Ed. 
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you have yrell grolind them, mix and grind them and the 
silver calx together, with a little water, until the Inixturcis 
like a thick p:^te ; put this up in a clean gkiss, and when 
you would silver, take care that your metal be filed and 
brushed clean ; rub it over with the ajjovc matter, and lay 
it on live cfbals ; when it has done smoking, scratch ^ 
well, and rub it over again with the silver matter; do thi?^ 
three times successively, and you will have a fine sil- 
vering. * 

• 

Another •xay* 

Take fine silver; dissolve it* in aqud-fortis \ then add 
to it’ the same quantity of water as you had done of 
aqua-fortis \ take common salt,^ and* fling it into the 
mixed waters, and the silj^cr will precipitate to tlic bot- 
tom, like a« ^ow'der ; wjiei> settled, i^)wr off tlic mixed 
water^ and sweeten this silver calx by pouring fresh 
water to it, shifting, it until all the sharpness is rc- 
nK)ved. Then •drain off the^atcr, and let the silver 
dry ; of which take a quarter of an* ounfe, while cal- 
cined tartar one ounce, common salt half an ounce ; 
then heal and mix, them well togetfler, find with aqm- 
fortis grind them upon a stone ; then let them dry, 
and you have a powder ready to silver jivith. • If you 
would silv*br either pooi; silver, copper, or brass, then 
rub the powder well in, after you* have* moistei^ed it 
with water, with a piece of cor|f, to your Miind ; tlicii 
lay it on a coal fire until it* is red ho^ let it, cool; 
then Ijoil it in water with tartar and salt ^ and after it f 
is boiled, wash it in clean water. , * * 


• What Metals art vwst proper to incorporate ’ocith Silver. 

Silver will easily mix and incor])ora*te with fine clean 
.copper, of each an equal quantity; if yoh adU more 

copper 
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copper than silver to your composifiori, it, loses the 
wliiteness, and is not fit to make any utensils with. 
All other infl|!Lals are of a (Contrary natur(f to silver, as 
lead, tin, iron, brass, &c. tlierefore they are to be avoided. 


To* silver Brass^ in Fire. 

Takc calx of fine silver half an ounce, one o^unce of 
sal-ammoniac, thiee ounces of salt; mix and grind these 
well togc&er. When you use it, giind and temper it 
together with water, and rub ^your brass therewith ; 
ncal it brown ; then que^Kh it in water wherein tartar 
has been dissolved ; scratch it, and finish your worfcrBy 
polishing it a^ yoiuisee rc«iuisitc. 

A Poieder to sUv£,r Copper ' or ^ Brass by rubbing 
it voith the Jb^ger or Thumb. 

Dissolve a little silv^* in aqua-^forfis ; add to it as 
mucli^><:artar 'and 'saf-amraoniac as to make it like a 
paste, whereof make little balls ; dry and pulverize them : 
if you take some 6f this powder on your wetted thumb, 
and rub if upon the copper or brass, it will give it the co- 
lour of silver,. ^ 


A silvering on Copper. 

Dissolve <fine silver* in aqiig.-fortis \^po\xT it upon 
^^pulverized t&itar;^ and then draw your aquafortis 
clear off, and there remains a black matter; with this 
^ rub your copper; thcn^ncal it wall, and boil it in tartar' 
and salt. 


To 
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To sil’j^e.r Copper^ or^Brass^ by boilifg it. . 

Take three ounces of salt, twenty-six leaves of silver, 
a quarter of an ounce of tartar, and half an ounce of 
alum ; boil these in an eatthen pipkin^ and stir well togc<t 
ther ; put what you design to silver into it ; pour water ^ 
upon it, and let it boil ; after it is well boiled, scratch- 
brugh It ; put it in again, and boil it ; then scratch iX 
again, and repeat this until it iS to your mind. * 

To boil Bvasst like Silver. 

• Tak^ one part of the filings of goed p*jwtcr ; aSd to 
it one part of white tartar,. and nnV together; then take 
an unglazed pipkin ; put t/i^se two in^rcefients, and the 
Brass (which before must* be well scratched and cleaned) 
into iir, and let it boih 


• • # ^ 

To silver Ci^yer^ Brass^ SieeU or Iron^ sq as mt To coinc 
oJFy ex'cepi it be made red hot. 

Take urine vhich is made ip thc^ morning ; cover 
it, and let it stand a whole month ; put it into an earthen 
put and 'i^t it boil ; skim it, and when the third part is 
evaporated, take two pints of urine, ^nc oipice of tartar, 
and an ounce of gall-stoqc ; put it in, ar«l let U boil once 
up. T^his liquid keep clean ; aiv\ if* you would silver any 
metal, take brick-dust bn a wet wbollen pg, an5 rub 
thcrcw*ith your iron, or other metal, until it is ciear and 
fine, and put it 21 hours in the prepared urine; aftei'^ 
* wards drv it, and wheVe you design to silver^ rub it over 
•with quicksilver ; yoi^ must lay it on thin, with an iron 
spatula which has lain*two hours in the urine ; then rub it 
on with a soft woollen rag, and it is a fine bright silvtting. 


. to 
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• To silver all jSloris of Metal^- 

Take as much aquafortis as you think there is oc* 
casion for ; put it in a glass, and set it on hot ashes ; 
tlien put in your quantity of silver, which 6rst has been 
■^beaten very thin, and cut into little shreds. When your 
silver is dissolved, take it ofF the ashes, and mix that liquid 
with qs much white tartar as will make it like a pastq,: if 
you rub brass, copper, or' any other metal, with this^ it 
will be like silver. 


PART 
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PART III. * 


'THE ART OP 

KNAMELLING ORDINARY, 

AND THE METHOD OF * 

• • • 

.PREPARING* THE COI,QU*RS. 

• 

THE 4RT OF PAINTING IN ENAMEL. — CURIOUS INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO MAKE ARTIFICIAL PEARLS. — OF DOUBLETS AND 
•FOILS, AND T^E MANNER OF '.JJfLOURINC THEM. — THE ART 
OF COUNTERFIilTING PRECIOUS STONES, WITH OXIlBk RARE 
SECRFTS. * 


Of EnamAlingin Ordinaiy ; and of pn paring the EnameU 

Colours, 

E N’AMELLING is the art faying a coa^ f enamel 
upon metals, as gold, silver, ^'opper^ c c. and of 
faurning-in various colours by the fircv so as to* preserve 
indissoluble the figures and, letters* which arc formed of 
• Ihcm. Several reccipW arc in the possession of curious ar- 
•tists, many of whom, excel in this useful art; of these we 
shall now proceed to give the detail. 


VOL. I. 


To 
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It 


To prepare (he Flux ^or Fnawcl-colours, 

'I’ake four oimrcs of red lead, and one ounce of well 
Aifaslu'd and clean sea sand ; melt tlicm together, and put 
them in a C(dd ingot. 


^hiollicr Sort of FhLi\ trhUh is ver^ soft. 

'I'akk one ounce of white lead, a <iu:irlcr of an ounce of 
red lead, twelve g?aiiV% of'pehblc; heat tlie pebbles red 
!u)t, and cfueneh them in urine; repeal this until you can 
crumble thciii to 'an imp^tlpablo powder between 
fingers; tlien beat them fine ; put them v\ iili the ingredi- 
ents into a c leen eiviiribie ; bile it weil, and when diy, give 
it a fierce lire for Kakf an lion*, or longer , then take it 
ofi' the lire, and , let it cool 9f.itr.eif; break the crucible, 
and melt the conte nts again in anotherVleau' crucible, aiui 
pour it into a clean ingol, or a lirigiit buss weight- 
scale, and then it w’ill heiji for use; beat and grind it in 
an agf;’ mort^4r'% to an iuipalpable powdei. When you 
mix your eoloufs there vvithr temper a.s miK Ii as you have 
occasion for wVtli oil of ‘pike, i. c. spiV.c-Livendcv, 

, < 

« . yf Grcf'.i Colcuv. 

A Is best made hv blur ond yclloxv 

togetlfcr, and hy.addi.’ig :i little bn>\vn, if it he ri'.pii.ed to 
])C daik. "t he reaa.n h., tiad giVc us arc olLerw jja. made 
from Copper, u>usfi'. tain ri-a-e poi-tie:: of the acid 

^in vvhicluit w^is dissolved if it remaia green; a!-d.ir\ou 
dissipate all the acid it‘ becomes dusk), whicli willluppeii 
on exposing the cnai act to fro. # 

Take copper, and dissolve It hxaym-f.rlis uhen evapo- 
rate. Take of this one part, and three parts of flux. Oc, 

A mortar of Wedgwoodk varc* is as good, and riiuch easier ob- 
tained. Ed. 

‘ ‘ 'lake 
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Take a, copper plate, and with I piece of pumice-stone 
with water, rub it over i receive the water into a bason or 
dish, and letit settle ; pouP off the watcif and neal the 
settling ; then take thereof one part and three parts of 
flux ; and this makes a good and fin^ green. * 


Dark Green. 


J^AKE green enamel two parts, 
eighth part, and six parts of verditer. 


yellow smalt one- 


Yellow Colour, 

Take fine King’s yellow, and neal if in a^crucible ; one 
part yellow, and three parfs flux. * * ^ 


A high Yellofw. 

• • 

• 'I’ake gold-;fcllow enamel, ;-fitrioI ^and flux,* grind and 
temper them to your mind witli oil of spil^e. ^ 

brimstone C^lourf 

Take calcined i\Y/pZt^j-.ycllow one part,* thrcc*parts of 
burned lead-yellow, and ihree parts of flux. 


A Black Colour. 

• • * • 

Take three-fourths of black enamel, and onc-eighth oft 

scales of iron ; grind these with water, in an agate mortar, 
.very fine; draw the \Yatcr from jl, and dry it upon hot^ 
plates ; I len grind it wdth oil of spike. Or, • - 

Take manganese / neal it upon a tile ; the blacker it 
comes off the fire the better ; take one part thereof with 
. three parts of flux, ground with pil of spike, 

I 2 


A good 



U6 


9 


• I A ij^oodjicd. ^ 

Take green vitriol ; grind it fine, and dry it in the sun; 
then ncal it l>etween»lvvo ciucihJes, well luted, so as to 
p«;vcnt the air’s cojning to it. Take thereof one part, 
Tfnd two parts ajid a half of flux ; melt them togctlier, 
and when you use them, grind them with oil of spike. 


Anoihen. ; 

TAKji Raman, or blue, ykriol,, about tlie quantity of n 
walnut i grind it in a stone jnortar, very fine ; dry it, and 
then fieal it to^a bwjwn colour; take the lumps, a\id put 
them into a new gla7A‘(l pipkin, , and pour aqua-fortis upon 
them ; then was^h ^{hc aqua-for/il'. from them again, and let 
it evaporate; take afterwards one part ilicreof, and three 
parts of flux ; grind it w ith oil of spike. 

«* * 

, noi/icr gtwd Rt'd, 

Take broWK rcd‘< eoleotiiar of vitriol, or Paris red, 
and a little flux ; grind tltem fine with oil of spike. Or, 

'Take vitriol, calcine it in a clean caiciblc, and when dry^ 
pour a little aqua-fortis and vineoav on it; nea* it well; 
after t^iat wash it witli clean whaler, till it has no taste ; 
dry it over a, fire and when dry, peal it again ; then take 
of this^onc part, and three parts of flux. 

L • 

. lIluQ Colours, 

Take fine, smalt; wfish it wcil*w!th clean water, as 
fine as possible ; put a little flux to ij, and giind it with 
oil of spike. Or, * 

Sma*it* may be used alone without tl)e flux-powder, 
ground with oil of spike, * Or, 


Fake 
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Take ultramarine one part, flux four parts ; grind them 
with oil of spike. 

% 

Green, 

Take Vcrclitcr, and a little ground flux ; grind them 
with oil of spike. * 

• Grass Grt^cn, 

s 

Take verdicci, andncalitin a duciblc; t^ke one part 
of it, and three parts and a half of flux. 


Broxrn Colours, 

^ • 

Take crocus niiutis omc part,* flux 
them wiili oil of spike. .* . 




two 

» 


parts , grind 


J^urple Colour, 

•rjT * ,*-• 

1 AKE one part crocus martij, one part smalt, ajfl three 
parts flux. Or, . 

1 ake blood-stone, and grind it witU vin^ar , when it is 
hne, wash it clean, and bum it over a candle on ssthin plate. 

t 

ILlir Colour, 

Take umber, and neal it in a crucible ;*tlicn talfc one 
part thereof, and three parts of Hifx ; grind tlfem with ojl 
of spike. • * f “ 


Barm Colour! , 

Taki vitriol, gIow*it as hot as possibly .you can, i.e. * 
give it a red heat ; th^n take ot it pne part, and three parts 
flux. 


Carnaiicn 
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Jr^^ry. 


Carnafiortt Colour. 

^ Take yellow ochre, and glow it in a crucible very hot i 
after that let it cool, ‘and beat it in an iron mortar, and, if 
^ir’is not of a fine colour, neal it again ; take of this one 
part, and three parts and a half of flux. 

« 

** A slid Ri!d for Enamd. 

{ 

Take fine thin beaten plates of steel, and cut them 
into small shreds; put the'm intl> a vial with 
and when reduced over a slow fire, neal it ; of this tak.* 
one part, and Ih roc parts of flux* 


OF THE ART OF PAJNTlXt; OX EXAMEK. 

The anrientc that laboured in this noble art, were un- 
acquainted with the beauties the moderns have discovered, 
particularly in the "art of c Jinpounding colours for repre- 
senting portraitures and history : the- fine pcrforinances in 
those particulars arc the admiration of every (;urious be- 
holder. Besides tliqjr peculiar bOai.ty and lustre', they liavc 
this advantage over all other paintings, that they arc not 
subject to the injury oi the air or weather, as paintings 
in oil* or water colours ; and unless they arc rubbed or 
scratched with any «thing harder than themselves, the co- 
lour^ will retain their 'beauty for ever, and be as fine and 
bright as when fii*st done. * . . ' 

This art cannot be effected withoqjt fire, which always 
must be reverberatory, in a furnace sc. contrived that the 
fire- rrfay play all over the muffle that covers your w'ork. 
To explain this more fufly, see plate fV. When your rc- 

' verberatorv 
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verberatory is biiildijig, let the njouth part of the muffle 
be placed fronting the mouth of the furnaoe, and be 
fixed in suc|| a manner that the furnacci fire may not 
play into it, ifbr the ashes drop upon your work. 

Your furnace may be cither round or square ; it may be 
of iron or dearth, no matter which; only let there be 
much room in the inside as wi!l contain the muffle, with 
good cliarcoal fire round about to cover it : you must have 
a slice*, or iron plate, to put your work upon, which, with 
a pair of tongs, convey into, the AirnaVc, aifd ijfing out 
again. ' 

The metals fittest to cnamql upon, a^s has been said, are 
g(dd, silver, and copper; but the ]>cst woik is performed 
•on geijd, for silver makes the white enamel a^ipear ofr a yel- 
lowish hue ; and coj)[jLer is^apt toV^alf, Vvlicrehy the enamel 
is subjeet to break^jn pieces ; besides, the c olours lose a 
• a great det?lrf)f their etTarms and liisttc* to what they do 
upon gold. 'J'he gold used for this purpose should be the 
finest, else the iirtpufities of a bad allay will have the same 
eflcct in the enamel colours asithe silver or toppen^ 

Your plate, of whatever metal it be, must be very thin, 
raised c^invex ; both that and fbc conf avc jidc are laid over 
with while enamel* the convex side/whcrcoij you paint, 
must liv hiid a small matter lliicicer tliaii the oThcr. You 
must ol)s^:rvc, that the wdnle Enamel whicfi yr)u fay on the 
convex be ground vvitJi fair wMten- in.an agate mortar, and 
with an agate pestle, until it be lit for use : I be enafncl for 
the other side must be tempered •wfith water* wherein you 
have before steeped some quince kcfnels.'^ • 

As to the enamel colours which youf>ainl wnlh, you must 
take great care that they be equally tempered, or yvur 
w'ork v'lL be spoiled ;*if one be s^fier than the other, wheiR 
your work comes iiUo the furnace and gtows hot, the soft 
colour will interne with the hard, so as to deface your 
work intircly : thii may serve to* caution you to isiaicr trial 
upon a white cnaijielicd plate fdr iliat purpose, of ail your 
» enamels. 
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enamels, before you be|iii your work: eccpcricncc w^ll di- 
rect you further. 

Take* partic^ilar care that got the least d/* t imaginable 
come to your colours, while you arc cith»i* painting or 
grinding them ; for the least speck, when it is worked up 
with it, and when the work comes to be put into the rever- 
beratory to be red hot, will leave a hole, and deface your 
work. 

After you have prepared your plate with a white enamel, 
and it rs roady to paint upr>n, apply your colours on an 
ivory palette, or a piece of glass, m just order, and first 
delineate your dcsi^gn •with a dark red, made of crocus 
martis ground with oil of spike; put the piece inlhc muinc, 
and wkh a reverberatory fire, as before directed, fi.'-; that 
colour ; and then proceed;' remembering to dilute the thick 
and opaque enrmcl colours wkh oil of spike; and the 
transparent ones with fair water: Ly mixing blue and yel- 
low enamel colour you have a fair green; blue and red a 
violet ; red and white a rose colour ; and so of other co- 
lours. ^ ^ 

Wc stall hcrCf set down several other receipts for pre- 
paring enamel colours, which will not only scr^c for ordi- 
nary work, but for c^aincl-painting in miniature, 


To prepare the principal Mattcr/(?r Enavid O laiirs. 

TAKfe lead fifteen pounds, plate-tin ashes sixteen 
pounds ; mix' and calcine, these, as directed in the first 
part ; after you have calcined your lc*ad antf tin, search out 
tlie calx, and piit it into an earthen pot filled with water; 
.set it over afire, and let it boil a little; after which, take 
il off, and pour the wateitinto anotlft'r vessel, which will 
carry the more subtil calx along with it : repeat this till you 
can subtilize no mosc of the calx, and t\e water comes off 
dean without any mixture.* What grosl part remains in 
the pot, calcine as before, dn4 Uiis repeal till you can draw 

qfF 
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off no more of thJ subtil matter. jThen pour the water 
from all your receivers inlo one that is larger,, and evapo- 
rate it on a slo^) fire. • p . • 

Of this calx hike 1 2 pounds, frit of ‘white sand, beaten 
and sifted, 12 pounds, nitre purified 12 pounds, salt of tar-t 
tar purified^ two ounces. Pulf these powders all together 
into a pot, place it in a glass-house furnace for ten or 
twelve liours to digest and purify. 'I’licii take and leducc it 
to an iiifpalpabie powder, and keep it in a close, dry place 
for V.SC. Thus is your first or p/ inn'jkil umttcr for cinamcl 
colours prepared. ' 


To make Knamtd of a Milk-^in'hite Colour. 


'J'ake three pounds of the forc-infnitioAcd principal 
vuitteri twenty-four^rains pf prepafeJ magnesia, and ar- 
.Vnic two p^iunds ; put tiids<5 together into a melting-pot, 
to mc]t and purify over a fierce fire ; when the matter is 

melted, throw it out o£ the pot into fair water ; and having 

• • . # 

* You may buy salt of tartar purified, dr you* may f^Ari^y it 
yourself. Calcine tartar of red wine in an earlitoii crucible, till 
it comes Wack ; continue the fire till ittchanges to a white, 
d’lien put it into an caftlien pan, glazed; the pan with clear 
water, and boil it o\er a gentle fire, so that in four hoin-s the wa- 
ter may evaporate the fourth part; •then take it •If the fire, and 
after tlie waftfr is settled and pohl, pour it off by inclination into 
a clean gla/ed pan, and you will have a styrong lyc. Then pour 
<‘leaii water on, and let them boil as before : tiiis rojieat, tftl t)ie 
ivater becomes infipid ; then filter the 1\R: ; put it in^glass vefTfis 
upon a sand-bath, in a gentW heat, to'evapr^rate, afld at the Ifoltoin 
there \vill remain -a very white salt. Dbsolve tIBs salt again in 
fair water, and let it stand two days to settle ; filter it, and 
.^ivaporatc at a gentle fire^ as before, and you will have a saft 
whiter thu the foiiner ; repeat this tlirSe or four tiipes, and your 
%alt will be whiter than snow itself. 

''riie same process iwJy be employed on ppt-ash, without cal- 
cining it as the tartar i ; tfie same iiray be done also oij pearl- 
ash. * I • 


aftcjwards 
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afterwards dried it, m<^t it again as before ; do^ this for the 
tliird time, changing Liic water; when you have thus puri- 
fied it^ and fijund the whitcfcolour answer#5 our intent, it 
is done ; but in case it has still a greenish hue, add a little 
fiiorc magnesia, and, J)y melting it over again, it will become 
white as milk, and be fit*to enamel with on*gold or other 
metals : take it oil* the lire ; make it into cakes, and pre- 
serve it for^sc. 


Tunoi^e Jiluc Ji!)iamcL 

Take of the principal ipattcr ihrcc pounds ; melt and 
purify il in a ])r()pcr nieltihg-pot, then cast it into water ; 
wheK dry, put it again into a pot. and being mclK‘d over 
again, add to it at tmh* times this composition : scales, 
thrice calcined-^, two ounces And a Jvilf; prepared zafiVe 
forty-three grain?^ f pieparcd magm sia t\venj/-fuur grains'; 
stonc-bllic two ounces ; mix .tiid lediice lliese to m very 
fine powder ; stir the matter v(‘ry wCil \"*lih an iron rod, for 
(lie powders {o iiu;orponiT\ AVIien your matter is thus 
tingc(it obseivg well whether your colour answer vour in- 
tention , before you^ei!ii)ly the pot: if ycni perceive the 
tinging powders s^e too picdominaht, add nmre of the 
principal 'powder ; and *f too faint, add move of«ilic ting- 
ing powders. ‘ Your own j\idgment must ciirect^you in the 
management of lliis preparation! • 

• 

■ To rnlchic copper such as*como from tlio hammer of 

brazici's j)r : Vash tiir^n from Ihefr I’ouIik'ss, put 

them into a cmcibU* ; place it in the mouth of a revi'rberatovy 
furnace, for four (la5s-, ^aller whicli, lei them cY)ol ; then poinul, 
and lift liiein. Put this powder a Mt'conc! time into the fur- 
nace, to revcrb(Male four*dayi> lonirer* proceed as before; and 
after it has stood ai^aiii the third lime lor four d.ays, reduce it into* 
piiwder, and it wllljue ni for the use iiiloiYod. , 


J fine 
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% A fine Blim Enamel, 


'rAKE two pounds of thd principal matter; one ounce 
of prepared, zafFre, or of indigo bittc ; twenty-two grains 
of copper, thrice calcined ; mix and rad Lice these to a fin® 
powder, and pul them into a melting-pot: wlicn the metal * 
is mcltyd, cast it into water; tjicn dry it aSd put it into 
th(3»pot again ; let it stand upon the fire luiti! it is well in- 
corporated ; take it ofF^ make* it into cakes, and keep it 
for use. 

• • 

A Green Enamel. 

• « • 

1'ake two pounds of the princfpjl flatter, one ounc^ of 
copper scales, thrlcit,calcin®d, twenty-four grains of scales 
f)f iron, hlti« vitriol tTVo ounces, y®if6w . arsqnic one 
ounco; mix and reduce these to an impalpable powdcT, 
and, at three severtd times, or in -three several portions, 
lling it into the principal matteff Stirling thc^w'tal ^o as to 
tinge it ('([ually. When the colour is to y^ur liking, let it 
stand for*a while in the lire, to inc(fpor;^tc thoroughly ; 
then take it ofF, and ^ou will have a djiicatc green. Or^ 
1ake«'M^'retto of .Vpi//// two ounces, forly-el^ht grains 
of cnx’us jiurtis, yellow arscliic two ounces ; pulverize* 
and mix tiicsc well, an4 pul them into,a while glazed potf ; 

• ft 

t 

F'pri‘lfo of Shain, is thus pivpaRwJ stratify thin^ilates of cop- 
per with vitriol, in a crucil^lci put’ tt in ^ic iiioifth of a gl^ss fur- 
nace for tliMM* cla)S; then take it out, and add to«lhe copper fresh • 
layers of vitriol, stratifying tlicm ns before! now put the crucible, 
in the same place of the furnace; repeat it si\ times successive^. 
*an(l you '! have an excellent ferelto.* flcat this to powder, and^ 
• it will tihfTe glass of an extraordinary beautiful erdour. 

f The bv.st ineltiiig^ots for gla:.scs and liuxes are made of to- 
bacco-pipe clay. ’Vhty may be had, of Meffrs. Pugh andJSpeck,. 

, melting-pot inaiiufa<5lcl-y,bottornof Bootli-Strect, Spital-Ffelds. Kd, 
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set it in the furnace to^ melt, and refiife the matter ; after 
which cast it into water ; and when dried, throw it agaiq 
into the pot : «whcn incited, observe wheth^ft* the colour is 
to your liking j if so, let it stand for sonic time longer to 
lefine. If you find ,thc colour too faint, add more of 
the tinging powder.^ 


J B4ack KnameL 

Take f»f the principal* matter two pounds, prepared 
zafFre one ounce, and prepared manganese one ounce ; 
pulverize and mix these, and proceed as directed in the 
preceding colours. Or, 

of the principal matter three pounds, zaffre onfc 
ounce, crocus marys<.onc ounce, feretto of Spain one 
ounce; pound*' and mix tlicmj ancluiTrocecd as directed 
before. 


A Vdv4.'i~hlack Endmci, 

Of ’the principal matter two pounds, led tartar two. 
ounces, prepared manganese one oiiiuc; pulverize 
these, and ]mt theih into a glazed not, bigger than or- 
dinary, b^'causc the matter will rise ; for the rest, j>rocccd 
as directed before. ^ 

• 

« ‘ A Puvpk-CGloiir Enamd, 

Of the principal matter <wo pounds, prepared manga- 
eHcse one ounae, indigo blue half an ounce ; proceed hs 
above. Or, * , 

•Principal matter three pounds, ^prepared manganese , 
*one ounce and an halff of twice calcined scales of cop- 
per three ounces, stone blue one oioice; pulverize and 
proceed as directed. , \ 


A Viokt 
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A VioletJEnameL 

Of the principal matter three pounds prepared manga- 
nese one ounce, thrice calcined copjA^r scales twenty-four 
grains, terra verte one ounce ; pulvciizf^ and nux these air 
together, and proceed as before directed. 


A YAL'iZc K^imntK 

% 

Of the pvinc!j)al mailer three poupds, tartar one ounce 
and a half, prcpaicd manganese* six grains, yellow urpi- 
4vo ounces, arsenic one ounce ; pulverize tVera, 
and proceed as before directed. • * * 

An ercelli^nt Ifcd nf a xyry nihy Colour. 

This enamel is •of ‘a surprising ^beauty, and its lustre- 
eqfials that of a" i-ed ruliy. 'J prejvp;e thij, take equal 
quantities of manganese and nitre ; let thgm reverberate 
and calciqe in a crucible in a furnace for twenty-four 
liours ; take it then OfT, and wash it vicll in warm wa- 
ter, to separate the nitre; dry it*welC ‘Oid the mass will 
be of a red colour ; to this Aidd an cqiatl (juanlity of 
sal-ammoniac ; grind tips* on a maiblc with distilled vi- 
negar, as painters do their colours ; dry, if, and pulve- 
rize it ; tlfen put it into *a strong siatrass, and let it sub- 
limate for twelve hours ; break otT, the neck of •your 
matrass, and mix all the volatile and fi^ed p^rts together, 
adding the same quantity of sal-aifimoniac as tlicre are 
'flowers, 'md take care to weigh them before the compo- 
sition ; grind, pulverize and sublimate as before, repeating 
this until your mangAcsc remains fuziblp at the bottom 
of the matrass: this/preserve to tinge your crystal, viith ; 
and according to yoip liking, add •cither a greater or less 

quantity 
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quantity of the manrfincse, or of th^ crystal, until you 
have bronght it to its degree of perfection, 

• • • f 

A Rose Colour Enamel. 

• 

r. Take five pounds of ground crystcil* ; melt it in a cru- 
cible ; add, at four different times, two ounces and a 
half of thrice calcined copper ; stir the metal every time ; 
then pour into it crocus martis and manganese prepared as 
dircct(^d ; *!et it stajfd foi* six hours to cleanse, and if 
tlie colour is too light, add a little more crocus martis, 
until it be of a fine iVse colour. 

Observe that all the colours, (which arc not pure 
enaiftcl,) must be incorporated with the crystal, tli*at 
they may vitrity Uie. better, . whic h else they would not 
easily do. Sd'mc workmen make u^^f rocaillc ; h^it that 
does not answer the purpose so wxll as ground crystal. 


/ A file Purple. 

fi» 

Take half an ounce of fine gold ; neal it, and beat it 
into very thir plates; dissolve this in four ininces of 
acjua regia ; put Iv^inUY a glass cucurbit, and set it on 
warm ^ashes, ^or sand, to dissolve; put in if a small 
matter of nitre ; when all is dissolved, drop tv o or three 
drops of oil ^ of tartar into it, ' and stop the cucurbit 
close, to prevent its hoiiing over : then put In some more 
drops of oil, and rcj)c!it fhis until it hissei^no more. Af- 
ter this put spmc lukewarm rain-water to it, and let it 
stand for some time, and a powder wdll settle at the bot- 
tt)m of the cucurbit ; then pour off the water leisurely 
into an earthen, or glaicd receiver ; put more fresh water 
to the sediment, and repeat this uiit^i the water comes off 

QryUal means crystal glass, which is i|5ually kept in powder, 
fit for use,' by enamellers. '^d. 


clear. 
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clear, and free frclii ihe sliarpncs| of the aqua regia. 
When the 'powder is settled, and ’all the water poured 
from it, then it upon a piece of wliilcd-lirown paper, 
to separate it from the rest of the water ; and dry it on a 
waiin tile, or in the sun. To one part of this powder,* 
add six parts* of the principal matter; grind it with oil of,, 
spike, and it will make a good piiiplc. 

* A good licd E nay id Cylour. 

% 

Take green vitriol; put it into a copper aip; hold it 
over a fire, and stir it v^ith.a copper wire until it is reduced 
to a powder ; burn this upon- u hot tile, on which let it 
coh! of *1 tsclf ; then wash it with ^ rain •watew, and when 
settled, pour off that, and f)Ut fresh Ivatcr on, and thus 
repeat it sevc^’al tiniest ^ • g ^ , 

But some ifrtists, instead of washing this powder, 
boil iL*in fair water, arid think this method better than 
tlntf of washings# \Vith this powdtS: you may tinge the, 
principal matter to what hcight*you w6uld Wave y«.iir co- 
lour. 0)\ * 

.Melt vifriol in a crupibic, with a covfr, aitd burn over a 
gentle fire ; when thus you liavc^ bur/cd it to powder, 
boil it in clean water; filter and^ dry it: of .this take one 
part, of th^ principal poyder three parts, and of trans- 
parent yellow one and onc>ciglitli part. Or^ , 

Put vitripl into a crucible, pour a little aqua-/orLis upon 
it, and neal it gently ; then put* it in a clean earthen, pip- 
kin, pour clean water upon it, and boil it on« hour ; then 
pour ofr that, and put fresh water upon* it ; wash it, and 
.ylicn settled dry it ; ncaj it once more, and it is fit for use.* 

This, and some othecs are, in reality, the same thing with CoJ- 
cothar of vitriol ; so arr/ the following, with a little variation, viz. 
scarlet oclire, Spanish blown, Indian red, Venetian red, E^, • 


Of 
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Of this powder take parts, and ok the principal pow- 
der, or dux, three parts. 


>/ for Hcd Enamel. 

r 

T^ake of red Jead four ounces, wlute scouring sand 
one ounce ; melt it, and pour it into an iron mortar. 


^ Some General Observations. 

i 

Before we proceed to another subject, we w’^ill con- 
clude tills article with a few observations and general 
rulcg, for the more easy aiiprehcnding of wpat lj,as 
been said already. 

Observe tb^'t gofd is the niost proper metal to enamel 
upon; that cvc*y cc'lour, C'CccptTi violet ^cr purple, re- 
ceives an additional beauty from if, to what it does 
from silver or copper : tli.it it is best to cnricli gold with 
such beautiful colovrs, since (licv raise admiration in 
the belioldcr wlien the t kilfu) artist places them in due 
order. 

'rhe ancients pnly painted in blat k and white, with 
something of a cauiatiom, or flesh colour ; in process of 
time they indeed rnadc^ some few improvements, but 
all their enamel colours were , ctjually alike on gold, 
silver*, or copper, every one transparent; and every co- 
lour wrought by Usc.’f. But since the modern artists 
havt>f6und out a ,'vay "df enamelling with opaque co- 
lours, and oY conipounding them in sucli a manner as 

shade or heighten the painting in the same manner 
as is done in miiiiatyrc, or oil : painting, this art hap 
gained the ^rc-emiriencc in small portraits, having the 
advantage of a' natural and lasting which is never 

nor subject to decay. 
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The purj^le coloired enamel. do«rs best on silver, from 
which it receives great beauty; soMoestlie ultmmarinc, 
azure and grfen ; all othe» colours, as well clear as 
opaque, do not suit it ; copper suits \Yth all thick, enamels, 
but is unfit for that which is clear. ^ • 

Make choice of good, hard, and lastijig enamel: the, 
soft is commonly full of lead, which* is apt to change 
the colours and make thcjii look sullied and foul ; but 
if you follow the prescriptions, you will meet with no 
such inconvenience. • » • • ■ 

Remember, when you lay white enamel on gold, 
silver, or copper, to dilute it ^wlth ^watcr of quince-kcr- 
jiels, as has been directed : clean enamel colours, mix 
o«JUu^dt!i fair water; and the opacjuc, when niixc,d 
witli flux, or the principal maftt^r,^ dilute with oil of 
spike. \ • • 

• Be carcfu!»not to Rfcep*your work* too long in the 
fuinaoe, but take it often out, to sec when it has the pro- 
per glazing ; and thenfit is finished.. 

^Before you use your cnamete, as.^uch as yqu 

have occasion for, with fair water, in an* agate mortar ; 
thus do .with all your clear and ^anspprent enamels, 
and by this means ^ou will have all filings in^ readiness 
to proceed in your work with pleasure. • 

All oparjiic colours that will stand tlie lire, arc fit* to 
be used in painting enamd. The ingenious artist will not be 
at a loss, but will meet probably with Several colours 
not yet tliscovered, as Yrequcntly^ happens td those who 
try experiments. • * • •• 
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Ob' iWTIFlCrAL PICAULS. 

• r 

It will not be im|yroper to treat in this place of artifidaf 
pearls, as it is a braiieh of jewellery. 

• 7'hc ancients wjjo waotc on the several sorts of precious 
stones, ranged pearls among ihe jewels of the first class ; 
they have at all times been in high esteem, and have been 
employed particularly in adorning the fair sex. " 

oVicntal pciflls are the finest, on account of their 
vsizc, colour, and beauty, being oV a silver white ; whereas, 
the occidental or western ncarls seldom exceed the colour 
of milk, 'flic best peails are brought from the Persian 
(iuiy, above^thc isles of Ormiis and Bassora’^ . Th^'v.''iC 
found in Europe, Uoth in sail; and fresh waters ; Scotland, 
Silesia, Bohchiia, and Frisia >, produce vevv fine ones; 
though those 0 ^ the latter country are very Mhull. 

Art, whidi is always busy to mimic nature, l:as not 
been idle to bring copterfeit pearls to* the greatest pcifec- 
tion : <thcy are imit;/icd so near, that the naked eye cannot 
distinguish them from pearls of the first class, or the real 
ones. . * 

We shall hcre'y;^rcsent the cuiiouS with several receipts 
Iiow tjp counterfeit pearls in the best manner, and after a 
method both easy and Scit is factory, so as to render his 
labojLir pleasant, and make it ansver his expectations. 

I 

,, 7o imitiitc fine Oriental Pe^irh. 

' * V 

Take of distiHod vinegar two pounds, Venice Xurpen- 
linc one pound ; mix them together into a mass, and put 
them into a cucurbit a head «ind receiver to it, and* 
after you have luted the joints, set it, when dry, on a 

Called also Bdlsora and Basrah. Ed, 

+ ^’flatpartof Germany lying between 
Ed. * 

sand 
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sand furnace, to distil the vinegar from it ; do not give it 
too much heat, lest the stuff shoula swell up.« * 

After this, tput the vinegaA into another §lass cucurbit, 
in which there is a quantity of seed gearl, wrapt in a piece 
of thin siik, but so as not to touqi the vinegar j put & 
cover or heid upon the cucurbit i lute it well, and put it ii> 
BaL Aluruv where you may let it remain a fortnight. 
The heat of the Balnnim will raise the fumes of the vine- 
gar, arfd they will soften the pearls in the silk, and bring 
them to the consistence of u •pasted, which bfting* done, 
take them out, and mould them to what bigness, shape, 
and form vou please. Your mould “should he of fine sil- 
ver, the inside gilt ; you must refrain from touching the 
your lingers, but use silvci; gilt utensils,* with 
\vliich fill your moulds ; w;licn yoi^ have moulded them, 
bore them tluouglSwith a liog’s bristle, or^old wire, and 
fet 'them di^’^a little ; tl'icn thread thcTn again on a gold 
wire, 'and put them in a glass ; close it up, and set them 
in the sun to dry ; iiflt'i-they are thoroughly dry, put them 
into a glass matrass in a streafn otyuoning wa^fr, and 
leave them there twenty days ; by that timo they will con- 
tract llict natural hardness and solidit^y of, pearls. Then 
take tlKvm out of tlie*matrass, and hang*them mynercury^ 
xi'utcr 1*, •where they will moisten, sw(^, and assum^ their 
, * oriental 

■ Tialnciim Marise, sometimes called Balneiiip Claris, is a? bath 
ofsand, hwUa'tl b> a file, in^wliich chen^cal apparatus arc plung- 
ed, to submit their coiilenls to a digestive heat. Ed. 

f Mmin v-iuafrr, railed by the workmen, i:r.thus prepared. 
'^l\ike jirdtc'tin of Co. nwall ; calcine it, and ^et the calx be pure 
and tine ; then with one ounce of the calx* and two ounces of pure 
‘•nirnurv, Miake an amalgabi; wash it w^li fair water, till the water • 
rrmaiijs insipid and clear ; then dry the anialgain tlioroughly ; put 
it into a matrass, on a ‘and bath, giving it such a heat as is requi- 
bite for sublimation. V^^hen the matter is well sublimated, take off 
the matrass, and let i cool. Takeout that sublimate ; ’aJd one 
ounce of Venice sublimate to it, anil gfiiid it together on a maible ; 

K 2 put 
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ovicntiil beaut V ; after^whic li shiR them into, a matrassy 
hermetically ^closed i^), to prevent any water coming to 
them, and let it down into a*wcll, to eontiifue there about 
eight days ; then drafv the matrass up, and on opening \i 
you will find pearls e?;actly resem])!iiu); oriental ones. 'Ihis 
\nethod is very e::cellent, and well vvjvth the trouble. 

Another 11 t/j/ to nia/.r Arlijiiial Pearl w • 

Takk oriental seed-pearls ; reduce them into a iitu; 
powder, on a marble j then dissoKe them in inc»ciiry-wa- 
tcr, or clarified juke ot\1emoy>s. I'o make more dis- 
patch, set them in a cueuvbit, in bal. mai. and you will 
see presently a ercam lyise at tlie to}., whic h take of' hii- 
mediately: take tliC* Solution *ofr tliv- 1/ e, and, when set- 
tled, pour the; liquid into • aiy ‘•the! gla 's,^ and save it. 
You will have the pearl paste at the hotuun, with wb.ielr 
fill your silver-gilt moulds ; then put Ibc iu hy for twenty- 
four hours: hoie thc/'ii through with a bfotle , e!(jse up /ho 
mouklfi, in (iarley rloiigh, and put it in an o\en to bake, 
and when about half baked, di\uv it out, take out your 
pearls, and v^iecp 'them in the ru[Uor \oa s:iv'ed before, 
putting rhem in a\;d taking them (‘ut scveial times: then 
close ^them up in tlieir moulds, and l.*ake them again with 
the like dough; but let it remain in the uvei? till it is al- 
most burnt, before you draw it oiit. After you have taki ii 
your pcavls out of their mouhks, string tliem on one or 

put this into .Y^othor mutruss; close i\ well, and set it upside down 
in a pail of wuier ; and the whole mass will dissolve in a liUle lime : 
• this done, filler it into ii glass receiver; •'Ct it on a gentle sand IumL 
to coagulate, and it will ^urii into a crAl^talli'ne substance : this 
in a glass idortar, wit.h a glass penile, to a line powder; sift it 
through a line sieve, and put it into a }jiutrass ; stop it close up, 
and place it in Sain, there let it remain till itresohes agaiiv 

iiiuf Neater; which is iAe mtnmy-iv&ihTy i\\ li)rthe above-mentioned 


m().rc 
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more gold or sihA'r Ihrc’ads, and sleep tiicm in mercury- 
■waU'i* tor* about a tbiliiight ; aftcil vvliidi limc^ take and 
<lrv them in ^tiie sun, in a \vell-el()^*J i»;lass^ and vou wu 
have vciy line and Ijrii^ht peaio. 


yinother • 

■ 

Dissolve verv f'ne pulveiised oriental pearls in alum- 
water •, wlicn tiie soluliun is settled, pour off the water, 
aftd w:tsh the p:iS(e fust in distilled walei, then jii l)ean 
water, and afterwards «et it in or lu)rse-dung, 

to diciest for a fortnif'.ht , this done, take out vour crlass, 
and the matter being eoiv.e t<% the eonsistenee of a paste, 
inouid it as \uu have heeii directed before ; bore ami string 
the pearls oji a silver thieacl, ajid hAng them in a well- 
elosed glass aleii>^^ie, to prevent tl1e*air e^miing to lliein : 
^tiiLis diied,«wrap t\v*y Ojk‘ up in lc^'*es of silver; then 
split a barbel, and tii^se tlicm up in the hell) Ihercoi’; 
make' a dough of J>ai;ley meal, and bake tlic lisli, as you 
ito l)reail thefi divwv him, take out^ your pearls, and (by 
them ill a closed glass in the sun. * * * • 

'To give them a transparency and sj)Ien?lor, dip tliem in 
mereury-vvatcr : or,, instead, take thf: herft v:ritUtlr^\, and 
sL[iieezc it in water ; pul thercimsix ^)unces of ;seed-])earl, 
one ounce of nitre, one oiincy of roac h ajum, oife yunee 
of lithaigj?; the whole b^-ing dissolved, heat fust the pearls, 
and then dip (hem in this •solution to e>H>l ; repcjit this 
about six lintcs sLic cesskxly. ^ • 

if ViiLir pearls should not have their natural Iii^rdmss, 
tlien^takc two ounecs of lapis calamimirisj in impal]>ahlc» 
powder; add to this two ounces .of “ac'id of vitriol, and 
two ounces of whitcif of eggs beaten into a water; j)Ul^ 
them t(;gethcr Into a retort ; lute a reeel\erHo it, and }ou 


■ Probably gratiola, i. e. hed^e-hyswp^ is Here ineaiil by the un- 
kuown term grMui:, lid. * 


wall 
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will distil a fair water, wlih which, anq some fine barley 
flour, makpe paste, inf which put your j>carls, and bake 
them as befurer ; thus tticy vvili become c\ccQ:liiigly hank 

f 

Another MethoiL 

% 

• Take chalk well ‘purified and cleansed from all gross- 
ness and sand, /. e. whiten ; of this make a paste, and 
form pearls, in a moukf for tliat pin pose ; pierce them 
through wfitih a bristle^ and /let llicm dry in the sun or in 
an oven; then string them on a'‘sli\er thread; cijlour 
them lightly over witli boie, diluted in the white 

of eggs ; and when dry, cliench 'them with a pencil and 
fairw^tcr; lay them over w^ith leaf nlver, and put^^l'csj? 
under a glass in the sij[n to'dry ; when dry, polish them with 
a dog’s tooth. « • / 

To give them th6 true colour, thakc a gU‘d of vellum* 
shavings, thus : after you Iiave washed them in warm 
w^ater, boil them in fair water, in a new earthcji pot or 
pipkin, to soiTV? thiQkjj^ss, •ind then strain them tlirough a 
cloth. When you would use it, warm it first, and dip 
your string of pearly into it, but let there be an, interval 
between each pearb so as not to touch one another ; this 
will give ydiir pearls \ natural lustre. 


To jG\im large. Pearls out of small ones, as dincted hy 
f ' Korndoiffciv 

Tai^E of mercurkd water fourteen ounces ; put two 
^ounces of su/p/i,, sol if into a low matrass, pour the mer- 
rufial water upon it, and let it dissolve and extract. "I hcn 
<ake of the whitest small^ pearls tw'chty ounces, put them 
into a proper matrass, and pour the said water upon it. 

* SuJI^/iur SoJis may probably mean a preparation of silver, not 
now in use. £./. 


The 
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The pearls will hyf degrees dissolve, and at last turn to a 
clear calx, ’much like dissolved sihler calx: poiij* ofF the 
mercurial wa^r ; Soil the ca^x well |)iit, aneV dry it ; then 
put it into a clean crucible by itself, j and melt and cast it 
into wliat form you please. Whcnlcold, polish it in th(j 
same manner as you do gems or crystals; and you will 
have your work of the consistence andbeauty of the iincst 
and clearest oiicntal pearl. 


To make of .unai I Peai'ls a fine NecUace of large ones. 


'1'akk small oriental pearls,^ as many as you will; put 
\hein into inercurial water liftcc'li days and nights together, 
Uiey will turn soft, like a paste ; then have a. pearl 
M(nild, made of silver; into thiif convxy tHc paste by a 
silvu' spatula, or\icli liketimplcment ; hu; you must not 
ioiiv li the p:fs^c with your ffngers, and* be very careful to 
)i:ne |.:vciy thing nice and clean about lliis work: wdicn it 
is. in tlie m.ould, Icjt il»(liy ; bore a bob', will) a silver wire 
rough it, amf let it stick tlici’c ti;| )^on Jiave more, hut 
rake ('.ue they do not touch one another ; i^ien ha^c a glass 
wijerv’iii vou juay lix, as upon :i pair nl’ stands, }'our wires 
with tile pearls : pii> them, Avell closecl up, in Uie sun to 
li:iulen,,and when you find tlicifi enoughj put them 
into a null- ass ; lute the neck *^ery close, and sin^ it in a 
running spring of watyr-for twenty days, in which time 
fiiey will contract their natural colour, ^ • 

It is asserted, hv thdse wdio hiive wearied themselves 
with the hopes of forming small yiiperfcct pca^Js into 
laigc?; ones, tliat artifu'ial pearls cannot l)^ made of the* 
materials of original pearls. 'J’he doregoing rec:eij)ts aic 
► kihoiiou^ and expcnsKc; and tlyit the reader may havc*^ 
some JCAvard for liis exertions, shoiJd the exjierimenls balk 
ills expectations, w'e shall add to tliis edition a tried and 
approved method of imitating pearls from oilier nu^erials, 

. which. 
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which, when well executed, can onl^' be distinguished 
from the. real by theif- absolutely containing hk- 
viishcs^ I’he mctlull was ,kcpt a profoi^jiid secret for 
jnany years. j 

' I 

n 

Best Method of imitating PcarJs. 

Take the blay or bkak-fishy which is very ronunon in 
the rivers near London, and scrape off, in a dclicat'', way, 
the fiiit silvocry scales from the belly. Wash and rul) these 
in fair water, changing the water, and permitting the seve- 
ral liquors to settle : the water being carefully poured oiL 
the pearly matter will be found at the bottom, of an oily 
('orisisience, called by (he French essence irorienfj ^ j\. 
little of this essence is dropped into a little liollow Sl.iss 
bead ol a bluish tinge, and shaken aboM, so as to fill up 
all the cavities and surface of the Tnternul put. W'bcn 
(he essence is thoroughly dry, melted white wax is drop- 
ped into the beads, to give them WTight, solidity, aiuj 
securitv. . : 1, 


To ch\.n Pearls xJten of a foul Colour. ' 

'J'akk pigeon’s d’t jig moisten it with alum-walcr, lij 
the consistence* of a ])astc : ^)utthis into a glass, Idg enough 
to liold four times the quantity , put into this your ycllow- 
colouiVd or fold pearls, so that they may be covered aJ! 
over, and set the n in 'r warin place, or behind an oven ; 
let thotu stand for ;i month ; thqn take riieni out, and 
•fling them into fresh cold alum-w^ater, and dry them ^xirc- 
lujly, and your pearls will become fine and white : if you 
repeat the operation ony.e or twice, Uhey wdll be: done to 
greater perfection. 


To 
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un :motlv‘r tliircl part the* bum waiVr that is boii- 
)U;rcc‘(l*4vitli this as >oii (iid before, and when coid 


'^0 l^iiHcli Pearls^ 

ViRsT soak and cleanse them iiij bran-water ; then in 
aiilk-wavni water, and last of all, stQep tliem in mercury- 
water: tlnm* string and bangtbem in a gla.ss ; close it well,# 
aiifj set them in the siii! to dr\'. 

'1 he bran water is made liras: boil two large handfuls 
of^vlieiUcn bran in a <juart of water, till ail tne strength 
of t!ic l)ran is drawm out: use k tlui:?; take a jfcwlda7x'd 
earthen p:in, in wdneh put your pearls on u string, ami 
pour the tbiid part of tlic bran.wal'A upon it ; wlien they 
have soala'd, and the water is just warm, rub \our pcarl.s 
gi- /''yv^vvith your bands, to eiean tliem.tlm lictler i c^'/nlI- 
juie this until the >valer is epld ; llicy Vnow off (bat, and 
pom (jn 

ifig; p; 

throw dt away, and pour on the icmalmler of the water, 
?t;il ])roeee(ling as beiofe ; after this, heat fair wah'r, and 
pour it on your pearls, to rcfreslf then],# and V) awas: 
the i\ mains of the bran, by sirfting them, And pMuvingon 
fiesli war«]i w ater : this do ihiriec, witiio Ut iiatuiiii'.g your 
peails; then lay them on a slieet of ell’an wiiilj:- 'papn ; 
and dry riiem in tlu* shade ; tbe?i dip/tljcm inlo*iuvi('ury 
waic'r, to byng them pcrfeelif)!!. 

t 

OlhiV Mdlnub utiid ui biai^chin^(Pi arj.^. 

Pound plaster of P;iii.->to an inipalaWe powdc-: lYfi) the 
pearls llierewith very ge;'illy ; this will, not nnl\ cleanse 
tl'.cm, but if \oii let them remain in*tbis powdei- t\vent\-» 
Your hours afterwards, I'liev will still be the better (ov it. 
W'liitc coral lias the same effe^'t, used in the like manner. 

AVliite tartar calcined and digested of all its moisiurc, is 
for the same purpose. 
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Salt, well dried anrl ground, is as efFei'tiial as any of iht* 
former tilings, for clatnsing of pearls, ' by nil)l)ing them 
therewith ; and if af^rward? you lay thci'A up in some 
giound millet, it will Contribute to their iialuvai brightness. 


OF'DOrULK’rs. 

A Doit^u.lt, airiong Ifipidaries, iin])lies a roimtcrfeil 
stone composed of /:cv> pieces of ciyslal, with proper co- 
lours between them )' so tinit they may make the same, 
appearance to the eye as if the whole sul^stancc of the 
crystal had l^cen tinged with these colours. 

'Fhe impractical)i.‘ity of im]) irLing tino-es to the body of 
genuine natural crystals, without dejnlving them of their 
brilliiincy, gave iiuiiicemcnts to the introduc- ion of coloui- 
ing the surface of tliem, so a*^ to give them, wlien linished, 
the appearance of a gem. 'riicy have not llie properly 
which vrlliiciil stones hri^e of being set transpiircnt, as is 
retpiired. for (hops of carings, he. hut they suit very well 
for rings, andt other onuiments which allow of an opaque 
back-gi<)'iiKl. 'i hey arc made after the following manner; 

A O'y'itnl, or glcA^s in imitation of ciystal, is to lie cut 
by a lapidary into the shape of the precious stone it is to 
resemble; a brilliant, fur instaricx, must be composed of 
two separate or two parts of one slontg forming 

the upper *a]ul fnalcr^ parts of ihe brilliant, duiding the 
wiiole* sU'nc in a Ifori/ontal plartc, a little lower than the 
middle. No divirjon appearing between the two' pieces 
wluMi duly polished and placed on one anotlica’, the colour 
of the intended sl«)nc<^is put between them, after the fol- 
lowing mciliud : 

Take of Venice or Cyprus turpentine two scni|)lcs, and 
add to>it one scruple of ‘the grains of inastirh, cliosen per- 
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pure, ^ free frim foulness, ami pvcviouslv powucrciL 
MclL them togclhciiiii a small silvcrtr hi ass s'poon kidje, 
and put to tht^ni some one %)f the yoJour ng subsUmtes 
mentioned hereafter, they heiug alio finely powdered : 
stir them togctlier as the colour is piy: in, that they may* 
he thoroughly commixed. Warm then the doublets to the • 
same degiee of heat as the melted mixture, and paint tlic 
upper surface of the lower part, j)ut ting the upper one 
ins^antly'upou it; and press them to each (Uher, taking 
care tliat they are eonjoined in* the hiost pcrlA tly even 
manner. AVdien the paint or cement is ituite cohi anil set, 
scra[)e otr the redundant ])4iri <>f*it wl^.icli has been pressed 
out of the joiiit, so as to leave no colour on the outside of 
the. /l/>i<il)let. 'I’licy sJiould he so set as, skilfully to Amy 
the moiiiting just above the ^ioint, wlficJi v\illhidc the arti- 
fice and secure the pieces fr^m scp«ira!ing. • 

•_'\s the ])r()]f(^'Lions vary in the receipt given in tlie former 
editions of this work, we shall here insert it, lest it be 
tlumgiit, on trial, to*liate tlie preference : it is as follows — 


Met/iod of )nah ing Ihiibhis. 

• ^ * 

'rAKE two drachms *of clear mastich, ahd of the, clearest 
Venetian or Cyprian turpentine sixlc/n drams ;*di‘>S()Ive 
titesc together in a silver or brdSS*spoon : if you find there 
is too much turpentine, Ui^n add a little more masLi(‘h to 
it, to bring it to a light temper. "I hen t^t^te wJuiL colour 
you please,' as lake, dragon’s blopd, tlistidcd verdigrisc, or 
what colour else you desigii, for repre.^cntin 5 a particular 
stone ; grind each by itself, in the nicest •manner you pos- 
sibly can, and mix each apart with the mixture of mastich* 
^nd turpci 'ine, which you ought td have ready by you ; 
and you will lind the lake to imitate the colour of a ruby, 
the dragon’s blood that of a hyacinth, and the verdigrise 
the colour of an emerald. But in case you would* Ijavc 
yOuv colours, as it were, distilled, then get a little Lnjx, 

made 
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made of lime-tree, in tlie shape of an '(-’gg or acorn. I his 
box miisl lx: turned J I the bottom as^diin as possible, so 
Or.it Ok* ligh? mav btjTseen tlf/ougb it. 'Ilia’.a make a quan- 
tity of aiiv one of lie iihowsahl colours, niived with the 
^mixture of iiiastu h/and turpcniiiie, and put it into the 
• little bf)x, hung over a gentk* glowiiri coal tire, or in sum- 
nur-liiiio in the lieat of the sun, where tlic colour will 
distil thi\)ugh very line ; serape anti put tliis inU» little boxes 
of i\orv, to preserve it from dust, for your use ; it is ne- 
cessary ti^ have to e\ei y ‘dhreieiU tolour such a diflerciil 
wooden hox. 

Vflicn the t'olours arc; rca<]y, take vour crystals (first 
gnniud cxiictly to fit U|)()n one anolliei) and make your 
coldurs and vSton^,' of an equal warrntli ; lay yoini, foJonr 
with a fine liair pejiicvl on the, sides td' tiie crystals that arc 
to he joined Vogether ; then 6’ap them against ejcli oiliei 
iis niml)ly as possible: press Iheni with yo.jii lingers c!(K.e 
together; let lliem cool, and i( is done. 

'The colour of (he ///»7u/ is tb.ought by some ingenious 
artists ^o bc^>cst bniLitetK-by a fourth part of earmiiK*, vl'ith 
sonic of the finest ( lini.son lake tliai c an l)e piocined. 

'The Sapphire u\\\ be counterfciled by ver}\}iigb Prus- 
si;in blue, mixed with a little of the above-meiiiioned 
crinrym lake, to g^se it a tinge of ilie purple bue. I.et not 
(he PiiiSsian liliic* In' too di*ep eoloured, or yni must use 
the le.^s of it, oLlieiwise it will give a black shade Avhieh 
will ohscine i'riv liiiHianCv of the d(>ul>k(. 

'rhe KauraJM mav be a\^ 1] imitated hv distilled verdi- 
grise, Vvith a snufd poilion of powdered aloes. But tlic 
mixtiu’c should not he slronglv healed, noi kept nerthc 
•tire alU-v ilie \erdignsc I') added, tor the colour is Impaired 
by it. <• 

The resemblance of the (rarw't mav be made bv dra- 
gon’s blood ; wliieli, if it cannot be procured ot sulKeicnt 
brifflitness, may be iielfied by a small (juantity of carmine. 

^ 'J'he 
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‘The /I)\iclltijst%\^ imitated bv ,thc mixture of some 
Prussian blue with^ crimson lake; iVt the pnrportions can 
only be regulat’d l)y expeviciftc, as t je parcels of blue and 
lake vary so nuu h in tlieir hues, anf aie of such diflerent 
strengths of colours. ; '' 

'J'he I’etlo'w Topaz may ])c count^jerfeited by mixing* 
powdered aloes with a little drag()n^s ))lo()d, or l)y good * 
Spanish anotto ; but the colour must lie spaiingly used, or 
tU^ colour wdll exceed that of tlie stone. 

'I'he Clirjjsnliic, Jli/acinth,* ('in(*p'ar (^ayJfcf, * Ka:!fc 
Marine^ and other such weak and tiiiutcd colours, mav be 
formed and imitated in like manner, •only with less propor- 
tions of the due colours ; for wliit'h purpose, those who 
Cu.pl./y their ingenuity and leisure huiirs i;i tliis piVsuit, 
should obtain an original st^ne ot ewcAi of tliose sjvoeijk’d, 
keeping his e}e perpetuaj^v wakhful whfist mixing the 
folouis. \V\cn these pieeat.Uons are t<ikcn, and tlie (»pe- 
ratioj? is well eondueted, it is practicable to bting die 
doublets to so near a resemblanee of the tiue stones, as to 
(feecivc tlie best judges (when^hey ,ifc wc41 set,fand tlie. 
joint hid) unless inspeeted in one tlivoetlton (uily. '^Hie 
<liieetioi> alluded to is, io hold them l#etwn':fi tr.e liglit and 
the eye, so that tlic fight may pass tin )!tg!i tlie uj)per part 
and eovrters of the stone; wheii it \v/i be readifv p/veciv- 
ed whether- there be any eoioin* in tlie i » v.^tal ; whicdi e.m- 
nuL Ik: learned by luokifig down upon the doublet. 
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d'lfis is nothing else but grains <^f» inaslk h, squeezed 
out of a linen bag by (jcgiees ovor ^ phareoal fne, and like 
' clear turj .ntine. Its u^e i.>, to unite two |3iei:ts of ervslal * 
•together, to forma doublt u pieci.'>eiy in the manner h^- 
fo)e descril»cd. 


JXS'l RUCTIONS 
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INSTUrCTiONS COyCERNfXG FOllk OR METALLIC 
1 .HjAVI:S,*\V 11K I/ ARLrLAlD L N DliR VKECIOL’S 
SI ON 

Lr is customary irS place thin foils, or leaves of metal 
•under precious sU^rcs, to make them look transparent, 
and to gi\c them an agieecble colour, eitlur deej) or 
pale : thus, if you w.in^ a sU uc to he*, of a pale colour, 
put a foil of that colour under it ; again, if yc'u wo’ hi 
have it deep, lay a* < 1 . 41 ^“ one under it: besides, as the 
transparencT of gc»r.s disco\e s the bottom of tlie liug 
they are set in, artiheers 'Ira* e. fouiul out these means to 
give the stone an additional l)eaLty. 

Ti)ese foilr arc cnade^eitlun of c{)]'pcr, or g('ld, tir gTTld 
and silver together r vre shall fnsl nie:uii>ii those made ‘)f 
topper only, vvdpcdi are geneivily known by the name of 
or Gern/an foils. *■ 

Procure the thinnest copper p!<ites you ean, the thinner 
they are. the less trouble iln y will give ,\c)ii in reducing 
them t€ a fivier stibstance: hcal these [ilutes gently upon 
a well polisliAl anvil, with a polished iiammer, us thin 
as possible ; 'but before y<;ii go about tins woik, take 
two iron plates,’ ^bout six inches long, and as wdde, 
but m) tliiekc'r tha'A wiitiug-panei ; bend tliem so as to 
fit cnic on the other; lietweea these neaLthe coj)pcr 
you. design to hammer for the foils, to j)revenl aslies, or 
other impuriticv, getting to it; then, taking them out, 
shake the ashes fiom them, and haiiRner tlic copper 
until cool. T'hcn take your foifs to the anvil, and beat 
them until tlicy bceeme: very tliiii, and whilst you beat one 
number, pul in another between, the irons to ncal ; this 
you may repeat eight 'times, until they arc as thin as the 
work requires. You must have a pipkin with water iil 
lianc^ in which put tartar and salt, of each an equal 
quaiVity ; boil, and put tliC foils in, and stir them con- 
tint'^ally, until, by boiling, they become white : then 
take them fiom the fire; wash them in clean water; 

dry 
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iliy them with a Jtlcan fine rag, and give them another 
hammering on tile the anvil, unt\ they are, tit* for your 
purpose. % ^ •» . 

N. B. Care must be taken in Ihgf management of this 
work, not to give the foils too miu'h 4icat, to prevent thei> 
melting; neither must they be too long boiled, for fear of, 
attraeting- too niuch salt. 

to polish and colour Foils. 

• • ^ * 

'I’lCKF a plate of tin! best copper, erne foot long, and 
about tivc or six inches wide, ])oH^hed to the greatest 
perleetion : bend this a c\)nveK vShape, lengthwise, 
and iix it to a bench, or table: then take some whiten, 
and ha\ing laid some on the ancl wetted the cop- 
per all over, lay your foilj upon it,*and jWilh a polislV 
stone and tkc whiten, })o!i^i your fdki, until they are 
as brbjit as a looking-glass ; then dry tlicm between a 
tine lag, and Jay tUeni up secure from dust. I shall now 
skew how lhesc#h)ils arc eoloure^; but shall first give a short 
deseriplion of the oven, or furitacd, recj^uisitc for that 
])urpose. 

'I'Jic furnace must he but small and ^ound (see plate 4, 
and the^ explanation) about a f«ot jpigh, and fas wide ; 
e(jvcr the same with a round .iron plale, tin whiclr is a 
round hold^ about four vk lies wide; upon this furnace 
put another without a bottom, of the sijmc dimejisioii 
as the former, and let the Vrevic^’S of .the '’ides round 
about be well dosed andjuted : "this furpace must idso have 
a hole^at top. 'The lower furnace must ha\‘c a little door 
at bottom, about five inches big. Before tliis fix a sort of 
^funnel, like a siiiokc-ft\nncl to an oven, and lute it close 
*to the furnace; then light some charcoal on your hearth, 
and when tlicy burn clear, and free from smoke, convey 
tlicm through the funnel into the furnace, till they v<»nie 
up so high as to fill half the funnel. \\^hcn eve ry lh*ng is 
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rca<ly, anil you have a eicur fire, tlieii Ikgia to colour y\ou#' 

foils in the ftfilowlng^ifuiiincr : i. 

I/ciy the fo^Is upon a pair iron tongs ; iiold them over 
the hole that is at to » of the fiimarc, so that tlie fumes 
fhc coals may reveraerate over them, and move them 
• about till tliev arc of a brownish violet colour: and this is 

t 

done vvitnout any otlier vapour or smoke. W hen you 
luivc done tliis colour, put it hv , and if vou would 

colour otliers of a sky blue, then put the foils upoii the 
U>figsa.s before ; and wliilsl you, with one hand, aic hold- 
ing the toils over the holes, tling, with the othei, some 
dovvn-teatlu rs of a gooso,^ upon the live coals in tin* fun - 
Jiel, and ultli a red-hot poker press them down, to drive 
the tsiuiike of the fLalheis up through the hoks of llic 
oven, which, by scU‘/ing lipon the foils, gi\cs tlK'ui a fin: 
sky colour: bat )ou miust lime your eyes \ery (jiiii k Ujion 
them, and, as soon as \ou sec that they have attracted tl\ 
colour you design, take them away from tlic oven, to [jre 
vent their ^lianging to some othe. colour' if v()*i would 
have your foils of ;,i sappliirc blue, then fiistsihcr thun 
over; which h done in this manner: 

'rake a littilc silvpr and dissolve it in aqiia-forlis ; wlum 
dissolved, pul spiing water toil; tling thin hits of coppe«' 
into Jt, and the w ter will look troubled, and the silver 
precipitate and hang to the copper ; pour off that, sw('etcn 
the sii\c:r with fair water, and iet it diy in tlic sun ; wlien 
drv,*^ grind it e'l a poi pliyry : then take one ounce of tar- 
tar, and ak mueu of c omnion salt ; mix and grilul them all 
togetner, tiil^ ihcv ‘ire well inixeJ ; fling this powder upon 
the thin foils, and rub tliem v/ith your finger ba^'k wards 
‘and forwards, and it will silver them , then lay them upon 
the polishey, pour watc:r over them, and some of the 
powder, and rub it with your thumb till they arc as white 
as vou would have them: polish them with a polisher of 
blo0(;l stone ; ajid then holding them over the goosc-fea- 
thrr smoke, they will take a fine dark blue. 
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To colour ^oil%of a Greeg. CoIo\f for an Emenild, 

You must first colour your foils! of a sky blue> as di- 
rected befoni ; then hold them ovej\the smokcrhole, an^ 
below, in the funnel, lay, upon the^ red-hot iron platen 
leaves of box, from which ascends a smoke that gives the 
foils a green colour ; but before they contract that colour 
l4l^y undergo several changes, as blue, red, and yellow, 
&c. wherefore you musj hold them tHl you havfi the green 
colour to your mind. 


To colour the Foils of a Ruby Colour, • 

• • 

Put the shearings of scarlet cloth «pon the coals, and 
hiolding tlic foils over the sjijpkc-hole, tljc^ will contract a 
fine icd coloTir. 


♦ The Colour of aih Ametl^st ^ 

This may be obtained by proceeding with your foils as 
for the bkic or sapphire colour ; for, before that blue colour 
comes, it first changes to an ampthyst*; as soon as you 
perceive ^his, take them off, and poliah them, o 

How Foils arc to he mixed with Copper avi other UTetals. 

These are more difficult to*ipake, but more lasting in 
their colour. Take one pound and a half cf copper, and 
melt it* in a crucible ; fling into this two ounces and eleven 
penny-weights of gold ^ when in fusion, pour it into a flat 
ingot, anu let it cool; this beat ahd work, «s has been 
taught, into thin foils ; then boil them in tartar and salt. 
These sort of foils will take a fine ruby colour; nor can 
that colour be well done without this mixture. ' 't, 

. VOL. I. L Another 
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iyxothen Way, ^ a 

^ Take small-coal Just; put it into a little iron oven, 
tnd in the midst theneof a live charcoal ; blow it till all the 
^mall-coal dust is lighted, and let this glow for two hours : 
when it is nearly all glown out, add such another quantity 
to it, and let it glow for gn hour. At the top of your oven 
must be a round or square hole, with a close cover 
in which hang the foils to some co-pper or iron wire : when 
your small-coal has glowed for about an hour, take a little 
iron bowl, and warm^^it well ; put in it a little quantity of 
fox hair, and then set it upon the small-coal dust; shut 
the oven door, and open l^hc top : this will draw the smoke 
through, and ^ve tfee‘‘foils, firs^, the colour of a ruby, then 
of an amethyst,, and, lastly, <0^ sapphire. You may take 
out such colours as will serve your purpose ; and if yoii 
want a green, let those foils hang, and bum sage "leaves 
till the foils turn to a green colour, 'I’ak^, care to put but 
a few siLge leuves i'lLat a time. 

To the rub/and hyacinth-colours use pure copper; but 
for an emerald and sapphire, take one part of gold, two 
parts of silver, and cigl\t parts of copper ; melt, and woik 
them ^together. 


TIIE*'aRT or IMITATING PKECIOUS STOx\KS, OR OF 
MAKING ARTIFICIAL GEMS. 

T'his curious art is^rrived at such perfection, as to be 
capable of imitating precious stones in their lustre, colour, 
and beauty, equal to the natural ones, except in hardness, 
to oj^Ain which has bcch> and no doubt still is, the endca- 
vov^' of ingenious men. 

T'he 
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The art, of making artificial gems, consists chiefly in 
rightly imitating i|ic tints of thos6 that arj’real:^ these 
must be prepared from such things )as resist the lire, and 
do not change their colour. * ^ 

You must therefore take such colours as change not, 
when mixt together; therefore, singe blue and yellow 
make a green, you must take such blue as shall not hurt 
the yellow when you mix them ; gnd also such a yellow as 
.s^^^.ili not be detrimental to the blue ; and so of the other 
colours. We shall givc.plain instructions to carry the in- 
genious artist with ease through his experiments. 

« 

• • 

The Way of preparing Natural CrystaL • 

• * • 

Take natural crystal, the c learcst*yt)u can get, no mat- 
ter how big the pieces are ;• fill a large givcible with them, 
;uid cover it \fith a lid broader than the mouth of the cru- 
cible, *to prevent tli^c falling of ashes or coals into it : then 
p^it it into a squill furnace, on. burning coke: and when 
tlic crystal is thorough hot, cast it into* a* pretty large vessel 
of cold water. 'I'lieii take it out of the water, dry it on 
an eartliAi plate, and^put it into the {fame Crucible again, 
cover it, and proceed as before, ijepcating it twelve times 
running, hiul changing each time the \v<:itcr : .wlicri th^ crys- 
tal easily breaks and crumbles, and is thoroughly white, it 
is a sign that it is calciflcd enough: if there appcui; any 
black parts in the veins, oflF the while, ayd put tliese 

again into the furnace, and pre^eped therewith as Ijjjforc, 
till only the white remain behind. • 

After you have dried this calcined Crystal thoroughly, 
^grind it to an impalpable* powder , on a marble or porphyiy, ^ 
und sift iL through a lawn sieve. C5f this powder of crys- 
tal, as it is used for all artificial gems of which we shall 
treat, it will be proper to have a sufficient quantity by you, 
to have recourse to when at w^ork ; and if you u ouP sue- 
ceed in this arU you must not use ordinary frit of crystal, 

L 2 be 
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be it ever so good ; for that will not aitswcr, Qr coinCr up 
to the lustre ’or beauty IdF natiiial crystaj 


To (JuHtcr/cit an OpaL 

At Ilavlem tlicy, make counterfeit opal glass, which is 
very lively, and whose several colours arc supposed to be 
produced by diflerent dggiocs of heat. When the com- 
position is tlioroughly inclle'd, some of it, taken out on t4^f- 
point of an iron rod, being cooU^d, cither in the air t)r 
water, is colourless and pellucid, but being put again into 
the inouLli of the furnace ppon Uic same rod, and turned 
round for a little time, acquires such various positions, as 
that the light /ailing on t]itm being variously modified, re- 
presents the severaP Colours (Ascrvablc in the true opal. 
And it is rcinarkid^l,e that thcic* colours may he destroyed, 
and restored again by dilFcrent degrees of heJt. 


• • ft fair Emerald^ ^ 

'TaivE of natural crystal four ounces, of red-lead four 
uuiu cs, verdigrise^ fTirty-eight grains* crocus maTtis, pre - 
parc<l wifji vinegar, ^ight grains ; let the whole be hnely 
puivci^zed aiuLsifled ; put ^lis together in a crucible, leav- 
ing one inc h empty ; lute it well* and put it inft^ a pottci’s 
fiinuMTC, wherg^hey bake their earthen ware, and Jet it 
stand thcre*as long as^ they *do iheir pots. Wben cold, 
break Jhc crucihle,^and vdu will^find a matter of a fine 
emerald coIoiiT, which, after it is cut and set^n gold, wilf 
equal in beauty aiT oriental emerald. If you find tliat your 
^matter is not refined oi^ purified crlbugli, put it again, the , 
second time,* in the same furnace, and in lifting off the* 
cover you will see the matter shining ; you may then break* 
the. tjaicible, but not before ; for if you should put the 
mattojP into another crucible, the paste would be cloudy, 
and^ull of blisters, if y^on cannot come to a pollerV 

furnace; 
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t\irn‘ace, you mayjbuild one yourself at a small cxpencc ^, 
ill which YOU inajipiil twenty cruciWes at once, *cach with 
a (lifFcrcnt cSluur, and one^ bakiiig| will produce a great 
variety of artiticial gems. Heat your furnace with hard 
ai|d dry wood, and keep your mattc^* in fusion twenty-four 
hours, which time it will require to be thoroughly puri« 
fieci ; and if you let it stand four pr six hours longer, it will 
not be the worse for it. 

• » 

A deeper Ema aid. 

Take one ounce of natural crystal, six ounces and a 
half of red lead, seventy-five grains of verdigrise, ten 
grains of crocus inartis, made vviili ^incgiiv : proceed as 

dire£led before. Or, • • • 

'fake prepared crystal twq ounces, railed seven ounces, 

\erdigrisc eighteen grains, crocus martis ten grains, and 

procetd us before directed. 

• • 

'J'o }nake a Paste for imitati/ig an Oriantal Topaz. 

The ?(;lour of this stone is like water tinefed with saffron 
• • - • ^ 

or rhubarb; to imitate it, take prepared natural crystal 
one ounte, of red lead seven ounces,* linelx powdcitd and 
lifted ; miifc the whole well together, and put it into a cru- 
cible, not (juitc full by !ln inch, lest the matter shoubl run 
Mvpr, or §tk’k to the co^cr of the crucible iri rising ; then 
proceed as directed above. Ois. ^ 

J ake prepared crystaf two ounces, native* cinnabar two , 
ounces ; tes ustum two ounces (all^fiiTcly pulveri/cd and 
siflccij, four times as much calcined tin ; put it all together^ 

• into a crucible well covered, and pTocced as before. 

• 

TJie reverberating furnace, which belongs to the common port- 
able furnaces, will do lor one crucible lit a lime, EU. •/ 


'/o 
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A 

. To viake pi Arti^cial Chrysolilc* 

^ This stone is of a ^reen colour, and some have the cast 
of gold ; to imitate i/, take natural crystal prepared two 
t)unccs, red lead eight ounces, crocus martis twelve grains ; 
mix the whole finely together, and proceed as before, only 
leaving it a little longer tjian ordinary in the furiiarc*. 


To counterfeit a BcrijU or Aqua Marina. 

This stone is of a bluish sea-green: to imitate it, take 
two ounces of natural crystal prepared, five ounces of red 
lead, twenty^one ’grains of zafiVc prepared (the whole 
finely pulverized) ; ^id thcm ip a crucible, and cover and 
lute it ; then ])ro«C!r:d as dirccletl above, and you will have 
a beautiful colour. * 


•y/ Sapfthire Colour. * ^ ^ 

A sAPPiHRK is generally of a very clear sky-colour, and 
is highly esteemed for its beauty. J'here arc shine of a 
whitish cYdour, like diamonds ; others, of a full blue ; and 
some, of a violet. ^ ^ 

'Vo make this paste, take of prepared rock-crystal two 
ounces, red lead four ounces and a half, smalt twenty-six 
grains; pulverize and^proccCd a» directed. T'his colour 
will come near to a. violet. • 

• • 

Another^ more beautiful^ and ycarer the Oriental. 

• * 

Take twd ounces of natural crystal prepared, six ounces' 

of red lead, tw’o scruples of prepared zaffre, and six grains* 
of prepared manganese, (all reduced to a fine powder) ; 
mix, ind proceed as before. 


Another 
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• i 

^yiotJjkr^ deeper foloured Sapphi^^e. 

Of prepared natural crystal take two ounces, red lead 
five ounces, prepared zaffic 42 grain:^ prepared manganese 
eight grains ; the whole reduced to ai\ impalpable powdery 
and mixed together ; proceed as you have been directed, 
and you will have a colour deepef than the former, tending 
a violet. 


To make a Paste for art Onentul Garnet. 

• 

A GARNET is much like a carbuncle; both, if exposed 
to the sun, exhibit a colour likf burning ^.oals, between 
red and yellow ; and this jis the tpue colour of fire. I'o 
imitate this^stonc, take twa ounces of^ natural crystal pre- 
pared, and fix ounces of red lead, also 16 grains of pre- 
pared manganescj and two grains of prepared zafFre, pul- 
«'’(*rizc and niyc the whole ; put it into a crucible, and pro^ 
c<'cd as directed. • * • • 

• - • • 

jdytbther, deeper Garnet. 

. 

Of natural crystal prcparcc^ tdke^two ounces, ltd lead 
five ouncA and a half, i^eparcd manganese 15 grains; pul- 
verize all, and proccccf as before directed. « 


ANOTHER PROCESS FOR COUNTERFEITING OF 
PRECIOUS Slt)NES. • ' 

Take of black flint stones what quantity you please; 
put them into a pail of hot water, and, bcing»jtet, put 
them into a hot furnace, (this will prevent their flying into 

’imall 
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small pieces ;) or else warm them thoroughly degrees, 
before you put them irtto the furnace. lA^hen you sec that 
they arc thorRughly r^d hot, ^|uench them fair water, 
and they will look of a line white colour , dry pulve- 
rise them very line ^ this you may do in an ir^yii mor- 
tar, but, as the powder may contract some of the iron, 
it will be proper, after you have taken it out, to pour 
on it some muriatic acid, which will clear it of the iron, 
and disengage it from impurities : wash it in several clca<^> 
hot waters; aftcr\vardJ>, 

Powder, thus prepared, is fit to be used for making 
the finest glass, and for imitating the clearest and most 
transparent gems, cspccialfy those that require the lustre 
of a diamond /)r ruby : as for a sapphire, emerald, topaz, 
chrysolite, amethyst^, i.c. your, labour with the ncid may 
be saved, if ybiir mortar be, bright and free from rust. 
Such as have a mortar of porpliyry, or such like stone, 
have no occasion to use an iron one, but will save tuem- 
sglvcs a great deal of trouble. ^ , 

If yoiucanu'^t get. black'dint stones, you may content 
yourself willi pebble; but Hint is far preferable. aj)d makes 
the glass of a hardei\snbstanc(^ than that made of |)cl)blc, 

approve^, Composilioiu 

u 

Of tJic above flint ])owdcr tdkc*tl!rec parts, vefmed niir; 
two parts, borax'-and arsenic one part. 

Of the flint powder 'three parts, nitre two, and borax 
four putts. Or. * * * ^ 

Of llic flint powder two parts, of refined pot-ash, or 
salt of ^itar and borax, of each om pait. Or, 

* Take of flin} powder siven parts and a lialf, purified pot- 
ash live parts. Or, 

Flint powder six parts and an half; nitre two and a 
Juilf; iSpvax one half; arsenic one half; and tartar one 
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Tu melt thcsc%Co't]^positiojis ;^(md how to iittge and. finish 
your JVork. 

Take anv one of the above speeded compositions, and 
weigh wl;at quantity you please, (one op two ounces) ; their 
mix it with the colour you design to have it of ; for 
instance, 

To nu^ke a Sapphire. 

Taki:, to one ounce of the t^omposition, four grains of 
^afFre ; mix well together, and* melt in a crucible ; if you 
find the cojour to your liking, proceed^ to finish it, • You 
may make a sapphire cithej deeper paler, according to 
wlial quantity you take of Jtach ingredient; and it is the 
^amc with reject to other colouis. A^new practitioner in 
tliis art; may make cxpcrijiicnts in small crucibles, in order 
to ac’(iiiaiiit himself whh the nature of it. 

1 have alrciuly given receipt? of piost ci^lour^ for imi- 
laling precious stones ; but, nevertheless, H shall here lay 
down some experimental rules nccessi/ry tOb be observed. 

Know then that crocus martis may be*prcpare^ different 
ways, and each will have a pariici-ilui^ellccl inc(Tlou’*ing of 
crystals ; obc is prepared with* vinegar, another with sul- 
phur, a third with aqua-foTtis, and a fourth by only a rever- 
beratory fire. , •• * 


. To prepare Crocus Martis with Filir^ar. 

^ Take iron, or, which is better, steel filings ; moisten and^ 
"mix them up with good strong vinegar, in an«earthen dish, 
*or pan ; after which, spread them, and let them dry in 
the sun ; when dry, beat them fine in a mortar ; moisten 
this powder with fresh vinegar, and dry and beat again, 
as before ; repeat this eight times i\mning ; afterwards, dry 

and 
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and sift it through a fine hair sic\ e, apl it will be of the 
colour of*brick.-dust ; but when mixt \A|ith glass, ot a fine 
crimson coloSr. Put^this po4v'dcr up cirefuhy, to preserve 
it from dust, 

' f 

• To pycpin'c Crocus Martis until Sulphur. 

iron, 01 steel filings, one j)ait ; sulphur three 
pint''; mix iiu ni togethtr, and put them into a ctucible ; 
cuvoi* t'li'ljiih it weij ; then set it into a wind-fiirnaee, and 
give ii a ^^trong fire, with dial coaf, lor four ho uis together ; 
then shake it out, and, when cold, pulverize and sift it 
thiough a fine sieve: this pow'dcr put into a crucible, 
lute U, and place the same in the eye, or hole, of a glass 
furnace ; let ft stand thevc for fourteen days or more, and 
it will turn to li red powdei', inclining to purple : this is a 
very useful ingrcdi'Jiit lor tinging of glass. 


To prepare Crocus Martis nni/i Aqva-Fortis. 

4 

Moist I'N s(rtmc iron, or steel filings, in a glazed earthen 
plate, 01 dish, with aqiia-fortis ; set it to diy in the sun, or 
air; when dry, grind it to a line powder ; moisten it again 
with fresh aipia-fortis ; ^dvy it, and proceed as before, re- 
peating it several times, tilP^^ou see it of a high, red colour ; 
then grind and sift it through a filiohair sieve, and lay it up 
safe fronv dust. . 


Ti prepare CrSeiis Martis by a reverbemtory Fire.' 

1 

Take clean iron, or steel filings, and put it into a large 
i pot, or pan, about Uic^quaiitity of* an inch high ; cover it 
well, and put it into a reverberatory furnace, or any otlicr 
place where it may he surrounded with a strong heat and 
flama;^thc iron w’ili sweJl and rise in a fine red powder, so 
as to fill the pot, and e^vcii force up the lid ; take off this 

powder. 
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powder, and you will find a good quantity of iron, caked 
together at the boktom, which put 'again into.lhe furnace, 
wdicrc it will %well^ and rise4nto a powder £& before; tliis 
continue until you have a sufficient quantity. This is the 
most valuable crocus, and of great i^sc in the art of 
louring or tinging of glass for counterfeiting of prcciouji^ 
stones. 


* To make a fine H^jadnth, 

m \ # • 

^J'akr of crocus maftis, or of that iron powder pre- 
pared liy rcvcibcration, eight or icn grains to one ounce of 
the composition. • • 

The Opa^. 

This is made of silver dissolved in aqia-forlis, precis 
y»itatcd by c^nmon salt ; aJd to it so^ifc load-stone, and 
mix it* up with the above composition : it gives divcis co- 
lours, so as to rcpiTCscfliit a natural opal. 


Of Chryslal 

• ^ • 

Such as will save 'themselves the trT)uble of^preparing 
the composition for counterfeiting prjpcious stones, iT>ay use 
fine crystaUor Vonce glass, bedl in a clean mortar to a fine 
powder ; of this lake eight ounces, borax two ounces, re- 
fined nitfc one ounce which mixture you may melt and 
colour, with little trouble. ; • • 


Bartholomew Kor^ndorfer’s Secret to make a Dia- 

\ mond of a natural QrystaL, • 

• 

Take the best polished crystal, no matter whether 
large or small, so it is but clear and transparent ; put 
.it in a crucible, with three times as much of ifiy fixed 
sulphur of gold, so that the crystA may be covered all over 
% with 
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witli >t; then, after you have put a lid over it, and luted the 
crucible tvcU, let it lorlhree days and nirhts ncal in a strong 
fire ; <hcn take it out and cfuench it in spring water, in 
whieli red hot steel is quenched forty-six times running, 
;W! you will have a diamond which resembles a natural one 
^in every respeft, and is rigiit and good, 

'riius far Kor7idorJfcn\ but as to his aufphur he has left 
us in tlie dark. 


r ^ wy m 

Ilfrjb' io viokc a Diamond out of Sapphire^ according io 
Porta’s Description. 

We used to make it, (tlic diamond) the surest way, in 
this ilianner : we fjjlcd an earthen pipkin, or i ru-Liblc, will» 
quick-lime, and laid the sapphire in the midst thereof, co- 
vering it first wh'th a tile, and thVn with coals all over, blow- 
ing them gently unlil we had a (dear fire ; fo,' if it is blown 
too much, it may occasion the breaking of the stone. 

When we thought that the sapphire liad^ehangcd its eo- 
lour, we let the lire go out of itself, and took it out to sc(' 
whether it wasi turned white ; if so, tlien we laid it again 
in the crucible,' in order to Ic^it cool with the fire ^ but if it 
had not the right t/olour, then we augnieiUcd the heat ag;iiu 
as belbre, and looked o&en to see whether tlie for('e of the 
tire had taken away all the colour, winch was dnie in about 
live or six hours; if then the blue colour was not quite 
gone, we began our operation afresh, until it was white 
and clear. It is to be observed, tliat the heat of the file, 
in thc‘beginnicg ot the operation,* must iticrease hy slow 
degrees, and also in the same mannci dccu asc ; for if the 
stone comes either too siidtlenly int'.' the Iicat, or from the 
^icat into the .cold, it is'apt to turn dark, or fly to pieces. 

In like manner all other precious stones lose their co- 
lour, some sooner than others, according as they are ti- 
ller liU?dcr or softer. Tlie aitiethvst is very fight, and re- 
I quires 
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quires but a slow fire, for if it has too much heat, \t be* 
comes dark, or turos to a chalky appearance. . • 

'This is the^ art ^whereby •inferior precioifs ston<#s arc 
clianged into diamonds ; they arc afterwards cut in the 
middle, and a colour given them ; ani^ Jicnce become a se- 
t'ond sort of "false diamonds, or doublets. 


• To Dia/ic a fine j4})ieilnjsi. 

Take calcined Hint-stone, aTid silt it throiiglf cambric, 
whereof take three quarters of an ounce ; of fixed nitre, 
one quarter of an ounces of borax* three cpiartcrs of an 
ounce ; manganese one quarter of an ounce : then add 
fixed nitre and borax, well mixed, to it;, put it *iii a 
crucible into a wind furnace ; give it «t lirst a gentle heat 
until it is red hot, and tlius kci'p it for a c^qitrfer of an hour ; 
llicn give it a Strong fire for two or three lioiirs ; at last pour 
it inlo*a mould, and let it cool by degrees, to prevent its 
%ing asunder. ^ 


^To )imke a Ihdnjy or a fine ITyaciiilh* 

'i'AKE acid of vitriol one ounce^ and mix withjLlic same 
weight of water; in tliis dissolve filing#, or very tfiinbtratcn 
steel ; set tl#c glass on warm sand; filtrate the solution be- 
fore it is cold ; tlieii set It "in a cellar, and it will shoot into 
crystals, which pulverize^ pU it under a muffle, and stir it 
until you sec it of a crimson coloiTr ; then talce it off the 
fire, put it in a phial, potir on it good distillc*! vinegaT, and 
after fl has stood four days in a gciitlo warmth, pour off 
^that vinegar, and pourt fresh to it, and let it stand four 
days more; this repeat until the tinegar is, observed to* 
•make no extraction ; ^then pour off the vinegar, and 

Fixrd nitre, \% no othor than puiifiod pot-ash^ the the 

nitre being set at liberty by cliarcoaL in the process oj^deto- 
nation. Ed- I . 


f 


there 
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there Avill remain at the bottom of yopr. phial a crimson- 
coloured ‘powder ; sweeten this well with warm water. 
This fs the tincture-powder ft)r the ruby orhyacinthf- 
^ Then take black flints ; calcine them well, as has been 
already directed, in <^;der to bring them to a white powder, 
“and sift this through cambric ; take thereof, and of borax, 
of each half an ounce, and of the aforesaid tincture- 
powder eight or nine grains ; and mix well together in a 
criicil)lc, and give it, for lialf an hour, a gentle fire: aug- 
ment it degrees, (intil you see .your mixture in the cru- 
cihle as clear as crystal, and of a crimson colour ; then 
pour into a mould of wliat/shapc; you would have it. 


* Annthcf Artificial Ihihij, 

Brasilian*^ t9qazcs, of a an ok y appearance, maybe 
artificially made into rubies by giving them h gradual heaf 
in a crucible filled with ashes, till it be red-hot. 


it ** ’ 

„ To make a liuby Balass, 

Take prcpiircd p)wdercd flint three ounces, fitted nitre, 
t. c. purified pot-ash, onp quarter of an ounce borax tlirec 
graiiiv^; some of tht, above-mentioned tinctuic-powdev ; 
of copper and iron fifty-four grains ; of prep^Ti cd manga- 
nese, live grains-, mix all together, and put it into a new 
crucible ; give it, at first, a “gentle fire, till it begins to 
iTiclt;^thcn give it a strong fire, for two hours, and let it 
cool of itself. '• 


• To A</;Y/cf;24,Bohcmian Diamonds. 

Take black lead two ounces, golden talc two ounces, 
powder it fine, and mix it well together ; then take off this 

ft / 

^ t This is no otKcr than crocus martis. Ed. 


mixture.. 
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mixture, pujt it into a new crucible, about half fu\ and 
place the said diamonds upon that powder, so "as to 
touch one another then piit%f the powdcr.Js mucli^ iqjon 
them as will till the crucible; cover and lute it, and set it^i 
a cu]>cl with ashes, so as toluivcliic ajhes a hand^s breadth 
about the ci^icible ; then give it a slow lire, and augment* 
the heat by degrees, in order to preserve the stones from 
breaking, until the cupel which holds your crucible begins 
tf) be red hot , continue it thus for forty-eight hours, then 
let it cool, and take t lie stones (Ait of'the crucilife, and you 
will tind them look black ; polish them with ashes of tin ; 
they will iH>t only have contracted a ftderahlc hardness, hut 
have also a line lusUe, much rcsemblinq; ivalural diamonds. 


l)ii\ctiv}i^\for pofisliiiif^ ihcse^C^naitc^'cits^ and af.io 

. • nuturat Gems, f • 

• 

1 r lo be observed that all glass, or artificial stones, may 
be ( lit and polished after one method, namely, by strewing 
iinc powdered emery upon a ieanen plafe with wa^cT, and, 
lokling the stone firm, grinding it in vvhat*form or shajir 
you please, • • 

If you fiing ground trlpoli, mj^cd with wateiF, upon a 
pewter jJlatc, and add a little ccppflPi* ashfs amongst it, 
it will havc^hc same eflccl. 

Pulverized antimony "strewed upon a smooth plqjtc of 
lead, with tripoli and vnegur, polishes not^only glass, 
ciystal, garnets, agates, and anictfiystSj^ but all other na- 
tural stones, except lhe*diamond. 7'hc diamond is only ^ 
cut with the diamond powder itself.^ Any sucli diamonds 
^ as can be touched by efiieiy, lead, copper, or other mc-^ 
lais, are false ; and this is a good" test for knowing a real 
^diamoiub ^ 

All otlicr precious and liard stones may he ground, or 
cut, with metal and emery ; but tlie polisbingN.s dif- 
ferent. I 
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Thj sapphire is, next to the diamond, the hardest ; it may 
be nijlIshcA best with antimony and vinegar, or lead, or 
with talcincd flint-stone and^Arater, upon copper. 

^The ruby is polished like the sapphire. 

The emerald and turquoise are polished with potter’s clay 
«and water, on pear-tree wood; or with tripoli,*upon wood ; 
or with emery, upon pewter. 

'I’hc beryl is polished with calcined mother-of-pearl, or 
calcined muscle-shells, upon a board covered with white 
leather. ^ •' * 

A balass is polished with antimony upon copper. 

'I'he cornelian, onyx, agate, and jasper, upon tin; or 
with tripoli, or calcined flint, upon pear-tree wood ; or 
with 'antimony upon lead. 

The amethyst, tppaz, turqpoisc, and otiicr soft stones, 
are polished upon a board of hmc-trcc wood, upon a plate 
of tin, and upon a board with leather. Firs* polish it, top 
and bottom, upon the wood : the small diamond ruts are 
done upon the plate of tin, and receive the last polishing 
upon tlv‘ bo«7rd that is cohered with leather, with the hit- 
lowing powder: 

PoxiKla'for polishing seft Stones. 

t 

Take iron scales, ami mix them with vinegar' and salt, 
and let ihcin stand thus infused for three ox. four days, 
the Ipngcr the better; then grind the mixture vciy fine ; 
dry it, and put it in an earthen j)ot well luted^ give it a 
good fire, and it will be litTor iise^\ 

* This is simply a ^rocus- anfi therefore ordinary crocuf marti^' 
ii) equally as e:ood^ Efi. * 


PART 
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f »RT c: j Atf» making nssiu.vs i;rc»N 

* ' V t'/i, =.N'nf)F T wr.vf; thi:iifon gold or silvlk; 'iogf 

TIILl? WITH Th'K METHOD OF FKEPARING I H K COIOVR* 
j :) R I 0 T i } •' f - w o K, \)iC n K 1. Y r- w a r e. 


• 0/ Glass. 

LAS*S is a ::'iinsparcat, brittle, ftictitioys body, *pio- 
r <;iicccl*lV<r.n sand, fynts, alkaline salts, lead, slags. 
Lc, by tiic melting heat of a very strong fire. At what 
yt .'iod liic'art o:' glass-making was Ijrst inventml is altogc- 
liie: nnreruiin. ";^omc supposc*it to hav^; been invented 
b'Uj;e^thc flood, bat of this they can gi?c no proof; 
t-joi.gh they rightly conjecture, that the Vitrification of the 
bricks of fire places and furnaces gave the first liint towards 
glass-in'.king, which in probability happcnc*ti as soon as 
fire was discovered. To tliosc who arc curious in foruung 
C'pinions on this subject, w'e recommend llicin to \cri’s 
Art'of Glass, with Dr. Merret’s no]esand improven'^ients ; 
yoT. 1. m'J 
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and If .'c shall now proceed to a branch of much more real 
iitilyy. • , 

^tiss is s6 extremely claslic, that if ihe i^rce with whicli 
pfess balls strike each other be reckoned IG, that with 
which they recede^ by virtue of their elasticity will be 
• nearly 15. When it is suddenly cooled; it becomes 
highly brittle, which is oftentimes attended with surprising 
phenomena. Hollow balls made of annealed glass, with 
a small hole in them, \Vill fly to pieces by the hcat of ti e 
band'only, if the hole by wliich the internal and external 
air communicate be stopped with the linger. Lately, 
however, such balls have been found out to resist very 
smart strokes of a hanimcr, although they are easily 
shivered in pieces by the fall of very minute and light 
bodies falling into . tljerr cavities. These glasses may be 
made of any'shape ; all that is to be obscived is, that their 
bottoms be made' thicker than their sides, yi'hcsc experi^ 
meats were made before the Royal Society, by, wliosc 
members various reasons have been assigned. Glass ap- 
pears niore^fit for the condensation of Vapours than me- 
tallic substanoes arc. Ah open glass filled Wuh water, 
the summer rime, will gather drops of water on the out- 
side, just as far the water in tJic' inside reaches ; and a 
person’s breath blown gn it, manifestly moistens it. Glass 
also becomes' moist with ^ dew, which metals do not. A 
drinking glass filled with water, and rubbed on the brim 
witli a wet finger, yields musical notes, higher or lower as 
the glass h more or* less full ; *and will make the liquor 
frisk ‘and leap. "Glass is n^oreover possessed of great elec- 
trical virtues. 


Materials of ^lass. 

It has been stated that glass is made of sand, flints, 

&c. \Jbut tlrere are various saline matters which ought to 
be particularly mentiofled. Polvcrine .or rocheita is pro- 
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rurcd from ^he Levant, and is prepared from a plant \illcd 
kalU which is cut down in the summer, dried in *theVun, 
and burnt in h^aps, Vdther on ^he open groim3, or oi4 nbn 
grates ; the ashes falling into a pit, grow into a hard ma^ 
fit for use when, it has been purified. \Kdp^ which grows 
on our sea coasts, and the ashes of the fuciis irsicu/osKs^ * 
furnish a similar salt. Pearl-ash, and pot-ash, both of 
which are procured from vegetable matters, are purified, 
asid employed In glass-making : so also is nitre and borax, 
and, occasionally, the purified® of Spafii, called 
soda. Other fluxes are used, such as calcined lead, arse- 
nic, smithes clinkers, &c, ^ In gcncritl it may be observed, 
that the moie metallic preparations enter the composition 
of glass, so much the more dense, |u>ndcvoLis, fusible, 
soft, and coloured it will Besidc« iJic above materials, 
tiie artists employ a stone cjljed iarsVy wl^icTi is in fact the 
lft)dy of tlie gliss, and similar to sand, except that bt ing 
of larj^n* dimensions it may be picked and selected, so as 
to preserve a clearer *and more transparcjU crystal. At 
X^enicc ihc^se a sort of pebbl^, found* in •the rWxT 'Ic- 
"Smo, resembling white marble, called cuogoto ; and indeed 
many of our own clear streams in Britain wdiild furnish as 
good materials as any parts of the woj^ld, if w® were at 
the pains* of searching for them. J.VBn, in^ Norfolk,’ and 
Maidstone, in Kent, produce t1)c white sand for crystal 
glass; and Woolwich affords (he coarser sand for gxcen 
:;luss. 


, To prepare Ashes for makut^ Glass. 

Take what quantity,* and what sort of wood-ashes you^ 
Vill, except those of oak; have a tbb ready with a spigot 
/and fauiot towards the ^ottom, and in tins tub put a layi r 
of straw, and fling your ashes on it ; then pour water ^upon 
them, and let the ashes soak thoroughly until th(>w^atcr 
stands above them: let it thus continue over night; then' 

M 2 draw 
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<li:i\y^out the hiiicet and receive tlie iye in another tub, put 
luiwr ll!e first toi this piaposc : if the lyc looks troubled, 
on the ashes/ and let ceitfe until inruns 
fear aou is of :in amber colour. This ciarined lyc put 
hv\ a;:<l j,{mi r'lc-sli ^/.Tatt r on the aslie> ; let this also stand 
* over lu’ j'li , Ji» u'r iv/ ir otF, and vou will havfc a weak Ivc, 
wliii'h, ioste.J oi uatcr, pour upon fresh ashes: the rc- 
iiM-iiin;.; *:chcs are of use in the uianuiin^ of landv 

After )ou liave niaclc a '^uih^cierit quantity of lye, pour 
it into a'ii iron cau?dron,‘‘ brick^^d up like a brewing, or 
waslnh'.y, copper ; outlet it not be filled above three parts 
full. On the top oi’^thc hrkk-v/ark place a little barrel 
with lyc i towards the bottom of which bore a hole, and 
put a sniail f lucet in, to let the lye run gently into the 
cauldron, in a stre:':n>al)OUt the roundness of a stra\\*; but 
this you must'hiana^e according to the quintity of lye, for 
you ought to mind how much the 1: e ev jp. ‘rates, and 
make the lye in the barrel nm proporticnailv t^^s*Jpply 
that diminution. Caic must be taken that the lye do not 
run in 'the frst bedbug; but if you lind it will, put 
some cold lye- to it, iiiurslacken tlic fire, and jet all iho* 
J\e boil gcntlylo a dry salt : when this salt is cold, break it, 
and put h into tile calcar (sec the next article) and raise 
yt'o!** degrees^ until the salt is red hot, yct»so as not 

to it. if you think* it calcined enough, take out a 

j';e;o .irui Ju it rofd ; then hrc:#k it in two, and if it is 
ijnn .o j /‘Iv uhhe, it is doucicnough ; but if there remains 
a i;' ' t i llu' mitfdk it must be put in the calcar again, 
un'i! i‘ c v '-.'-r? out' thoroughly uMte. Jf \ou will have it 
stiii h:icr, vou u>ust dissolve it again, filtrate it, lioll it, 

^ cilcme it as berore : the oftner this is repeated the 
Uiu'vc \vi 1 -the salt be** cleared from the earthy particle'., 
and it may bo made as clear as^ "rystal, and as white as 
snow, Of this rnav be made the finest glass possible. 

AcoCrdiag to M, Merhct, the best ashes in England arc 
burnt from thktits, a^id hop-stalks, after the hops arc 

gathered; 
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gathered ; and among trees, ihc mulberry is reckoned to 
afford the best salt. • • 

The most and prfckly plants ai(? obscr\»(\ to 

yield better, and inoic salt than others ; also all hvihs t\it 
arc bitter, as hops, wonn.vood, Tobacco stalks, 

when burnt* produce likewise plenty of salt : and it is. 
ol)scrvcd that fern ashes vield more salt tliaa anv other 

j * 

ashes. 


• • • 

Dcscrirfilon of a Ci'Uccr. 

r 

In glass -making* the name of caA., r is f\\,n to a small 
oven or levcibeiatory furnace h luo dvsl eidciiia- 

lioii of Sand and salt of pot-asi^ .s !. v thv' purj^.se (d 

turiiiiig them into 'Tja': i.: ; aicli 

after the manner or an y b-ikci's overt, ic"! f;’: ' 

^;evcn feet blvj<*d in the widest pait. auu i\\\> hot (hep. 
<'>:7 ortc side of it is a trci.cii si>: iinlves stjuaie, lee upper 
yirt of which Is ieVel*\vIt'h the ai.d icpauu d mly 

r.om it at ti’'? ir.out}i by IricLf. nine inches v . into 
'(tus McnTTi they put sca-ccul, f!ic ll :riic of vvliidi is cur- 
ried inttt every part of thcfuinacc, *yid iijs reverberated 
from the roof upon the frit, or oilier iiTateiic.ls j^nit wuhin 
it, Civer<hc surface of wliicli tb.^ smoke fliv;s fery black,'* 
and goes <'y.it at the mouth ai' the calcar! tlic coah are 
placed on iron bars, laid in tlie trench; and tliC ashes 
fall through. 


• * - m 

Another Method of preparing 

4 

Take pot-ash , stir^nd bol! it in a clean earthen vessel, 
\\n plenty of river or rain-tvutcr ;*!et it stand over night 
and* settle; tlic next pour off the clear iiqc/;r ; boil 
this in an iron kettle until it becomes a hard ir. ’ss ; then 
beat it into pieces, and put it ia*a calcar to calci^i?: dis- 
*solvc it again in clear water ; filWjte, and boll it as before ; 
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and tMF oftencr you repeal it, the clearer and finer will be 
youi^ass*: but if it is for coloured glass, once or twice 
doij^ it will Idc sufiicient. • i - 


J'o ifialc the (Hass Frit. 

Take white silver sand; wash it, and separate all the 
impuj'ilics from it, and let it dry, or, rather, calcine il. 
Of this take sixty pounds, and of prepared ashes thirty 
pourjcls*; iliix them A'cll t6gethci;; then set them in the 
meltAig furnace; tlie longer it is melting the cleaicr will 
the glass he made. *If it stands for two days and two 
nights, it will be fit to work with, or to tinge v\ith what 
colour you please, r Before you wmrk it, add foity pounds 
of lead and half a pownd of uvingancsc to it. Or, 

'Jake ashes,'' pjqparcd as :d)pvc, sixty pounds ; of pre- 
pared silver sand one hundred and sixty po^.hids, arsenic 
four pounds, white lead two pounds, clear dry nitre ten 
pounds, borax two pounds ; mix all well together, and 
proceed uS hits bcc^iirdiicclcd, and you will Ikivc a beauti- 
ful crystal. ())\ * 

Take prcpaiVd silrer sand twenty pounds, clear xind dry 
nitre tliirty pininds, bora^ six pounds, arsenic eight poumls, 
mix tficse well ^together,* and put them into fusioif for four 
days ; then add Uvo pounds of manganese', and four 
pounds of borax. Or, ‘ 

'lake prepared silvei sand thirty-eight pounds, ■ prepared 
ashes twTnty-fi\c^^ pounds, arsenic one pound, aitie two 
pounds, antimv^ny and borax four pv)unds. O/*, 

Of prepared saMd^ take forty pounds, nitre thirteen 
pounds and a half, tartar six pounds, arsenic and borax 
about one po'^ind and a lialf. Or, , , ' 

Prepared silver sand ten pounds^ .ashes six pounds, tar- - 
tar thjec pounds, nitre four pounds, lime six pounds, bo 
rax ou<f pound. But of “this, more hereafter wall be said, i 


Description, 
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description of € Glass furnace 

The ordinary working furnace, for the making 
hiowing of glass, is round, three yajds diameter and two 
yards high ; or in these progressive pjroportions, whether* 
it be built larger or smaller. It is divided into three parts, 
each (;f which is vaulted. The^ lower part is properly 
called the croxen, and is made in that form. Its us\is to 
keep a brisk fire, which is never put out. Tht moJy^is 
called the Iwrca. There are several holes in the arch of 
this crown, through whi<Ji thc^flamc passes into another 
vault or partition, and reverberates into the pots filled with 
tlic proper ingredients. Round, the wisides are eight or 
more pots placed, with pots piled agam on them ; in short, 
the number of pots is double that of tl\p,boccas or mouths, 
or of the nuTiiber of workmen, that each man may have 
one p*ot refined to ^ work out of wliilst the other is getting 
{c'ady. Throijgh the working holes the melted glass, cal- 
led thejnoj^'ji, is taken out of^the p©tS, and the* pots are 
put into the furnace through the same : these holes arc 
stopped® with moveable covers inadtj of brick luted, to 
screen the workmen’s eyes from tlie scorching flames. On 
cacli side of the bocca, is a smallet hole^ or boccarella, 
out of which coloured g^ass, or finer metal, is taken from 
the upper, or piling pots. Above this furnace or, oven 
there is -a third oven, caHcd a lee 7 \ about five or six 
yards long, where the ^esseis^ of glasg are* annealed or 
cooled: this part consists of a tower, bfcsides the Icer,^ 
into which the flame ascends from •the furnace. The 
^ tower has two mouths^, through which the glasses are pitf 
1/ \yi<h a fork, and sc^on the*flo*or or bottffm; but they 
are drjrwn out on irq(n pans, called fraches^ through tlic 
leer, to cool gradually, so that they are cold by tl^e time 
.tliey reach the mouth of the leer which enters the room 
where the gbisses are to be stowetj, jailed the saroseL 

A green- 
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A ^ecn-gliss furnace is ficjuai c ; and at t* arii angle it 
lias ait h* for annealing or cooling glassc.s, or bottles. 
Tlyrtietal is^wroiJght on U\’f) opposite sides, ami on the 
o^'r two tlicy have tlu ir colours, into whicli arc made 
linnet holes for tlic flfc to come rrf)iu- tliv lurnacc lo hal;e 
•the frit, and to discliaige llie smoke, kire^ nre made in 
the an Ijls anneal the work, so that tlie vvlioic process 
is done in oiu‘ furjiace. 

riy.sc furnaces nuist not be of brick, but of hard sand; 
/.ornils/ hi KiMiire, they Iniild i];e outside of brick; ami 
tlie’fi^iier part, tf> bear the fire, is made of a sort of fed- 
ler's earth, or tobac'co-jiipe clay, of wdiich they also make 
their Jiielting-pots. In Ikilain the pots are usually made 
of Stdui bridge; clay. 

It is obvScr\ed, tha^ the roughest woik in tills mt is the. 
changing tlic pots wheu they , arc vvorn (^ul or eiackcd. 
In this ease, the great woi king hole must bu iinc,o\ ered ; 
the faully pot must be taken out with ium hook^ and 
folks, and a new one must be speedily |)ut in its place, 
ihroiigli ^Fic ^l»yruv. ^(fur glass-furnaces a:c always kept 
burning) by the hands only. In doing this, 'the imiTT" 
guards hitviscl* :Aitli 4 garment made of skins, in ilic slnipu 
of a pantaloon, that covcr:> liim air hut bis eyes, and i' 
'ilioroughly wetted al4ovi;r: his eyes are defcuidedd^y pn.* 
per shaped gias^.c:", of a gicta coloui. See plat ' Ft. 

A snuiller Fin mnr, Joy Glim, mid other Kxperunents, 

Youie furnace ^iiust he built iicdurdirig to tlie situation 
kind dimension of ydJiir ruuin, :ibuul a yard, sijuaie: at tlic 
bottom leave a lioU:, A, iig. I. plale o‘. Vriiich is the re- 
ceiver of lluvudies, imi also ilic .drawer of tlie wi-ul^tv' 
tlie fire, wliieli you may make as f:ca:e as you v/iil, hvhx- 
pc;sing it more or less to the open air. I>, is ^n iiori 
grate, \vliid: is about a quarter and a lialf aiiove tlie hole 


C, 
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C, :irc holes over the grate, wlicrein you put 
over the grat^ is a bricked vault, wherein ti^'fiamcsVraw 
through the hole 6, in the upper vault K. 

F, arc tvvo or more lioles, through whicii you put the 

crucibles in ; you may make one oiucach side, and make 
cakes of such clay as the glass makers use, to set tlienr 
hcfoic the holes, and bv this means mitigate the fl.diics, 
which ^sometimes may strike too fierce upon the upper 
•vault, and give them a little vent. ^ N 

G, is a liole in the upper vault, which may lie corr^if^ 

and uncovered as much as you wiiL and the HamV may 
either go strait througli tljc tunnel H, which at the top is 
provided with tlic cover 1, and wliich, on such occasions, 
must be taken oif; or else, in pitting iht cover I, yo-..^ 
may convey a veverberatoj-y fire Mm^ugh the tunnel K, 
imo anoLlicr little revcrb(M*»tory which will 

* cry uschil Ibr calcining and prepaiing several mate:iak, 
as may happen to be used. 

^ I’he iiiside of this furnace must be lined smooth, with 
■^w Oi po tLCif^^ay as the giajiirii^crs ttsc, swifl twiJor thice 
inches thick. And having finished it according to thk 
directio.1, you may nlacc a good msny cfudblcs in at a 
time, making the holes through .which you coi^cy yf , u:-_ 
larger clLiclhles higher, so that* tlic lim.of the 
blc may cc«iie even v.ith the bottom of tlic hole, and 
you may easily convey ^a ladle, spatula, ‘or any thing eke 
(hruugli them. I hi') fuyiace is the most comgc.ndious an<J 
useful thx!.t Can be contii^ed for a novjfc in the^iuf or 
ylaiS-iiiaking. tig. 2. pL.tc 6, is the appearance of ti": 
o-t^iJe. 


^ ^ f Instiinntiiy Jlr snaking of Glass, 

I’liL absolutely necessary instruments In the art ot^lavi- 
inaking may be reduced to f.he Following: a bloV-pipc, 
made of iron, about two feet aijdla half long, within 

" wooden 
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woodai handle. An iron rod to take up the g^ass. Scis- 
sars tft cut thc^glass ; and shears for the larger -shaped glass 
vey!*Is* An iron ladle, with the end of the handle cased 
wlHi wood, to take the metal out of the refining pot and 
put it into the vvorkmifn’s pots. A smaller iron ladle, cased 
In the same manncji*, to skim the salt which swims at lop. 
Shovels ; one like a peel, to take up the glasses ; another 
like a fire-shovel, to fcc,d the fire with coals. A liookcd 
iron Muk, to stir tlic matter in the pots. An iron rake, 
ihr {fic same purpose^ and 'to stir* the frit. An iron folk, 
to chi'ngc or pull the pots out of the furiiviee, &c. 

* Of the Sorts of Glass, 

There arc tliroc ‘‘principal kinds of glasses, distin- 
guished by the farm or miimie? oi' woiking tliem, viz. 1. 
Round glassy such as phials, drinking-glasses, &c. 2. 

fFtWfW, OY Table ^/assy of wJiich there arc divers kinds, 
such as crown-glass, jealous-glass, &c. 3. P/atr-glass 

for mirroVs, &c; * ^ 

Compositions for White and Cri/stal Glass. 

To make nystal-g^as^^, take of the whitest tarso^, pound- 
ed small, and sifted as fine as flqiir, two hundted pounds ; 
of tIi/2 salt of polvciiiie one hundred and thirty jiounds , 
mix them together, and put them into the furnace called 
the calcar, first li^iating it.^ ’ For !in hour keep a moderate 
‘fire, and keep'stirring the materials with a proper rake, 
that they may incofpQrate and calcine together ; increasing 
flic lire for five hours ; after which the matter is taken out, 
being sulficitTitly calcined, and is railed frit. After Ji.h^ ", 
remove it immediately from the ca^'ar to a diy plate, and 
cover it up from dust, for three or four months. Now, to 
make th’c crystal glass, take of the above crystal frit, called 
also bollitOy and set if ip the melting pots in the furnace, 
‘ adding 
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adding to it a due <iuantity of manganese ; when t^c two 
arc fused, ca|t the Hour into fair water, to jlcar it Of the 
salt called sandkci\ which would otherwise make the cS:ys- 
tal* obscure and cloudy. This washing must be repealed 
again and again, till the crystal be tfully purged; or this 
scum may Tjc taken off by proper ladjcs. Now set it t(f 
boil for four, iivc, or six days ; which being finished, see 
wlictlier it have manganese enougli ; -and if it be yet 
greenish, add more manganese, at discretion, by litt^ and 
little at a time, taking care not* to over dose it,*beca|i 
will incline it to a blackish hue. Let it clarify, am be- 
come of a shining hue ; \vhieh^done, it is fit to be used, 
and blown into vessels of any kind. 

Compos ilium •for Flint (Uam. 

Flint GifASS, as it is usually called by us, is of the 
same general kind with that which in other places is called 
g ystal glass. It has tins name from its having been origi- 
n ally ina dcja^th calcined before tte*use*of white 

saiul was understood ; and it has retained this name, 
tliougli ^Jicrc arc now no flints used* in ift composition. 
'This glass differs from the crystal glass, in having lcajd.i.n 
its com{1ositon, to flux it, and white sanej for its body , 
whereas the* fluxes used hi the other arc salts, or arsenic, 
and the body consists t)f tavso, wdiite river pebblcs.> and 
such stones. To the l(;ad and white sand a due propor- 
tion of nitre is added, artd a s/nalf quani,ity of magnesia. 
'I’hc most perfect kind of nint glass is macR: by fusing, in 
a very strong fire, one hundred and*fwenty pounds of 
white sand, fifty pounds of rcd-lcad, forty pounds of tln^ 
>M*cst nearl-ash, twcntqppounds of* nitre, amt five ounces 
^ of ma^f^i^ia. Anothy composition of flint glass is said 
to be the following : one hundred and twenty poiyids of 
white sand, fifty-four pounds oF the purest ptfarl-ash, 
tliirty-six pounds of red-lead, Iwelyelpounds of nitre, and 

• six 
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six oufccs of marnesia. To either of the abov^ composi- 
tiony a j>ouil«^ or two of 4:rscnic may be adde^J, to increase 
thcyliix of the composition. \ stilichc^per flint glass may 
be made with or.c hundred aiid twenty pounds of white 
sand, thirty-five pouivis of the best peail-ash, forty pounds 
red-lead, thirteeji pounds of nitre, six pounds of ar- 
senic, and four ounces of magnesi i ; or, juste -id of tiie ar- 
senic may tc si.icf.itu ted fifteen pounds of cor.ui\»>n salt ; 

* but will make it more brittle than the other. Ihit llie 
riiiv4)est f)V all the compositioiis hitherto employed, con- 
sists l!^ one hundred and twenty pounds of white sand, 
thirty pounds of red-lead, twenty, pounds of the best pear! ^ 
ash, ten pounds of nitre, fifteen pounds of common salt* 
and six pounds of ^lrscnif:. 

4. t 

yl hankr Glass titan iheforc^vinv. 

'J\ike four ounces of borax, and an ounce of fine washed 
white sand ; reduce both to a subtil powder, and melt 
them togethor Jn a hirgc dose crucible, set in a wind fur- 
nace, keeping up a strong^ fire for half anliouT; "uiv.ii foRtr- 
out the crucl})K', and let it gnw cold, and then break it, 
and tiiere will be found at the bottbm a pure hard glass, 
Tapublc of cutting eoijnt\on glass like a diamond. . It is ob- 
served, that time makes a 'sensible impiession on glasses 
in wliieh borax makes too great an ingredient. 


To ralfinc Trus^^i^/iich in Glas.irhiak'(s a Shj or Seii -green- 

V * 

Krass is copper mixed and fused with Lapis Calami- 
varis. which not ‘only changes it ^into a gold colour, but 
Increases its weight ; ^Iiis n.ixture gives a sea-o^recn or 

f ® . . ft 

sky- colour to glass, when it is v^ll calcined ; and U^o 
this, observe tlie following rules : 

Ta5.^, brass pijtcs, and cut tlicin into small slips, and put 
them into a crucible cirver and lute It w^cll, and give it a 
ro.'crbcratory fire in (' f^irnacc, yet not a melting one, for 

* . if 
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if it mclb., «'^ll your labour will be lost : let it stand jn that 
heat for four days, by which time it will be wcltcaUjinccl ; 
then beat it ?o an»impalpable powder and sftt it ; g^il^ it 
tine on a porphyry, and you will have a bla('k powu'^jr ; 
.'>})icad it on tiles, and keep it on buining coals, or the 
round hole \)f a furnace, for four days ; clear it of the ashes, 
tint ha\c fallen upon it, pulverize aiiJ sift it, and keep it 
tor urc. 'i\) try whether it is calcined enough, fling a little 
•inlo n:* 'ted glass, and if It r.wclis, (he ealc^iation ise^pugh, 
but if iivit, then it is either iioUeaUiMcd enough® or 
is burned, and will not colour thcgLs*» ueai so well as y.dicn 
the caiein.iUon is ])crfect. • / 


To cauinc Lra^s aj'tcr another Munnci^y fofa transparent 
lied Cotaui^ or a Vfltbu'. 

• • 

• Cut youvjln’ass into small shreds, anu lay it stratum su- 
per ^t^'iition in a erueiblc, with powdered sulphur; set it 
on a charcoal fire *111 ‘a furnace for til iioiirs, then pow* 
?lcr and sin when this isdoitc, j)ut jt co\jTC(^into the 
4iinTtUt^ lihle, for 10 hout .s,*t"o ^^xaberate, *uid when cold, 
grind it^igain very fine, and keep it for use, 

• • 

General Observations ff^rr itil Colours. 

\. Ali. the mclting*p*>ts must be glazed with white 
glass on jLhe inside ; for a jicw cartlieii pot that is un- 
glazed w ill cause the colours to lt»ok bad afid foul ; but 
the second time of usiif^ Vliesc ’pots they 4osc thch foul- 
ness. • ^ 

ii. Observe that thcic pots serve* for one colour only, 
»rid may not be used fof another : tevery coheir must liav? 
its dV^ pjft, except tfiG/ correspond together. 

3. Let the powders be well calcined ; neither too much 

nor too little. * ^ * 

4. Your mixtures must be mad? li| due proportion, and 
Xhe furnace must be heated wdth hau| and dry wood. • 

5. You 


t 
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5. You must use yolu* colours divided: one part you 
must/ut in the frit before it is melted, and the other alter 
it isVnelted aifd become fine tad clear. < 

To make Glass ofLcM^ which is the fi/ test for •receiving of 
* • most Colours, 

Take of calciu^d lead 15 pounds; of rochetta, ,or pul- 
veri'^/d crystal frit 12 pounds; mix them well, and put 
together into a hicltiifg pot, J:hcn into a furnace, and, 
at tft^* end of ten hours, cast them into water : clear the 
meltiilg pot of the lead that rcipains, and return the me- 
tal into it, which, after 10 hours heat, will be fit to work 
wiih. ^ 


Ihx^ to work the said Glass, 

Before you take it upon the iron, raise the glass 
first in the pot a little, then take it out to let it cool 
for a small , space* pf time, after which Vvork it on a 
clean and smooth iron plate. 

, JOlue Glass. , 

m 

Take four ounces of ’^calcined and pulwiizcd rock 
crystal, two ounces of nitre, one "ounce of borax, half a 
pound of manganese, one p(xind pf indigo-hUic. 

■ . ' . • ' /• 

• ^ Chrysolite Glass. 

1 1 

• To one pound of frj^ ; take pulverized verdigrise three 
ounces and a half, red lead one ot\nce. 


A Sapphin 
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SapphirejOrcen Gltiss\ 

To one pound of tlie above composition, or crystal iVit, 
take one ounce of good zafiVe, and ,of very fine pin-dust 
two pounds*. ^ ■ 


. To make fine Green 

• " * I 

Take tlic filings, or shavings oli tin, nine ^:iKs t d^ij:^*"' 
solve them in aipia-fortis ; sueeten the calx w ith /..lean 
spring water; then take 18 parts of iiiue-times calciiy^d an- 
timony : its calcination must be repeated until it has done 
evaporating. Both these melted together, make ^a fine 
crvsolite or emerald. * 

'fhis glass will melt upon silver, like cmimcl, and may 
•be used, on^everal occasions, for suefi "things as arc p:o- 
per fwr ornaments. 

Tak^. good af|u:i-vc‘gla four ounces; liing into it, by 
little and little, thin Ifits, or filings of Irti, one ounce, and 
let it dij^olve; take the finest goW, as much aif yoiv^ wiii*, 
and dissolve it in aqua-regia: teke a clean ^lass with clear 
spring-water, and pour^lre solution of the gold, as much 
as you please, into it ; the saiiic quantity put also to it of the 
solution of (he tin, ancr^^lic wijtcr^will turn 4o a line rose 
colour ; with tliis waten* 4noisten sevcicTl ^imes yotir glass 
frit, and let it dry ^ ; tlicn proceed as^you do with oilier * 
glass in fire ; at first ii comes out Vhitc, hut afterwards 
• hcconies a fine riibv. , ^ 

' t • 

■ Tniircui of letting i^'dry, let the purple colour subside, and 
then pour off the liquor, and use the dry powder only. — Tlys pow- 
der is of various tints of purple, and fs the more val-Kibk; in pro- 
portion to the intensity, /iV. 
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THE AHT OF GLA^S IN MINTAr.'HF.. 

The Art is pnfonnrd by the Flame of a Lamp, in the JoU 
h'xing Manner 


Fjpst, provide yourself from the gLiSS-hoiisc with sr 
veral pipes of ^s's, that are hollow in the inside, of sc- 
v/raUcoIour?, ancf difTei'cnt sizes ; then you must 'have n 
'\hiL 'as ^Gu see rejrxTsented at %. 3, plate 6. A is the 
who is furnished with a lamp and oil, or with tal- 
iow, ynd a large wick* of twisted cotton; below the tabic 
is a pair of bellows, B. When the artist treads the treadle 
iasi cited to the bellows, the wind will be conveyed through 
the pipes under the table to the small opening by CC, di> 
rextly in which arc placed the‘ lighted wicks of the lamps. 
The smoke whicli issues forth from the laivp, isconveved 
through a broad funnel made of tin or wood, E. 

The wind, which strikes in a sLarj^ point against tlie 
/lame, o^zcasvvns such a violent heal, that will dissolve' 
the most stubborn glass, :fiid you iriay, 
tuned the end, of your pipe in the flame, blow through tlic 
hollow, and fonn,' with small plycrs‘iiiKl otlur useful tools, 
Tvnavever you please: small twisted noose.s of wire arc 
very convenient to hold yoor work In, in order shape and 
join dilTerent colours to one piece. ^ 'rhe whole ait depends 
chiefly upon practice. 

T’hc usefulness of su.h a tabic answers several other pur- 
poses;* as, foi trying of iiictal-(j,re^ in tin's ease put some 
‘ of it in a hailowi^d charcoal, &:r. and Ijy diiccting the 
wind through the AiiiiJ) upon the orp, the heat will melt it 
nnmediatclyj^and slicwiwliat it co.ntains. In soldering, it 
is also very convenient; not to nltynticn the ccivcnhncy 
which such a table affords to practitioners in clicmistry. 
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• ^ ^ 

Him) to lay ^ilver on Glass Utensils^ PJ^itcs^ Dishes^ 

Sallsy Drmking Cups, S(c, 

Take of pure silver what quantity^ou please, and beat 
it very thin *; then put it into a matrass, and pour twice « 
its weight of aqiia-fortis upon it, and* you will presently 
perceive the silver dissolve: when you observe its ceasing 
•to work, put your matrass on waftn sand or ashes, vnd it 
will begin to work afresh; let* it thus stand til all l/oir* 
silver is dissolved. After this pour the solution out of^ chat 
matrass into another, and evaporat© a little, and |/t the 
matrass remain on the sand till It is cool ; then take it off, 
and letit stand for twen ty- four hours, and^the shvcrwill*shoot 
into white crystals ; from thjese po*iu^of the solution which 
remains, and evaporate agatn the half of tlfe ]i(]uor ; then 
«et it, as be^re, to crystallize; this repeat, till all the 
silver ds turned into crystals : take them out of the glass, 
lay them upon whited-brown paper to dry, and preserve 
fticm for use./' • • • % 

crystals take as mucit as you will, and put them 
into a njatrass, and pour upon them two or three times their 
weight of the strongest spirit of sal alumoniac.; lute it 
well, and put it into a gentle warmth ^for eight oi* ten hays 
to digest, and it will contract a- blue colour ; pour it off, 
filter it, and evaporate 19, sand-bath a little, and there 
will remain a glass-green liqujd ; with this melt your glass, 
and put it into a glass fiijrnace,. or*into any gentle heat , 
your glass will look as if« it^vvere silver plafet • 

But*in case there should be an oversight, and the spirit 
of sal-ammoniac be tuo much dravfn off, and th 6 silver 
•turned to a green salt, ^hen pour tas much of that spirit* 
upon tUe^jllver again as will bring it to a green liquid. 
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A curtails Drinhmg Glass. 

rr. ‘ 

TAKE,two smooth driaking glirsscs, fitted close to each 
otltcr, so that the* hiiins of both may be even ; then paint 
^on the inside of the fcivgcr glass with oil colours, what you 
will, either in imitntioii of mosaic, or any other inven- 
tion i and when dry, you may with the point of a needle 
open^^hie veins*^i’ otliQi* eml)cllishments, &e. 'r\'.cn oil 

alt over^,with old Ijnsecd^oil; and befoie it is quite dry, 
t^il{t clammy, lay leaf gold upon it ; press it close down 
to ihcji^lass with cotton, and let it dry thorouglily. 'I he 
mean while, take the otljcr lesser glass, and lay a tliin 
clear garnish on the outside, and when almost dry, lay on 
leaf gold, ami the' inside of the glass will loi)k all over 
gilded. Whet? tills is dry, piij.it into the larger glass, and 
make a paste of Jialk and kuk vaniisli, wiih this lute the 
rimvS of the two glasses, so tliat it may not oc pencived, 
but look as if it were made out of^one piece ; let it tho- 
rouglily dry, and give it apother layer of h\^' varnish, wit]' 
a fine pencil, and let it dr^,’” *hen smooth %^wiiii n iimic e 
stone, and lay^oii it a thin varnish; and when that is al- 
most dry, gild it tvilh leaf gold, and ttirce 

drryv^ys of Lie varnish, and the gold will remain hi in. 

Instead of painting witp oil colour, if you only anoint 
tlic inside of the gla .s witli linseed oil, and then sticw 
it over with spangles, and put the inside glass gilded, to 
join, itwiJl/iavc a siqgukir tieautv. 'I'liis Iiint will ani- 
mate ^the ing^i'iiious to t,ry farpipr experiments of this 
amusing kind. 


How to Ziiick^Uver the inside of Glass Globes, so as to make 
them look like Looku^^-^Ufss. ^ ' 

Ta*ke two ounces yf quicksilver, one ounce of bis- 
muth, of lead and tin liulf an ounce each. 


First 
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I irsL put the lead and tin into fusion, then ptitiin the 
hisnnilh ; an^ when you perceive that in fusjdn *too, let it 
stand till it is almost cold, anil pour the quicksilver into it. 

After this, take the glass globe, which must be very 
clean, and the inside fice fiom diist;^makc a paper tunnel, 
and put it*in the hole of the globe, ^ as near to the glass* 
as you can, so that the amalgam when you poitr it in, may 
not splash and cause the glass to be fijU uf spots ; pour it 
• gently* and move it about, so lhaf the amalgam may touch 
every where. If joii fiqd the ilinalgrlni ])egin t(fhe cinj’yi 
and to be lixed, hold it over a gentle heat, and it wilj flow 
easily again. If you find the amalg/lm too thin, add^a little 
more lead, tin, and bismuth to it. I’he finer and clearer 
vour globe is, the belter will be the loqking-gLiss. 

• # • 


• ART 01 ^ PAINTING UPON GLASS. 

Thus noble art being the admiration of all who have 
any loleraWe'Sastc of dcsigfc’-"v^,^)r pamfmgi ft wTil not be 
improper to give the ingenious enquirer after this mys- 
tery some few hints, ^ not only to •satisfy his curiosity 
with its nature, hut also, if he inclined, to^icacl hini 
into thef practice of it; which shall d(viri the plainest 
and shortest manner possible. 

First then, chusc sucR panes of glass as are c lear, even, 
and smooth. , • 

Strike one side of <?. eh pane with andean 
a soft hail* pencil, dipt in ^um-watcr, all over. 

3. When it is dry, lay the dean s^dc'pf the glass on tlie 
outlined design you ihtend to copy, and with a smaV 
pointed pencil (furnishclU with bla^ colour, ^ind prepared 
for th«t ,;fjrpose, as s^'all be directed) delineate the out- 
lines, or capital strokes ; and where the shades appear 
sc»ft, work them by dotting, anc)[ easy strokes, o*^ into 
another. ^ } 

. N 2 4 After 
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4. After you have finished your outlines and shades in 
tlie best rnah^er you are able, take a larggr pencil, and 
lay on your colours in their respective places ; as a carna- 
tion in the face, liands, &c. green, blue, red, or any other 
colour on the drapery, &c. 

• 5. When you have done this, heighten the lights of your 

work carefully with an unsplit stiff pen, with which take 
off the colour, of etching, in such places where the 

light ^to full strongest, *aiid where it is of use to give the* 
‘"biQ^rd, orliair, a grateful tlirn. . 

e.tYou may lay all sorts of colours on the same side of 
the ^iss you draw ^our design upon, except yellow ; 
which lay on the <<Uicr side, in order to prevent its flowing 
and mixing wjith oUier colours, and spoiling your woik. 

• % 

Neccssanj OhscriTafio)is ut the tmking of Glassy or burning -, 
in the Colours^ after it is painted. , 

Your furnace for baking painted glass must he built 
square, »v itUtljrco (livisi<ms^ n lower d^sipn is for re- 
ceiving tlic ashes, and foi^ draught for the fire. 

"Ihe middle division is for the fire, wliich.has an 
iron grate below,* and tiuec iron bars cross the top, to 
‘seT'the 5ft]iiare eait|^cn, pan upon, which contains the 
painted glass. * ^ . 

Tlie tbiul division lias the aTcwcmcntioncd bars at the 
bottom, and a lid at top, ip which arc five hojes for the 
smoke and flame. • . V 

'fhC carthei pan is mftdc potters clay, accord- 

ing to the shape ^ind dimensions of the furnace,* about 
JRve or fix inches high, with a fkit bottom. It must be 
fire proof, .'yid no lar^r than tc^have at least two inches* 
vpace aU round, free from the sidc^f the furna\> ».^ 

S«ch is the extreme biinplicity of tlie art, and the high value 
it bcai^,*that it is wojidc:-fuJ so few artists have turned their taleiit^s 
towards itJ ^ 

When 
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When you are going to bake your glass, take, quick- 
lime, which ^M’cviously has been well ncaled, -oi'inatle red 
hot in a fierce coaHirc : whfin cold, powder it, and sift it 
through a small sieve, as even as you can, all over the 
bottom of the pan, about half an mch thick ; then with 
a smooth ftather wipe it even and level ; when this is done,* 
lay as many of your painted glasses as there is room. 
This continue till the pan is full, siftinjT i^pon.every layer . 
• of glass a layer of the mixed powder, very evenj* about 
the thickness of a crgwn piece, Upon thetupperinoct 
layer of painted glass, let the layer of powder |)e as 
thick as tlie bottom. Put the pan, 'thus filled to tl^'. brim, 
upon the iron bars in the middle of the furnace, and 
cover the furnace with a cover mac^e of potter’s ^arth ; 
lute it very close all roynd, to ^^^vent any vent but 
what comes througli the.ljolesof tlic coter. After you 
•Jiave ordered the furnace in this manner, and the luting 
is dry, make a slow charcoal, or dry wood, fire, at the 
entrance of the •fuiliace , increase it by degrees, lest 
*by a too^uick fire the ^ass^ should^ be sui^ecUto crack ; 
coiiuiiue thus to augment yourYuel, till the furnace is full 
of charcoal, and the flame conveys^ itsel£ through every 
hole of the cover : ktep thus a very violent firq for three 
or four* hours, and then you m^ draw out yljur c.-isays, 
which arc pieces of glass on* which you have painted 
some yellow colour, aiTd placed against the pan ; and 
when yoja see the glass bqnded, and the colour melted, 
and of a qualified yclloiv, you niuy conclude that your 
w'ork is near done^ yt)U4 may •also pcrccfivc by the in- 
crease of the sparklings of the iron, bars, or the light* 
streaks on the pan, .how your work* goes on. When 
' you see your colours a^nost donCf increase ^the fire* witV 
some i.rj:*wood, and nut it so that the flame may rever- 
berate all round the : then leave the fire, and let it 
go out, and the work cool of itself. Take it out,* when 
’ quite cold, and with a brush cl^ar jrour glass gently from 

• j the 
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the powder that may lie upon it, and your work is 

done. • • ^ 

The*coloiiis*iii use for pairfting upor? glass, arc next to 
be treated of, and are as follows : 


for a Carnation Colour, 

Take menniff^one^ ounce, red enamel two ounces ; 
-^^grind tlicni line and clean with good hrandy, upon a hard 
stf>nc : this, it slightly baked, will produce a good car- 
natio)U Ch\ 

'lake red chalk eight omjees ; iron scales and litharge, 
each two ounces; gum arabic half an ounce ; grind all to- 
gether for halii an hour, /piitc stiff ; tlicn pul it in a glass 
and let it settle ^or 14 days. « 


Of Black Colours, 

* • • 

Take flScaU-s^of*irpn froin^tlie anvil, foif^(;cn ounces 
and a half; mix with it (fvvo* ounces of white gla’S^T'oifc 
ounce of antimony,, manganese half an ounce;, giind 
them witl^ good videgar to an impalptiblc powder. 0 }\, 

' Take st\ilcs of iron oyc part, and roebetta ouc part, 
grind them together very -^ine upon an irot; plate, for 
one or tv/o days; when they txigin to be tougli, and 
look yellowish, and clog to j:he muller, it is assign that 
it is fine enough. Or, • . ^ 

Tak(? one pofiiTd of enamel, j^ree quarters of a pound 
•of copper flakes, aqd two ounces of antimony, grind them 
as before directed. * f/r, • 

'I ate glass of lead llirce parts, popper flakes two partS;, 
and one part of antimony, proceed ^icrewith as*t^f(v^. 

^ Unknown. EtL 


A Broirn 
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• A Bromi Colour. • 

’Iake onxi ounce of white glass, or enamel; half an 
ounce of good manganese ; grind tkem first with vinegar 
h nc, and then with brandy. • ‘ 


A Red Colour. 

• • 

One ounce of red cfialk, ground, and mixed with two 
ounces of ground white enamel -^nd some copper flakes, 
will make a good red ; you may try, with a little, (vhether 
it will stand tlie lire, if not, add some more coppt^ji* flakes 
to it. (h\ • • • 

"I'akc red chalk, that isiiard an(f unfit t9 draw with, one 

• part; of while enamel one part; and •one-fourth part of 
orpitnent ; grind Ihcm w^ell together witlr vinegar; and 
when you use them, avoid the smoke, wdiich is poison- 

• 4' us. 0)\ . , 

C:*:;cus mortis, glass oPrtiiLi?^aony,*and yellow lead glass, 
such as the potters use, of each an equal ejuantity : a small 
matter of silver calciincd with sulpliiis: grind them toge- 
ther very fine, and they will b(r4it to paint witjf, and pn)* 
duel' a good red. Or, • • 

'I'akc one half part ofi iron flakes, one half part of cop- 
per ashes, one half part of bismuth, a little silver filings, 
three or four heads of*^ed coral, ^ix whole yarts of red frit 
from a glass house, ogc half o/ lithargoi^^nc half.of gum, 
and.lhirtccii whole parts \>f red chalk. ^ 

• • 

V 

. fl Blue Colour. 

Take BurgimdifhXw^y or blue verditer, and lead glass, 
an C(|ual quantity; grind tlicm*with water to fine 

powder, and wlicn you use ihefii, |lay the flowers that are 
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tobe (jf a blue colour, all over therewith ; then raise the 
yellow parts 'Opened, with a pen, and cover^them with a 
yellow glass colour : observe,* that blue^upon yellow, and 
yellow upon blue, always make a green. 

J^iother Blue Colour, 

BLUE^veftlit«K)«^maIt, mixed with enamel, will^make 
good^blue paint. 

^ A Oreen Colour, 

• • 

Green rocaille, or small beads of the same colour, two 
parts, Wass filt dust* one *part, menning two parts ; grind 
tliem together dear ani fine, df\d you will have a good 
green when it comf % out of therpan. Or^ 

j£s Usium two ounces; menning two Oiinces; fine 
white sand eight ounces: grind them to a very fine pow- 
der, and put them into a criidblc; then lute the lid, and 
give it fo/’ond* boiif ii gooji^ -• '‘’k fire in a cIT;.! furnace. 
After this, draw it off to cool ; when cold, pound it in a 
brass moj tar, aidin^g ‘the fourth part in weight to the pow- 
der grind ami mix it wejl together, anti put it into a cru- 
cihle i then ccA’n* andJut® it well, and give it a go6d heat 
for two hours in a furnace. * 


K/1 fine Yeliow.Paint^or Glass, 

^ It has l)ctTi found by experience, that tlic best yellow 
for painting upon glfis^, is prepared of silver ; wherefore, 
if^you would have a fine and good yellow, take fine silver, 
heat it into thin plates, *and dissolVe and precipitate it in 
aqua-fortis, as has been directed ; whyn it has seated, pour 
off the.aqua-f()rtis, and grind the silver with three times the 
quantity of well burned cj^y from an oven, very fine ; and 
» with 
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with a soft Jiair pencil lay it on the smooth side of the 
glass, and yoi^will have a fine yellow. Or, ^ ’ 

Melt as much silvftr as you ^ease in a crucible, and when 
in fusion, fling, by little and little, so much sulphur upon 
it, until it is calcined ; then grind it vgry fine on a stone ; 
mix it with as much antimony as is th^ weight of the sil* • 
ver ; and when these arc well ground together, take yellow 
ochre, neal it well, and it will turn to % brewn^-fed^^which 
quench in urine, and take thereof double the quantity 
above specified ; mix it all togfther, *and after ^ou have 
ground it very fine, lay it on the smooth side of the 
glass. Or, . ^ * # 

Neal some thin plates of silver ; then cut them into 
small bits; put them with sulpljur and antimony *into 
a crucible ; when they are dKSolved,/pour them into clear 
water, and thus mixed together, grind tljepi very fine* 


• A pale Yellow, 

• # . • * 

Stratift^ plates <if \ :a|s in -an earthen^ pipkin 

with powdered sulphur and antimony, and burn them 
until it yields no more flame ; then pour them red hot 
into cold Water ; take out this '^nd grind it fine. Of 
this powdtr one part ; of yellow enrhre, aftg: it is nealed 
and quenched in vinegar, ^five or si% parts*, let it dry; 
then grind It on a stone, Snd it will be fit for use* 

• • 

Haw to deaden the and fit it to fiaint upon.* 

TakIe two parts of iron flakes ; ,.oncr. part of copper 
flakes, three parts of white enamel ; grind them all to- • 
ther, with ejear water, or/a marble stone, or upon a brass 
• or iron plate, for two three days, as fine as possible ; 
with this rub your glass well over, especially that ,sidc 
ygu draw your design upon, and,’ you will finish* your 
work much neater, , ’ 

Some 
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Sowi general Observations 6n the Mo^nagemcnt of paint- 
ing ami baking of Glass, 

First when voil lay your glass in the pan, let the 
painted side be placed undcniiost, and the yellow up- 
permost. 

2. #r>ilutc alf ydlir colours with gum-water. 

3. Gi'jjKl the blacjk an4 red upon a copper-plate ; otlicr 
colours you may grind on a piece of glass, or a stone. 

4. C7lass -coI()iiUs rgady pr(:])ared are, glass enamel, c\hich 
is brought from l'\nicc in cakes of several sorts ; also the 
smaU glass heads that arc lirought over from Gernuun/^ 
especially from ^Fran^lfort on the Main, Old broken 
pieces of j)aintcd glass arc" good for that purpose ; so is 
the green glass ‘oY potters, and the glass drops that run 
from the ware in tlic furnace. 

5. 'Fhe colours which arc used l)y potters, for paint- 

ing on eaithcn ware, inay also be usecl for paintiiig ui 
glass. ‘ ^ ^ 

A particulax to paint upqn a Drinhing Glass. 

Tak^ a small cjuaqtity of linseed ; bruise i^ and put 
it for four or live (lays**in a little canva.'^ bag, in rain- 
water, and cha'.igc the walei' ®vcry day ; then press out 
the moisture, and you willjiavc a clammy suhstajicc, like 
glue; witif this grind*your eohjyirrs as usual ; then paint, or 
marR with a^peneil, witat please up(m the glass, and 
give it by degree;; a thorough heat ; with the same glue 
you may also gild'tlic glass, before you put it into the 
' fire. - " ' 

A fine Gilding ft'r Glass, 

T^ke gum-ammoiuacum ; dissolve it over night in good 
white-wine vincgaif and grind the gum-ammoniacum, and 
( a little 

% 


I 
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a little pow^cvecl guni-aiabic well together witli elgrr wa- 
ter; when th(^y are well im orporated and then write 
or draw upon your ^lass what you please ; and when al- 
most dry, so that it is hut a little elaiiiniy, lay on your 
gold, })rcss it down w ith sonic cotton,* and let it stand over 
night ; lid) tfic loose gold afterwards, ^ cotton, 
gently off the glass, and you will sec the oniamenls, 
ligur(*s, or writing, to the perfection y^o.u then 

rtry it slowly over a gentle heat, increa'ang it by de^/ces, 
so as to ji?akc it red hut ,.!et it <?ool of itself, amt the gold 
will look fine, and stand wind or water. 

• • 

7h xi'vitc or draxv upon Class'. 

. 

Taki- two jiarts of lead,* one jmerv, and a 

/ittle (juanliiY ot white Icari^, grind thtfin very line with 
fTcar water; •then temper them with gum- water, and 
with a* soft hair pencil lay all over the outside of your 
gj^kss, and when dry, you may, with a pen, draw or 
write up()u*h 'phat you |dl? tlum *iiwcasc\he fire 
from a gentle warmth, to make the glass red hot; let 
it cool, find you will see your drawing, or wilting, fair 
upon the glass, which will not „l)e defaced either by 
cold or hdt w.itcr. • • * 


• THE 

aH'1 ov glazing and painting on f ink K ARTIIEN- 

WAUK, COMMONLA" CALLED DEr.ET WARE. 

• / • 

Pottles, who paint with colours on earthen ware, 

may be ranged in ih<^ same class with painters upon 
glass, since they use almost the sitine materials, apd, in 
jiKiny respects, the same method. • ^ 


What 
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Wiiat has already been said under the forjegoing head, 
is sufficient^ and may serve novices in ^designing and 
paining, as an instruction *to paint <^owers, landscapes, 
figures, or whatever else, upon CLithen ware. Wc shall, 
however, set down /iomc receipts that chiefly relate to the 
glazing of earthen^ ware : but first we shall shfcw. 


lio^ to prhparc the Clay for Delft Ware, 

Take one part of cafeined flint, one part of chalk, 
and one part of capital, or the cream of clay *, mix and 
work'thcin well to a proper consistence. 


t ^ ^ 

To pi^eparc a White Glazing, 

«• o 

Take of Icadlwo poimdss'and of tin one pound ; cal- 
cine them to ashes, as has been directed before. Of this 
take two parts ; calcined flint or pebble, one part; salt. 



^ The Rotterdam fne shining White, 

i • 

Take of dean Vin ’ashes two pounds, lead'aslics ten 
pounds, fine Venice glass two pounds, taiur half a pound ; 
melt them into a cake. Or, 

Lead ashes eight pounds ; ’tin ashes three pounds; fine 
dear^calcincc|. flint, or peliblc, six ^pounds ; salt four pounds : 
melt them into a cake. Or, ^ 

Calcine eight pbiipds of lead, and four pounds of tin, into 
ashes ; of these take one quarR salt and pebble of each 
one pound s melt them into a cake. 


Another 
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An&thei' ^yie White Jor Earthen Ware. 

Calcine six pounds of lead, and three pounds of tin, 
to ashes ; whereof take two parts, salt three parts, peb- 
ble or hint three parts ; melt them into a cake. 


Another White. • 

Take eight pounds of lead, aitd foiiif pounds of ♦in ashes ; 
among which mix six pounds of Venice glass, and a hand- 
ful of rock-salt : melt them into a cake. 

• • • 


Saltzburg Wlvite. * 

Take three parts of IcaJ^ and six parts ^f tin; or six 
parts lead, aaS three parts tin ; salt three parts ; tartar one 
part ; !ind pebble five parts, See. 0 )\ 

^ 7 ake five pounds of *lcad, one pound of tin, three pounds 
of flint, thr<^:. pj^unds of sajj;, o«, • . . • 

Take six pounds of lead, and*onc pound of tin ; melt 
and burn them to ashes ; whereof Uite twelve spoonfuls, 
twelve of flint, and twelve of fine wood Wishes. , 

To lay a Ground upon Ejfi^hen Warej on uduch the White 

Glass Zi'ill spread the better. 

• 

Take calcined tartar \>nc pint, and flint ftnd salt, of 
each one pint ; mix tlttir^ together, and !ise thefti for 
a layer, or ground, over your eartlicn , ware, before you 
glaze them. 

The right Dutch iilastirat for White Poixelain. 

Take calcined pebble, flint, or sand, one hundred pounds ; 
of soda forty pounds; wood ashes thirty pounds. Tliis mix- 

• tuie 
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ture is by the Dutch called ntasiiraf : of this take one 

hundred ipounds, tin and lead ashes, together, ^eighty pounds, 

common salf ten pounds ; Kiclt them three times into a 

cake. 

Tlic tin and lead ashes are made of one hundred pounds 
of lead, and tljirty pounds of tin. 

" ^Tc coiumon JVenr is fhtis ^^/aicdr 

'j'AfCE f folly pounds oicriear Jand, seventy-five pcmnils 
of litharge or lead ashes, twenty-six pouinls of pot ashes, 
and ten pounds of s<ilt ; melt them three times into a 
cake, quenching it eat li fmie in elear (a>ld water. Or, 

clean saiuifit'lv p^ninds, Ic ul .ishes seventy pounds, 
wood-ashes thirty ppi;^i(!s, salt twelve pounds; melt them to 
a cake. ^ ^ /. • 

With this mixture they glaze fine and eo:esc‘, and set it 
in an earthen glazing pan, vvliich is round: the ware is 
set in them, upon tliree-eorm red* hajs that go throui'ii 
the liko hides in the pftn^ind the \vai\\ k.^ epl asunder 
from touching one ano6cr : the pan must be entirely 
closed up. t , , 


COl.OUKS FOR POTTER’S GI. VZE-WORK. 

t 

Take red-Icad three pints ;* antimony and tin, of each 
two pounds ; meft them into a c^ikc ; grind it line, and 
%clt it again. Repeat this se^?ral times, and you will 
have a goo(f yellow. Or, 

Take fifteen parts of lead ore, Vlircc parts of pale li- 
thar^^ and fifteen parts of sand. Or, 
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. Take eight parts of litharge, nine parts- of -calcined flint, 
one part ol* antimony, and a little iron filings; cSlcinc 
and melt thcirfto a cake. 


A fine Citron YcUa7^\ 

TaK:. six parts of red. lead, seven* parts of' fine ml 
hrirk-diist two parts of antimony ; melt tl)^i to a 
take. . ' 

A Crctii Colour. 

d\\KE eight pails of fithavge, eight pails of Veuier 
glass, four p iris of brass dust; nielt them for use. (Ir^ 

'J ake ten parts of litharge, tvveke p.itts of* flint or peb- 
ble, one part of aw uslam^ cV copper^aShes. , 


• A Blue Colour. 

• • 

•‘I'ake lead a'^hes one pounds clenr^ sand^ or^ pebble 
I wo pounds,* saif two pounffs, \v^#itc aileined tartar one 
pound ; Venice or other glass, sixteen pound^s ; zafiVe half 
a pouiur ; mix tliein. well together,* i*nd melt tlicm ; 
(juench them in water, and meh them again/ repeat 
this several times: but if you \jjirhcivc it fine and good, 
it will be proper to piit .the mixture into a glass fur- 
nace, for a day or two. (?/*, 

'fake litharge four poL^ds,*cJear §and two jjounds, zaf- 
tre one pound ; calcine ajid melt jt togclht\^» ()i\ , 
lake twelve pounds of •lead, one pound of tin, and 
one pound of zafFre, fivej3ounds of sand,*and three pounds 
of salt ; tartar and glass ^ne pound ; calcine, and melt* 
into a cal e.. Or, • 

• '^Ikike two pounds of litharge, a quarter of a pound of 
Sand, one pound of zafFre, and one pound of salt^ ^nelt 
tfiem as directed. Or, 
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One part of tartar, one pait of lead ashes, one part 
of zateej one pait of sand, and two parts of salt ; melt 
as before. ^ ^ 


td Brown Colour • 

Take of romm'on gldss and manganese, of each one 
part, le;^*^ 5 j|ass 'twelve paits. 

^ t 

d Ffesh Cohur. 

TAjfCE twelve parts of lead-ashes, and one of white 
glass. 


Purple Brown. 

Take lead-ashes fifteen parts, clear sand eightreii 
parts, manganese one pait, white glass fifteen measures, 
and one measuic of zafFre. 

" 

An Iron Grey. 

Take fifteen parts of lead-ashes, fouiteen parts of 
white sand, five pcits^-of coppci -ashes, one of manga- 
inese, one of zaflie, and one of iron filings. 

A Blatl; 

Take lead-ashes eighteen < measures, iron filings three, 
copper ashes thi;ec, , zafFi c two; this, when melted, will 
•make a brown black ; but if yo''^ ^ill have it blacker, put 
some moie zafFre to if. 


A Bromx 
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./I Bi'omum White. 

Manganese two parts, red lead and white glass one 
part; melt them well together. , 


/I fine Red. 




Take antimony two pounds, litha^c three pounjis, rust 
of iron calcined one pound ; grind it to a line powder. 


To glaze with Venice Glass. 

When your ware is well dried, •aiyi ready to bake, strike 
it all over with white-wine^lees ; then layt)n the Venice 
glass (grouncUine and mixed witli salt of tartar and litharge) 
and bake it as directed. 


ji^Grce%. 

I’ake copper dust two parts ; yellow gfass two parts ; 
melt them twice. OrJ 

Two parts of copper filings, one o£ Icad-ashef, and one 
of white glass ; melt them to a^ake, 

y VeUow. • ^ 

Menning three parts, Uick-dust two parts, lead-ashes 
two parts, antimony two part?, sand vne.part, of the above 
, white glass one part,* wclj^calcined, and melted. Or, % 

Red 1 ad four ounces, antimony two ounces; melt them 
to a cake. * 


VOL I. 
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A good Ydlffw. 

• c * 

Take of antimony, red lead, and sand, an equal quan- 
tity ; melt to a cake. 


^ A fine Blue Glass to paint 0t/i- 

Take lead ashes one pound, clear sand two pounds, 
salt two pounds, white rfilcincd. tartar one pound, flint 
glass half a pound, zafFre half a pound ; melt them together, 
and qqench them in Water ; tlicn melt them again, and 
repeat this several times. 

Zaffie, fin(;Iy gi;piind^by itself, makes a good blue to 
paint on white -glazed earthen ware. 

A Brown. • 

• • 

One part of manganese, one of lead, and^onc of white 
glass. 


, * A Liver Colnuf. 

• * 

Take twelve pavtjf of^litjiargc, eight of salt, six of peb- 
ble or flint, and one of manganc;>e. 


... A Sed CreAi. 

Take five pounds of leadfeslies, one pound of tin- 
ashes, three pounds of flint, tliree quarters of a pound of 
s«lt, half a pound of tartar, antkhalf a pound of copper 
dust. * 


To 
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potter’s GLAZE-WOR14. 


70 lay GolJi Silver or Copf^er on Earthen WarCy so as to 
resemble either of these Metals, 

Make any utensil of fine potters ^arth ; form and shape 
it thin, neal, and silver fashion ; then bake it, and when* 
baked, glaze it : before you bake it again, if you wish 
to silver, gild, or^opper it, take a regulus of. sAiitkj^ony and 
• melt any of the above metals witli it, and beat it to a pow- 
der ; grind it with watei;, vcry^nc, hnd glaze it? therewith. 
Then bake it, and when done, the whole utensil will look 
like silver ; for when it comes into the fire, the aijtimony 
evaporates and leaves the silver, &c. behind. But if you 
will silver or gild it only for ovnameut saki?, and Icccp it 
from any wet, tlien you jnay lay#f«i the gold or silver 
leaves with brandy, and aiJerwards pohsh^nd finish it in 
•the best ma*?ier, after the common method* 


PART 
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. PART V. 

* SEVERAL • 

KECEIPTS FOR CASTING 

^ • 

IN 

SILVER, VOPPER, BRASS, TJX, STEEL, 

'AND OTHER '.METALS; 

LIKI-Wisr IN 

WAX, PLASTER OF PARIS, WOOb, HORN, SiC . — WITH THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THE RESPECTIVE MOULDS. 


To prepare Clay foi\7naking all Serfs of Moulds to cast 
Gold, Silver, dhd other Metals in, 

T ake day, as much as yon will ; put it into an earthen 
pot that glazedi and covcf and lute it very close ; 
then pift it into^a potter’s 'fuiTia^c, •and let it stand as long 
•as other earthen waje. After it is burned, and cold, grind 
the clay upon a colour-stone venr <ine ; sift it through a 
fine hair sieve^ into clear water, ami after it is settled, pour 
off the water, and grind the clay once more aipon the 
stone, as fine as possible ; then wash^it again in fair water 
as before, and set it in •the sun, or in a warm place, to 
dry. • * 
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After this burned ai^d washed clay is thorougiyy dry, 
lake of it tli^ec pounds, sal-ammoniac two ^ouAds, tartar 
two pounds, vitrRfl one poiTnd ; mix them together, and 
put this mixture into one or two pots ; pour upon it about 
seven quarts of clean water, and bo^ this composition for 
some time ; then take this water, whilst it is warm, and* 
mix your burned clay therewith to such a consistence that 
you inay form it into balls ; lay tlicsc in a prui^^^place to 
^dry, and when dry, put them into an earthen pot as be- 
fore, and give them another liaking among the eartlien 
ware, and when cold, giind them fine, and that powder 
will be fit for use. 

• • • 

The clay being thus prepared, take sal-ammoniac, and 
put it into a glass with water, tli%t holds about two quarts ; 
put so much of the sal-ammoniac the water as will dis- 
solve it over a gentle warmth, and Ict^it stand one or two 
*liours closedfup ; then take your powder of clay, and tem- 
per it* with this water to such a consistence as to form it 
jnto balls, and make what moulds you please thereof. 
When yo» exjt your mcb»I> yofi must*miiki5 ydiir mould 
red Tiot ; and be also very nimble in the pouring out your 
melted*mctal. - - • 


To make Moulds of Clay to cc^t Brass or dther Metals in. 

Take good clear claf, such as the pewterers use ; take 
also clotlr shaving, or Ijne short plucked cotton, and fine 
clear sand, and if the sand is not fine grind it on 

a colour-stone ; mix this with llie clay to such a *consis- 
tence* as is fit to make or form your mouids thereof. Your * 
clay must not be made /soft with water, but with strong 
beer ; when you cast, let your mould bared hot. 

If you would have^a fine and sharp cast, sift over your 
clay some fine washed ashes, before you make the im- 
.pressiom 
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To prepare ifoulds^ which need not to ke heated, ybr casU 
mg Metal in. 

Take fine sand, scich as the goldsmiths use ; mix it 
^ Vith lamp-black, as ^iiuch as you think proper ; then tem- 
per it with rape, or linseed oil, fit to make your moulds 
tliercof x^hlFiCvcr you ^ast in them, comes not only out 
neat and sharp, but you have no occasion to licat your 
mould, as *^is required in other cases : you must observe 
that your sand is very dry before you temper it with the 
oil. • 

f 

The Preparatiov Mantua Earth, for Moulds. 

1'ake one part of Mantua earth, one part of charcoal 
dust of burnt birch, and one part of salt ; mix with them 
an equal quantity of tartar ; boil up the mixture in a cop- 
per pan, three several times : with this water, ^vhich keeps 
always good, ihoistcn and tenfper your caith,' so to 
form it into balls between your hands ; and when you 
make your mould,, roll your earth with a roller, till it is 
smootJi ahd phable ; th^m you may form it into what 
fashi('n you pkwe. In tlii;^ mould you may cast before it 
is dried ; and when you have cast^ take off the earth which 
is dried through the heat of tlie metal ; grind the same 
again, and temper it, yoiuclid a^first, to use it again. 

* > 

*4 particular Sort (f Mould, in which one via]/ cast' '*verj/ 
^ fine and • 

Take horst; muscle-shells; or, for want of them, oyster- 
shells ; let them be calcined in apoltee.’^s furnace ; "then pul- 
verize •and temper then] with urine : of this make your 
moulds, and you will^cast very fine and sharp. 


To 
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l9Sr 

To impress Bqfso Believof or Medals^ in^ Iviitation of 
Ivory. 

Take of prepared clay one p®und, fine plaster of 
Pari^ eight ounces, white starch eight ounces ; mix these* 
together, and beat up the mixture with the white of six or 
eight eggs ; put to it three ounces of clear guh?. arable ; 
stir it well together to a paste, and put so much of, the dry 
mixture to it as will knefad it lilce dough ; then ^ress it into 
a mould with the palm of your hand, and let it dry in the 
sun, observing to lay the pasty side on a smooth board, 
and it will be clear and hard, like ivory. You may im- 
press all manner of medals and curiosities, and make them 
of what colour you please^ • • ^ 

o • 

•• 

To ifiipress Medals and other things in Basso Relievo^ on 
^ * * Paper. 

XAKElthe sTiavings oftiupei-^ne White JVaper,*and steep 
them in fair water for six or eight days ; then put them in- 
to a cFcan earthen pgt, with water* Ind boil them for two 
or three hours : this done, take tliem out of th^.pot, with 
as little moisture as possible, ^aifd stamp Uiein in a stone 
mortar veiy small and fine ; then put them into a clean 
linen bag, and hang that in a vessel with clean water, 
changing the water on^ or*tYi^ice ^ week : when you have 
occasion to use it, tal^e as much as you %vant out of the 
bag,^ squeezing the >vater.«from it, and pul it on the mould, 
pressing it down gentlj- with a spunge*,,wdiich will soak up* 
the water, and make 'Ae impression more perfect ; this 
being none, set the mould to dry in the sunf or in a warm 
room, and when drj, the impression will come off as faiv 
und sharp as if cast in plaster of Paris. • 


‘To 
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To ccst Ve^tables in MouUs peculiarly prepared for 
Silver. 

Take fine and clcgr clay tliat is dry, and pound it in 
* mortar ; then take a, copper or iron pan ; put in your clay, 
and give it a brisk fire, and after you have heated it 
thorougWj, it qff and let it cool ; then take one part 
of this clay, and one ^art of plume alum ; grind them to- 
gether, aifd cast the mixture in little tents, which put into 
a fire to neal ; beat it very fine ; and when you would form 
your pl^nt, take one part 0/ this, powder, and one part of 
plume alum j grind them together, and add as much of 
the clay powder as the nvxt matter contains, and mix and 
grind them all together*. Then, take some potter's clay, to 
make a coffin rounds your plant*;* spread it in what manner 
you think proper ; and after the coffin is dry, anoint the 
inside thereof, as also thp plant witji good brandy ; dust 
the before prepared clay, and the plant, gently through a 
fine cainbHc; axd when vou liocve coverca it 'ail over as 
thick as it will bear, strike the raised coffin a little with 
your hand or hamiqei*, and the dust ^yill settle closer to the 
plant, and make the silver come out the sharper, 

After the po\Yder is^^wdl settled, and your coffin closed, 
cover it fine with dead charcoal then lay some live 
ones over them ; let thb fire gratliuilly descend to the cof- 
fin, and heat it by degrees to a'^stroj'g glue ; then let it cool 
of itself with fire ; take, afterwards, fine clay, fine 
sand, and some wool shearings ; mix these together ; beat 
and knead it well into, one another ^ then temper it with 
glue, and fill your coffin with it alV^over'tlie plant, leaving 
an opening at the stalk for the inlef ; then put It again into 
the fire and make it red hot, and with a pair of ‘bellows, 
first closed, draw out the ashes from the inlet, and it will 
be ready for casting. « 

' . Tlien 
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Then take oil of tartar, which is made of^pound<;d salt 
of tartar, and^scrapc a little sal-ammoniac ii^d it*, to give 
it the substance of*1i thin paste, which is a good flux for 
silver ; fling some of this upon your silver, when in fusion, 
and it will cast fine and sharp. , 

After it is cast, anoint the silver plant with oil of tartar ; 
lay it on live coals ; neal it, and then boil it in tartar, to 
vvliich add a little salt, and this will ^ive it a fine bright 
pearl-colour. 

• * * * • 

Powders for Moulds to cast all Sorts of things in Ggld^ 
in Silver^ or in other Metals. 

Take powdered plaster of Paris ; oi» instoad, take ala- 
baster in powder, and sift throu^i •cambric, or a very 
fine hair siey^, and put it hfto an iroiupan, over a clear 
coal fire ; stif’it about until it begins to boil and bubble up 
like water ; keep it ^tirjring ; recruit your fire, and continue 
this until you find it so thick as not to be able to draw it 
alon g wi th^our^stick ; then pour^it into a lR)w*l, and let it 
cool. 

Takc*also brick-dust, finely powdcrt?cf ajid sifted. 

'I’he miners find sometimes a matter in the irO/i mines 
which they call liver-ore ; take thS, itnd Wii^h it from the 
coarser sand,*and when duy, put it into an earthen pot; 
cover it, set it to neal thoroughly, and when cold, pound 
and sift it.* When it is right burnt, ^it will be of a c opper 
colour ; put all these difiprent po\yders into ifievcral boxes, 
and pi^scrve them from dust and soil, for proper use. 


To cast Vegetables and Insects. 

Four parts of the ^bove plaster of Paris, two parts of 
brick-dust, and two parts of liver ore ; mix them wall to- 
gether, and sift them through a fine hair sieve ; when you 
are ready to form your moulds, poi^r dean water to them. 
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and stir them well together to the thickness of ri thin paste ; 
you must pretty nimble with this woBk, else it will 
harden under your hands, and be of nb* use. 


To prepare (he MvulcL 

% 

’J'ake the plant you design to cast, and spread llie leavCwS 
and stalks so as not to^ touch one anotJicr ; tlicn jiiake a 
co/fin, ^ either of lead or clay, and put your plant in it so 
as not to* touch the sides* at tln^ bottom you may lay a 
piece of paper to keep the stuff from sticking to the board, 
but IcJL your stuff be neitl^ier too thick nor too thin, for if 
il is of a right consistence it will force itself close to the 
plants and come aal sh^rp ; let tlie stalks be carefully kept 
up for the inlet ; and* when pour this stuff upon your 
plants, do it gently, and sep;fr!ite those leaves which migliL 
lie close U) one another with a needle, pftuving all the 
while, to make the mould the sUopger. After this is 
hardened, put it in a dry place, and keep it luUil you ha^ic 
some more* risady to cu^t ; bLi6 you mu^f secure it^froiu 
frost. 

If you wou*ld cjjst bisects, or anjj sSmall animal* or rep- 
tile, put them, in what position yop will, upon a little 
board, brown, papei^ of paste-board, which fust* must be 
anointed with oil, to make the; j)lastcr-stuff’*comc off' the 
easier ; about vour iftscxl make a little coffin, and if you 
tan raise the insect so as td lic^freed from tile board or 
paper, it wuTjke the better, which you may do by tying it 
witli two or three hairs, and fristcning tlicpi at the top of 
the c offin, by wlwrli.it will hang in the middle ; when this 
is ready, pour, as iR'forc direftoV your plaster gently iipcn-i, 
it, and aftcc the mould is a little drv, it will be lit for 
use. ^ 

If. you lay your insect, or other ercaUue, upon the 
paper,* you must make ,1 wall about it, and east your plas- 
ter upon it ; let it stand a little, and when dry, take off 
f '' . 
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your wall, and cut the plaster round about th<j insect % and 
taking the mo^ld ofF the papgr, there will bJ an opening 
at the bottom of the mould wliere the insect lies ; turn 
this mould, and anoint it about the opening, and the part 
on the insect, with oil ; then castings some fresh plaster 
upon that plate, your mould will take asunder, and be 
very convenient to draw out the ashes of the insect, after 
lias been burned, as is here direcjt^cL 
Put your mould upon some^warm wood-ashes ; then 
cover it with small-coal ; *over the small-coal lay Vharcoai, 
and then tiing some lighted small-coal over them, to kindle 
the others, so that the heat may be gently conveyed to 
the iiioiild i and after it has glowed some time, ain^ you 
think the insec or plant, is consumed tt> ashes, Jet it cool 
of itself, with wic fire aboift it, to Inifder Jic air coming 
tp-it. \Vlicn<,your mould is cold, opctn an hole for an 
inlet, :^n(.l,‘ either with your breath, or with a little hand 
spout lljat is moist,, di^iw out the ashes, and your mould 
UP ready. ^ 

Y(Ui.,,»iiry also burn tli?: moujds ih a ftiulfel, if you 
close the inuficl to prevent the air coming in, and lay the 
coals on and glow it as Jias been direcTtcfd., After you have 
taken out the mould, put the same in w’^arm s^ajid,, and 
liaving your silver, or other me(;af, r<?ady melted, pour it 
in qiikk; but if you cast^silver, tiing into the flux a little 
sal-ammoniac and borax, mixed together. After it is cast, 
let the mould cool a litfelc ; tlij^n qi^ench it in water, and 
the plaster will fall off.of itself^ brush tht silver flean, 
and neal and boil it as has Ifcen already directed. 

• * • 

• • 

To Ci.jt Vegetables^ oi InsectSy in another planner. 

Tie your plant, sprjg, or insect, with a fine thread, to 
a little stick ; dip either of them into brandy, and iet it 
dry a little ; then temper your plastej of Paris, prepared 
as before directed, with water of ^ sal-ammoniac, pretty 

• ^ thin. 
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thin, ^nd dip you plant, or insect, in it all ovgr ; then put 
the littlc sticl ill the hole against a wall, or any thing else ; 
let it hang free, and, in the drying, ^ou may display the 
leaves of the plant, or legs of the insect, as you would 
have tlicm ; and wli^in you have done this, hang it in the 
* coffin (the little stlc^k may rest on each end of the coffin) ; 
then, pouring your plaster over, you will have an exact 
mould ; then proceed as directed before. 

If y^ou would have a small insect t.o stand upon a lear,' 
then dip the ends of" its legs in turpentine, and put it on 
tlic plant before you dip it : if it is a spider, or grasshop- 
per, ox any other insect which you think will be too strong 
for the turpentine, kill it first in vinegar ; and, after that, 
put its legs in the»turpcvitine, and fix it to the leaf of the 
plant. ' ^ ^ 

t • 

To cast Figures, or Medals, in Sulphur. • 

• • 

Melt (in a glazed pipkin) half a pound of sulphur 
over a gentfe fire"*; with mis mk half a pftund vf^fine ver- 
milion ; when you have cleared the top, take it off the 
fire, and stir h wcih together, and It will dissolve ‘iike oil ; 
then cafj^t it into the mcyuld, after being first anointed with 
oil ; let it co(,d, and take it out ; but in case ybur figure 
should change to a yellowish <;olour, you n^=ed only wipe 
it over with aqiia-foltis, and* it* will look like the finest 
coral. • 

I 


Uorc to foDti ami cast all Soi ls of small Birds, JSrogSy 

ris/i, . 

Take amcarthen, iron, or tin ring, which js high and 
wide enough to hold the animal you design to cast, and 
set it# upon a clean board, or paste-board ; then lay the 
aniinarupon it, and^cai the mixture of fine plaster pretty 
ijiiek over it i tlic rcs^t of the vacancy you may fill up 
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with a coarser plaster, even to the brim: when this is 
done, and pr(|tty well dried, turn your ring?! and putting 
a little short stick dJosc to thd body of the animal, cast a 
crust on that side, to cover that part which before lay close 
to the board, and when dry, burn ij, and go about the 
casting as dirbeted : after you have burned it tlioroughly, 
you must draw the ashes out at the hole which is made by 
the little stick, and this you may use for your inlet. 

» • 

How to *cast small Shot, 

Melt your lead in a ladle ; then pour it gently, in a 
continual stream, into a pan or pail of Vatcr, on the sur- 
face whereof swims oil of a finge^r think ; thus you will 
have good round small shot., • , 


now Ta,.-€ASTMMAGES4^F PLASTKR'oF Pa1?IS : TO 
CASt'" WAX, KlTHFll SOLID oIr HOIJ.OW: ALSO TO 
FORM.IMAGES IN WAX, AND T14EM AFTER- 

WARDS IN ANY METAL, EITHER SOLtD OR HOLLOW. 

: . . • 

The preparing the mixture hff tlic mouids has been be- 
fore shewn, for which reason it is .needless to repeat it 
again. . , 

If you will make a mould td cast* an ima^e, or animal 
in, take clean potters dlay^ and make thereof a 'coffin 
jpimd -about the image, wdiich you lay long-ways on a 
board, and anoint it* fiftt/bver with oil; then take fine; 
plaster of Paris ; mix it with w’^aler, and pony it all over 
the image, «o that it may cover it every way ; then give h 
a stronger coat, with a^coarser sort, and wdicn the plasty 
is dry, take off the coffin, and curthat side wliich*is cast 
something flat, making some notches* or marks upon it; 

hen 
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then turn it, and make a coffin about it again, and Cast 
that sidd of^thc image, after you have arjpinted it with 
some oil all over, so that the whole tfnay be entirely in- 
closed. 

After tlie plaster has been a day or two upon the image, 
it will be quite dry ; then, with a wooden* mallet, beat 
cautiously against the plaster, till a piece thereof loosens, 
which being taken off, the rest will come off easy ; and 
after you have dismantled the whole, anoint the inside 
tlic;c6f with linseed oil,* with ja fine hair pencil brush, 
and let it dry in ; this do twice ; after they have lain two 
or three days, cut in an inlet, where you think it most 
convenient ; and, ^vhen )h)u cast with plaster of Paris, be- 
fore you do jt, aqoint the inside of the mould, and, after 
you have put all tlip pieces in their proper places and tied 
them together, cast your plaster, and let it stand half a 
day : take the pieces one after another ca^'afully off, ia 
order to keep the image intirc; but if you will cast wax 
in that mould, put only the mould for half an hour before 
in waten and ,v the )vax 'vvill not stick tout. ][f you will 
have the image hollow, then mind that the Avax be frot too 
}u)t ; pour it into tlu; mould, and you wdll easily#sec how 
thick ii sinks to it. When you think it is thick enough, 
tlien tiirri yuiv mou'^d about, and pour out the vmix that is 
remaining, and after you*havc for a little while laid it in 
water, take off the pieces of nu/ulding, and you will have 
tlic image done to pcifcrtY)n. You must observe, that 
before you the InonUl from the image on which you 

formcM it, you must nuAk it all 6ver with crosses, circles, 
or stiokes, by which you may afleuvards fix them niglit 
^nd exa( tly together, to east • If you will have the 

wax figures, solid, thiai k t the mould with the images lie 
for half an hour, oj' more, to cool in fair water. 


To 
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\ r . 1 ' 

’ 5Q7 prepare^^the IVax. * 

Take one pound of white resin that is not greasy, and 
two pounds of wax ; melt the wax strain it through a 
. clotli into a glazed pan, and stir it about till it is cool. 


^ Tomcast Medals and other things m Basso Itelicro, 

Lay your medal on a .clean piece of paper, ^r d clean 
hoard ; inclose it with a wall of clay or wax ; then pour 
the plaster of Paris half an inch thick upon it ; when it is 
dry, take off the mould, and ahoint \i with clear salad 
oil, two or three times, both within and without. K you 
will cast plaster of Paris, la^ the nio^ild iirst for a quarter 
of an hour in clear water ; til^n cast your j)4astcr as thick 
SR? you please^** 

Ypunnust observe that whenever you make a mould of 
plaster, let it be foV basso relievo, or figures, you must 
afways anoint it^with oil, tw'^o or* three tin^cs.ir which will 
not oniy preserve them from th(!» damage they otherwise 
would sustain from the water, but make cast pieces 
conic out clear. ^ • 

: . 

Medals aiul Figures in, Basso Btlicvo, like Jasper, 

^ . • * 

To do this you must havQ a hand-spout, or a glystcr- 
pipe, at the end whereof lix a tin •or iron plate, full of 
round holes, some largef than others. In fliis spoift put 
^ IjaStQj made of fine chalk of several colours ; then force 
them out in small shreds ^f mixed colours in one piece 
iut them .vith a fine edged knife in thin round^ slices, and 
put one int.6 your mould, pressing it down gently ; then 
pour the plaster of Pafris upon it,, and, when dry, lay it 
first over with fish glue, and after -that varnish it, .and it 
will be of singular beauty. • 


The 
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'riic colours you may first dilute with gum-water, before 
you mix the Jhalk with them. ' 

Another* 

Take the above-mentioned chalk paste, and, after you 
have mixed therewith a variety of colours, as smalt, wliite 
lead, vermilion, red lead, masticot, verdigrise, brown- 
red, &c. and formed each colour separate, into little cakce, 
theq (wildi a rolling pin) spread them like pic-crust ; when 
you have done as many colours as you think proper, lay 
one leaf upon another ; roll them together from one end 
to the other, and,^ with a knife, cut slices as thin as a 
wafer ; take .theses and cover your mould with ; press it 
close down w'ith your thumb, and pour the plaster of 
Paris over it; when dry, do»it over with fish-glue, and 
then varnish it, or give it a polish with a dogj^i tooth. 


To cast Fish ^ It{j>iUcs^ Fruity or any kind of things, in 
^ a Flail j or J)ish! , 

Take a p(?vvtcr plate, of dish; garnish the same with 
fish, or reptiles, fruits, plants, See. Dispose them in 
proper order, as yo^r fancy directs you. Small animals, 
or leaves of plants, fasted* to the dish Avith a. little turpen- 
tine, and when eVery^thing is in order, wall it round ; then 
pour your plaster of Paris over it; strike upon the table 
which the dhp stands on,’ In order to make the Casting fix 
the cfbser about the things ; after* the plaster is dry, make 
the mould for thc.back part of the dish ; glow it, in 
lo burn the things .to ashes ; ttf^vhig •cleared your mould, 
fix them together far casting, and tic them round with 
wires, and make thcin red hot ; cast your pewter, and in 
orde;; not to make the dish too hci«vy, convey some little 
openings from the back part of the mould to the body or 
hollow of the animals, stopping the outside close up^gain 

till 
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till your casting is over ; and when you think the pewter 
sufficiently then open these conveyai^pcs ‘and pour 

out the melted pew^ter whichway remain, into an ingot. 

If you would cast it in silver, then model your leaves, 
animals, &c. separate and hollow, that they may be after- 
wards soldered on. * 

To cast Figures in Imitatioii of Ivory* 

I • * 

Take isinglass and strong bnwidy ; •make it into ap^ste, 
with the powder of very fine ground cgg-shclls. You may 
give it what colour you please ; but cast it warm into your 
mould, having oiled it all ovef ; Icavv^ the figure in the 
mould till cold ; then set them in the ajr to dry, aaS you 
will have them resemble ivo/y. 

Another* 

Take a sufficient quantity of egg-shells ; put them into 
ati earthen vessel; lute it w^ell, and let* tterp be ^)ut in a 
pottGi:’'' .lirnacc, and they will Ifurn to a white c-iix; if, 
after the. first burning they are iiot^v^iitc cnou:-!i, burn 
them a second time ; Phen, with j:)archmcnt-gluc, mix it 
into a mags fit to be cast in moulds,, wj^evcin let them dry : 
if you will ha\e your figures of different colours, you must 
colour your glue ; for rod* .with braaiil ; ’for green, with 
verdigrisc, .&c. 


Another Mix ture to cast Fig m'cs in Basso Relievo* 

Take flower of chalk,* fllely groun<} ; mix it with clears 
glue well together ; pour it into your mould ; j^rcss it with 
the palm of* your hand, and it will come out very fine : 
you may do this in whsifc colour you please. 


▼ OL. I. 
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. To X/s/ with Alarhlc Colours in Phistcr. 

• a* 

Takk several colours, as vcnijilion, Dutch pink, yellow 
ochre, smiilt, &c. : temper them with water, and mix 
every one apart with plaster : then take what colours’you 
please, and, first sprinkling your mould, which is ))est ot 
sulphur, with one or more of them, with a little pencil 
or feather ; then pour colour different from wlrat yo;i 
sprinkled fhito the mould, •iiid after it is hardened, give it 
a gloss with w^ax or varnish, as pleases you best. 


4 * , 

A Satid in which one may cast things to the greatest nicety^ 
xcheihef Fla/y or in Basso Relievo. 

* * . 

Take fullcPs earth; put jx in a reverberatory furnace 
till it is red hot;^ then take sal-ammonis.c, about one 
pound ; dissolve it in tw^o quarts of water; with’thic water 
moisten the burnt earthy and, wlicm cool, put it into the 
furnace ii a re^d-hot pan * after it has glo\vn there, take ft 
out again ; when the hc;.t is a little over, sprinki\y-vit wdth 
tlio above water again, till it is quenched ; then give it 
another flic, and 'repeat this five o\' six times ; the more, 
the hettci it will rcccdvc*the metal: giind it to a, very fine 
powder ; put ‘it into the •frame, which may^ be cither of 
brass, iron, or wood^ but first njoisten it a little with the 
aforesaid water ; then make jour impression, near the in- 
got, and having dried it. before flie fire, while it is hot, 
cast y\jur metal ; the m«wld or impression will be better 
the second than the first time tising it, but every tii ^e yo u 
use it, make it first fed-hot. ^ • , 

To makeTIorn soft. 

Take one pound of- wood-ashes, two pounds of quick- 
lime, one quart of ♦^atcr ; let it boihtogcthcr to one third*; 

‘ • then 
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then (lip a feather into it, and if, in drawing it out, the 
plume corfli^s off, it is boiled enough; if ^iot,*let’ it boil 
longer; when it is settled, «filler it througli a cloth; then 
put in shavings, or filings, of horn ; let them soak therein 
three days ; and, anointing your hands first with oil, work 
the horn shavings into a mass, and*print, mould, or form. 
. it in what shape you please. 


To cast ITorri into Moulds. , 

Take horn shavings as many as you will, and lay them 
in a new earthen pot ; take two parts of wood-ashes, and 
the third part of lime ; ‘pour •clear l^e upon it, so as to 
cover it all over ; boil it well ; stir it with an irem ladle, 
till it has the consistence of a pastg : if you will have it of 
a red colour, then take reJS^lcad, or vermWion, as much as 
. you think jyoper, and temper it with\he paste ; then cast 
it into a ’mould, and let it dry : you may smooth it with a 
knife, and it will be of one solid piece ; you may in this 
• manner bring J^orn to w’hat colcair ycju will havo^it. 

• 

To ca^t Wood in Moulds^ as fine ds*I^ry^ of a fragrant 
Smelly and in several Colours. . 

* . • • ' * ^ 

Take fipe saw-dust of liisae-trcc woofl;, put it into a 

clean pan ; tie it close with paper, and let it dry by a 
gentle heat ; then beat it ir^ a stone mortar to a very fine 
powder ; sift it througli cambric, find lay it, if you do not 
use it presently, in a dvy place,* to keep it* from durst. 

Then take one pound df fine parchment glue ; the finest 
gum-tragacanth and guir^arabic, of each four ounces ; Jet 
them ooil in clear pump-water, and filter through a clean 
rag ; then stir into it of the aforesaid powder of wood ; 
add till it becomes qif me subst^ce of a thick paste, and 
set it in a glazed pan in hot sand ; stir it well .together, 
' and let the rest, of tlie moisture* evaporate till it be fit fot 

casting. 
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casting. Then pour, or mix, your colours with the paste, 
and piit in oijj of doves, of roses, or the lil^,' to give it 
a scent* } you may mix it, if you will, ^vitli a little beaten 
amber : for a red colour, use brazil ink ; and for other co- 
lours, such as will be directed iiiuler the article for book- 
•binders. Your moulif will be better of pewtor, or brass, 
than of plaster of Paris ; anoint it over with oil of almonds,, 
and put your paste into it; let it stand three or four days 
to dry and harden; therftake off your mould, and it will, 
be as haVdrciS ivory; you may cut^ turn, carve, and plane 
it like other wood ; it will be of a sweet scent ; you may, 
if your mould will allow it, use several colours in one piece, 
leaving only in some part the natural colour of th.c wood, 
in order to convince, the beholder what it is. It is a fine 
and curious cxpcriincnL 


MLVn-Rrii^ li’Oh CASTINt; MIUROHS, AND FOR CAST- 
1NG‘ OIIIEK THINGS. 

Rreripij, foV prepanng these mixtures are prescribed 
by several autlups, after difFcient waVs ; wherefore I shall 
set down only a few, UiaL fov the generality a^'c best 
appruved of: and first, *• 

For rc/lccilti^ Mirror^\ 

Take three pounds ofTl’c^bcst refined pewter, and 
one pound of refiped^ copper. First melt the copp^#^. 
and then add the pewter to it^ whch both are in fii- 
.sion, pour it cut, and, when cold, beat it to powder: 
then take twelve ounces of red tartar, a little -calcined 
tartar, tJiree ounces of rritre, one obnee and a half of 
alum, anti four ounces of^arscnic : mix and stir these to- 

gether, 
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gether, and, after it has done evaporating pour out the 
metal into }'i»ur mould ; let it cool ; and ^hcii polished 
you will have a fiftc mirror.^ 

This is the composition whidi is commonly called the 
steel mixture. ^ 

Some artists will have the arsenic omitted, because it is 
apt to turn the mirror to a deadish blue colour, and re- 
quires new polishing every time it is used ; and they think 
That copper and pewter arc sufficient to answer the purpose 
of a mirror without it. . • * • . 


sinother. * 

Take an earthen pan that is pot glazed, and has stood 
tlie lire ; pul into it two pounds Urtar, and the same 
weight of crystalline arsenic^ and melt jhem on a coal fire. 
"When this tfnxturc begins to smoke, add to it fifty pounds 
of •olcT copper, and put it into fusion for six or seven hours, 
so that it may be ^Yell cleansed ; then add to it fifty pounds 
of pewter^ and^ct them uielt together ; aftcrUii?, take up 
some of the mixture with an iron, to see whether it is too 
hard ami brittle ; if so, then add a IktVe mofc pewter; and 
when you have the riglit temper, §ing four ounces^of borax 
over it, and let it stand in tlic fuvnaca iiqtil it i5 clissolvcd ; 
then pour it*iiito your mould •and let it cool ; when it is 
cold, rub it first with hrifnstonc and thenVith emery ; and 
after the surface is mai^i smooth and even, polish it with 
tripoiy or tinr ashes, and give* it tJ *e finishyig stroke with 
lamp-black. Or, ^ * * 

T'aKE copper one part, pewter thrce#j)arts, and a very 
little ar'ienic or tartat ; when these aro put into fusion l(»t 
them incorporate. • 

Some take of copper three parts, of pewter one part, 
and a little silver, anflmony, and*white flint. • 

. Others do it with one part of lead, and two ])arts of 
silver. 

/ 


Aft^r 
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After the ny^tal is formed and cast, it is requisite to have 
it smooth andJwell polished : the first is donc"'with emery, 
and then with powdered sulplmr or tin ushes, or else with 
tripoly : the polishing is done with pulverized chimney 
soot of wood fires, ^nd the aslics of willow, or cedar, 
which will give it a^nc lustre: the emery is ground to a 
fine (lust, and moistened with water. Or, 

Steel mixtures are also made out of one pound of pew- 
ter, aruj one third of copper ; when these are melted, add' 
two ouncL^s of tartar, and *onc ounce of orpiment , and, 
when evaporated, pour the mixture out into the mould. 
The casting of a flat mirror, or looking-glass, is done upon 
a flat board, with a little edging all round it, made dry and 
warm, and covered with resin or pitch ; by this means the 
mirror is fixed to tlK- ooard : when cold, rub it wdth sand 
and water, then w.Hh emery, or flowTr of brimstone, and 
at last polish it with tin-aslics, /. c. putty. *v • 


-^ort of SU'el Mix I are foj\Mirror,^, 

Take good new copper, of that sort wdiicirTs^used 
for copper wire, . e’fght parts ; fine Evglish pewter one 
part; bismuth five paits; pul them together into a cru- 
cible, and mch. ^reasd? your mould all over with tallow, 
in order to cast your metM into it, when it is in fusion ; 
dip a hot iron into it, and what sticks to it let cool : if the 
( olour is inclining to white, It is yght ; but if to red, you 
must add some more pewter, untd it has its Tight colour: 
observe, that whatever you put to the melted metal must 
first be made hot^* After this manner you may fonir?md^ 
^ast whatever you please. Or, ^ 

Melt one pound of copper ; fling into it eight ounces of 
spelter'*, and when the spelter is in flame, stir it with a 

st;ck,* or hot iron rod, Well togetheV : then add five or six 

• • 

» Speller is another name for zinc. 

\ 


ounces 
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ounces of line pewlcr to it; pour it into your moulds; 
smooth anApoUsh it as has been directed i^bove, and vou 
vill have a line iad bright tnirror. 


?ETf.K Shot’s Metallic Mimre for Mirrors. 

Iake ten parts of copper; melt them, and add four* 
parts of fine pewter; strew iij)on the mixture a small 
’ quantity of pulverized antimony and sal-aminonuic ; stir 
it well together until tiic stirtking ‘smoke is tvapo|aled ; 
then pour it out into the moulds : first smoutli it in sand 
and water, and then proceed as has been tlircct<!d. 

Mixtures for mirrors are made different wa\ s : copper is 
the chief ingredient, which unist lie tcmpcicd* with a 
whitish metal, in order bring objects that aie seen 
therein to their natural c<)k)ur ; and Uus fs done by pewter 
and arsenic*. 

• J 0 cast a fiat looking-glass, it will be best to have 
two polished stones for a mould ; between these two stones 
put, at caclif end, an Jiron nnIvc, as fhk'knif you would 
cast your mirror; then tic tfie stones close, and iill the 
i rc\k'e round about them with puitv, lea\rtngonIy an open- 
ing, or hole, to pour the metal in. W hen ihrit is dry, and 
the stones arc made thoijDughiv'^* w^rm. pour •the metal in : 
when it bicoid, smooth and* polish it as directed above. 
You may fasten the ohc «ide to a*fiat ?>tone vsdth plaster <>1* 
Varis, and polish the^i'llicf with a smooth stone ; and last 
of all, give it the finishing 'sfrokc with j piece of old hat 
and line tin a.slics. ^ ^ '* • 

li you would cast a concave iiiiiajor, or burning-glass, 
let your mould be exactly turned ; .but if you cannot, get 
it conveniently done, you may take a trijy turn-d bowl, 
anal wet it, and proceed tints : 

Makc^ a crust of^wax ; roll it with a wet loliiyg-pin to 
wiKil tlijckncss you would ha\;e your metal caM ; and to 
lia\e it of an equal thickness, you may fix a couple of 

rulers 
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rulers on each side for your rolling-pin to play upon : 
then cut this trust of wax into a circle, and^form it upon 
the outside of your wet bowl? and set^it in a cool place 
to harden. In the meantime prepare a fine clay, by 
washing and pouring it out of one pan into another; 
.take the finest of tfic settling, and get it burnt in a 
• potter's fui-nacc to" a reddish colour. When this is 
done, grind it with sal-ammoniac, sublimate, and rain 
water, upon a marble*, Vefy fine, and to such a consistence 
that it Inf^v be laid on with a pencil, like painters co- 
lour: with tliis paint the outside of the wax* mould over, 
and let it dry in the shade ; when dry, lay on a coat 
of haired clay, of aoout two fingers thick, and let this 
also dry* in the shad(j. Then take it off the bowl, and lay 
llic concave side uppermost, aud^do as above, viz. lay with 
a soft hair pemfil the prepareef and burnt clay all over ; 
and when dry, lay it* over wiili haired clay, so- as- to cover 
the whole mould of wax ; the hole at which you design 
to pour in your metal you may open after it is dry. I'hen 
fix the movi,W,,ovitk the liote downwards, upon a couple of 
iron bars, or a couple of bricks, makiiig a charcoal fire un- 
dcrncath and round the .sides of it, that the wax may melt 
and run out at the h^(‘lc ; you may catch some of the wax, 
and set it' by for other ijses. When thus the mould is 
clcarcil of the wax, and is*.still hot, turn it up, and set 
it in warm sand, and put warnj*s%ind round about it to 
the top, to keep it firm ; then put an earthen ware 
funnel into the hole, aiul pour in the metal ; as soon 
as you fire about to pour, fling Into the metal a rag 
dipped in wax, (which keeps its melted surface fr^im 
calcining) and, whifst it is in flafiie,* pour the metal into 
the mould : after the metal in tlic mould is cold, polish 
it carefully, so as not to take more off in one place than 
in another, for, if you dq* it will pr )ve a detriment to 
the mirros. 


The 
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The polishing is best done after the braziers manner, 
VIZ. with a \\iiecl, to which is fixed a rou^h* s Jncl stone, 
to take off the ro&ffsc crust f then with a fine ston’e and 
water, make it smooth ; and then with a wooden wheel, 
covered with leather, and laid on \vith emery, polish it 
from all the 'streaks or spots, giving it^thc finishing stroke 
with fine tin-ashes and blood-stone in pow-dcr, which you 
apply to the wheel that is covered with leather : continue 
‘this until it has a perfect gloss. Keep it in as dry a place 
as possible, to prevent its tarnishing f but if it siiould, tar- 
nish, you must polish it again with a piece of buck-skin, 
dipped in fine washed tiii^ ashes. After the same manner 
you may also polish the concave side oi^the mirror. 

• • 

xin unconrnoji of pr^aring a ^Mirmoi'-mixiiirc on 

. • • irass. • 

• * 

Take strong distilled white-wine vinegar, one pound; 
:§nc sal-ammoniac four ounc'cs; quicksilver four ounces; 
let this I'oll upT)n hot s^d unftl the tninf^Wft of the 
vinegar is boiled away ; (this liquor is the principal ingre- 
dient ftr the work;) then take a bi»sj pTatc ; polish it 
very bright with some coal dust, jyid lay it in an iron ])an, 
on a gcnflc coal fire ; vvhei> it is jticUy hot,^ dij^ a rag into 
the liquor, anti rub your plate vfith it for an hour together ; 
and this lays the foundation for what follows. Make a 
paste, with one part of ^quicksilver, and two parts of soap- 
tin^' ; iii this dip your rag, and ruT> it upgn the plate of 
brass until you have a lookigg-gfa'ss colour. * 

These plates, thus propped, lay h\ tlap iron pan upon a 
^eoal fire until you s*ce they begin to turn to a reddish C(v 
Jour, which they will do in about u minute’s time ; wdtli 

■' Soap -TIN is not n Common appetlation. It may mcaij, pro- 
bably, an amalgam, of tin- foil and gbicksilver, such a« is now 
u^ed oil mirrors ; or, soap mav be required^to be a<Ided. £</. 

this 
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this colour the mercury flics away, and the tin colour re- 
mains oit thef plate ; then let it cool, and ta^.c a little pic- 
pared emery upon a piece of leather, ar.H rub the plate over 
with even strokes, but not too long, for fear of rubbing the 
tin from the brass. You may, instead of with emery, po- 
lish it also w'ith tripoli. 

N. B. If the tin' should make the plate too white, you 
may iKse lead instead of it, making a paste with that and 
mercury, and proceed ds above. 

By fliif means you* may make v/hat figures you please. 


To jcast Iron. 

TA*ke clean filings of iron ; wash them in lye, and then 
water; mix thcin-Avith as mi’ch powder of sulphur; put 
the mixture into a crucible, and give it a strong five until 
it is in fusion: if you manage it right, it Y ill cast clean 
and smooth. 


7^9 caji Steel. 

Take of the best and finest steel, about one pound , 
break it into bits; put in a good strong crucihle, and 
ncal it to' a bright red colour. Then add sixteen di twenty- 
four ounces of good eomnibn steel, and neal ft thoixnighly : 
add then eight dr ten ounces \)f** arsenic lass , give it a 

f ‘ violent 

« 1 

r. ^ 

^ 1^) prepare, the arsenic gtaii • take one ponnd of white arsenic, 
anrl two pounds of good nitre; put thorn into a now pot*;4iat is 
not ula/eti, with a Co v dr (hat has a^Ult rcaind hole in the middle ; 
lute it well all round, ’then let it dry, and when dry, put the pot in 
a revorlxjratovy fire for three hours, and there will evaporate out of 
the hole of the cover a red poisonous fume; which you must take 
care of, and keep at some distance fro% it. 1'he second lioiir, 
move tlie tire nearer the pot ; and when the fumes cease, close the 
hole with some clay ; it ifie third hour put the coals clobc ♦o the 

pot, 
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Violent fire, ^and it will melt and flux : witli this compo- 
sition you cast what you please. ^ • * 


To cast Iron as u'hite as Silver. 

Take taiCar, nitre, arsenic, and clean steel filings, of 
each an equal quantity ; put tbeiii together into a crucible, 
on a charcoal fire ; when in fusion, pour the mixture out 
’ into an ingot, and you will have, out of one pound of steel 
filings, about two or throe ouncl'S of*a white bright nyiss ; 
clear the top of the dross, and preseive the mass for use. 


Another Method. • 

• • 

Take tartar, oil, and %^little fiircci nitre, i. e. purified 
potash, and mix these into* a paste : then put iron, or steel 
filings intg # ’crucible ; set it on a charcoal fire ; fling the 
miKture upon it, and it will dissolve and come out like 
^silver : but it is brittle, and apt to break. 

Take calcined tartar, mix it with^ciif,^^^# this take 
tw5 ounces, and steel filings six flunccs ; put themtogejfhcr 
into a hitcd crucible, and set them Mi*a wide furnace until 
you think tliey are niclicd ; then open the crucible, and 
make a fierce fire until yoi^see tl^; irvxturc risc*;*thcn take 
it off the fire ; clear it from tliC dross, ancf cast it into an 
ingot of what shape yifu please, and it*will be of u white 
colour. • ^ • 

• • 

pot, and give it a thorongil heat: then let it cool of itself, and at 
the opening of the pot you wifi find a white, suiiieliines a giTcnish- 
white, stone, which put pp i^ a dry warai piace free from the air, 
to prev ent its melting : of this you arc to take five ounces, aiul«of 
borax thre^ ounces ; grind well together, and let jj: melt in a large 
crucible until it is fiifid ; pour this into a refining cup, and you will 
have a fine tcansparentjnatter : what js not used, you may preserve 
Ji'rom the air, to keep it from dissolving. * 
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' I * 

How do take Impressions *tokh Ising-glassy from Copper^ 
plates. 

Take fine white# ising-glass, as much as you please ; 
cut it line, and put it into a glass, or cup ; pour on it ^ 
so much brandy as will just cover the ising-glass ; close it 
well, and let it soak all night; then pour some clear water ^ 
to it, apd boil it on a gentle coal fire, until a drop of it put 
on a knifi? is like a clear jelfy ; strain it then through a cloth, 
and put it into a cool place ; where it will jelly, and be 
ready for use. ^ 

When you are about casting a picture, cut so much of 
the jelly as you think you have occasion to cover the cop- 
per-plate with j dissolve it in clean pipkin, or such like 
utensil, over a slow coal fire, and mix any of the colours,* 
to be hereafter mentioned, amongst it ; mean^While, yout 
copper-plate must be cleaned ; then wipe the plate care- 
fully with clean hands, as the coppcr-plate piinters do * 
and whcii^this donb, pjnv yoift* dissolved ising-glass g>vcr 
it, but not loo hot, spreading it with a pencil very even 
every where until j'^otir* copper-plate }s covered : set it then 
in a moderate warm place to dry ; and when you perceive 
it Ihoroughfy d/'v, thcfti, with th^; help of a thin blade of* a 
knife, you may lift it up from th^ plate ; if you find the 
matter has been made* too thin, add more ising-glass to 
it; but if too thick, a^d a, fiUle ^nore water, and boil 
it agaim • % 

t t ^9 

0/ the Colours Jit io- he mixed with Tsing-glassy for Im- . 

♦ pressions of Plates. 

I. For red; mix witl\ it some of the liquid in which 
you haVq boiled scarlet ra^s. 


2. For 
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2. For blue ; take litmus, dissolved in fair water, and 

mix It. % f * * 

3. For green; tid^e distilled verdigrise ; grind it as fine 
as pOwSsible, and mix it. 

4. For yellow ; steep saffron in fair water, and mix it. 

5. A gold colour is made with the* above red and saf- 
^ fi'on-yellow, 

6. Gold, silver, or copper, separately well ground, as 
•for paiflting, may be severally miKed with the materials, 

and poured quickly over the plate. • If you prset rub 
printers black in the graving, the gold and silver will 
look the better. 

To cast Plaster of Paris ou Copper-plates. 

First rub the colour, citli?a: red, brown, t>r black, into 
the graviag 5 ^irtd wipe the plate clean ; flicn mix as much 
pLister you think you shall have occasion for, with fresh 
water, to the consistence of a thin paste, and having put a 
border round tlie^Iate, of four pioccs o/ roglpt-^, -'i)our the 
plasLfir upon it, and move it so aschat it may run even all 
over the*plate : let it stand for an hoi;r,^ or longer, accord* 
ing to the dimensions df the plate, and Vhcii you find it 
dry, and iurned bard, take-off thp r^lets, and ifica the 
plaster, and y«u will have a firV5 impressioif of the cop- 
per graving. You must •o'l^servc nojt to#mix more at a 
time than )wu have occasion fpr, else it will grow hard be- 
fore you can use it. • • 

J Mixture which may b^e u^edfor making Impressions of 
• any kind, and which will grow as hard as Stone. • 

Take clean and fine sifted ashes, and fine plaster of 
Paris, of each an eqUUl quantity < temper the mixture 

^ A resist is a ledge of wood used b>^ printers. EJ. 

with,^- 
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with gum-water, or with size of parchment; kneaej it 
well togeyijr, and press it down into your mouid ; but 
do npt prepare more than v^hat you yse presently, else it 
will harden under your hands. You may give it what co- 
lour you please ; for black, take lamp-black ; for red, ver- 
milion ; for white, flake-white ; lor green, yerdigrisc ; for 
yellow, Dutch pink, &c. severally mix with the com- 
position. 

You may, instead of g^im or size, use the whites, of 
eggs, fWhich is more binding. 


To impress Figures in Imitation of Porcelain. 

Calcined and fine pulverized egg-shells, worked with 
gum-arabic and the White of eggs into a dough, and 
then presscd«into* a mould,e*and dried in the sun, will 
come out sharp, Hnd look fine. 


PART 
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PART VL* 


A COLUECTIon^F Vttft 

m 


VALUABLE SECRETS 


FOIL THS USX OF 

SMITHS, CUTLERS, PEWTEReVs^ BRAZIERS, BOOK* 
BINDERS, JOINERS, TONERS, jAPAIfNERS, &C. 


CHOICE EXPERIMEIStS 0>i IRON A&D STEEL. 

*To ha^'den Sword^blaOe^ * 

S WORD-BLADES are be madl^j tough, so*as not to 
snap or break in pushing ag&inst any th!iig capable of 
rcvsistance ; they must also* Jbe of a keen*edge ; for which' 
purpose they must all glongithe middle be hardened with 
oil and butter, to make theiA tough, and the edges with 
such things as shall be prescribed* hereafter, for hardening 
edged instruments. This requires not a little care 

in the practice. • ‘ * 

V 

How to imitate the Datnascan Blades. 

.This may be done^to such perfection that they oennot 
be distinguished from tlie real Damakwa blades. First po- 

Ush 
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lish your blade in the best manner, and finish it by rub-* 
bing it witl\flbwer of chalk; then take cha|k mixed with 
water, and rub it with your, fingers well together on your 
hand ; with this touch the polished blade, and make spots 
at pleasure, and set them to dry before the sun, or a fire ; 
tlicn take water in which tartar has been dissolved, and 
wet your blade all over therewith, and those places that 
arc left clear from chalk will change to a black colour ; a 
little after, wash all off, with clear water, and the* places 

where the chalk has |?ecn ,will be bright* 

# ^ 

• Hirw the Damascan Blades are hardened. 

* 

Thf. Turks take fresh goat’s blood, and after they have 
made their blades red “hot, they quench them therein ; 
this they repeat nfhe times tunning, which makes ihcir 

blades so hard as to cut iron. . . 

% 

To. perfume a Sword-hladCy so as to retain always an 
V- riferoiis Scent. • 

t ' 

Take eight grains of ambergrease, four grains of musk, 
grind them togetb^ir^with a little sugar-candy, in a glass or 
agate mgrtar ; after this add to the mixture four scruples of 
the best oil' of ^benjamin,® and itiix it well together; then 
hold the sword blade over a gentle^ clear, charcoal fire, and 
when the blade is well heated, * dip a little spungc in the 
forementioned mixtur^, and'^wipe? your blade all over; 
though you dof. this only ^ once, yet the odoriferous scent 
will, remain, although the blade ^as to be polished again* 

To harden Steel and Iron^ which will resist and cut com^ 
mon Iron. 

Take shoe-leather, ajld burn it to a powder, the older 
thcleatfier is the bQf.ter*itis for use; salt, which is dis-^^ 
... solved 
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solved, and glass-gall powdered, of each . an equal quan- 
tity; then fsijce what you desire to harden -and wet it 
therewith, or lay dt in urin«, and taking it out, shew it 
over with this powder, or else stratify it therewith in an 
earthen pan ; give k for five hours a slow fire to cement, 
and make it.afterwards red hot for an*hour together. 


^ jro iempcK Steely so as to cut Iron like Lead. 

Take the steel; then distil* from earth-worgis* ip an 
alembic, a water, which mix with an equal quantity of 
the juice of radishes; in this liquid quenclp tlig steel, 
blades of knives, daggers? swoi^s, iccj^and they will be 
of an excellent temper. 


. Several^other Tempermgs of Steel and Iron. 

1.. 1 ^ 0 N quenched in distilled vinegar, or in distilled 
urine, becomes of a good temper. 

* 2. Vinegar, which s^l-amm«niac; has'-j^^ei. gdissolved, 
gives it a good temper, • 

3. does the water in which iirjne, cailt, arid salt- 
petre have been, dissol^ed^ ^ 

4. Mix together an equal quanjity^of saltpetre 'and sal- 

ammoniac, aad put the mixtuA-e into a phfal with a long 
neck ; then set it in a damp.place, or in horse dung, where 
it will turn to an oily water.; this liquor will make iron 
works of an incomparable temper aftd hardnjsss, if quench- 
ed therein red hot. * * • ^ ^ 

5. A lye made of quick-*lime and sqjt of soda, or of 

pot-ash, filtered through a fiueii cloth,, gives a very goo^ 
•hardness to iron, if quenched therein. ^ 

6 . Th'^ <lung of an animal which feeds only on ’grass, 
mixed with water a^d c^cined isoap to a thin paste, 
gives such a good temper, as to it cut unCemperedl 
iron. 

VQJ.. i. 
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7. Or take radishes^ grate dicm on a grater^ 

aiid express- tlieir juice ; this gives a good tcnlper to iron 
or Steel quenched therein. ^ 

8. lake the juice of nettles, fresh urine, ox-gall, salt 
and strojig vinegar, ctiual quantities of each ; this mixture 

• gives an incoinparabfe temper. 

9. Red hot iron or steel, wiped over with goose grease, 
and then quenched in sour beer, takes also a good temper. 

j. •• 

L 

' y/ particular' Secret to harden Armour. 

Of the following take an equal quantity; common salt, 
orpiment, burned goat’s horn, and sal-ammoniac ; poA^er 
and mix them together; then anoint the armour with 
black soap all over, strew this powder upon them, and 
wdnd a wet rag^ about them, and lay them in a fierce char- 
coal fire, till thfy are red hot ; then quench Uicin in urine. 
If yoUrepeat.it, it will be the better. 

V ^ '7 ^ ' 

To temper Steel or Iroi. so as\o make excellent Knives. 

A . 

'Fake clean stfck -ijUGnch it in distilled rain, or warm 
.water, and the juice of J/w/nVA'' radishes ; the knives 
inadq of 5Ueh steel wjll out iroi\. 

•f 

I 9 

, Another ^tethod. 

* *■ m O 

1'akb* black or Spanish radishes ; grate thchi on ti 
grati^r \ put salt and oil upon thdm, and let them stand 
two days. Then press the Ifi^uor out, and quench the 
sfeel or iron several. times iii it,‘"^and it«will be very hard* 


7'o bring Grai)ers and other' Tools to a softer Temper.. 
6 ^ 


Take a little pan with live charcoal; and put,a epupje of 
old files, or afiy othc^ small bars of jron over it ; then lay 

.your 
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your gr^ivers upon them, and when you 5eej;hem diangc 
to* a yellowSV colour, it is a sign that they* Rrfe softer ; 
after this colour th^y changS to a reddish, which Shews 
them still softer ; and if you let them turn to a blue, then 
they are quite soft and unfit for use : after this manner you 
may soften any steel that is too hard. 


General Rules to be observed in tempering of Iron or SleeU 

We know by experience, that the tempering of if on . 
may be performed and executed several ways ; for every 
mechanical* branch requires a particular method ^ofharden-% ; 
ing. * The tools that are us*ed forVood, require a different 
temper or hardness from those used in cutting of stohe or 
iron, and therefore are pregiared, ac^oijding to the several * 
methods treated of before : ail artist ought to*acquaint him- 
self with thj .powers' of the different Ingredients and li- 
quors that arc here prescribed, and improve upon such as 
seem most promising. He is to observe (Jie degrees of 
liSat, which he is^qgive, ^nd the* length pf;'ilm*fhe i$ to 
keep»thc metal in the liquor for quenching ; for if the iron 
be macletfo excessively hot that U is nof capable of receiv- 
ing a greater degree of heat, it canjiot well be quenched, 
and it wilU become cankered? but Sf it appears* of* a saf- 
fron or reddish colour. It is called gold, au*d is fit to be 
quenched, for hardening • “however, ,10 this, as well as 
most other things, practice iMhe bpst instructor. 

' - ■ ^ • V , ; ^ . 

A curious Method of k^mm^ng Iron without Firc^ and 
' vic(l:ini0ihRed Haf* •• 

* TAKE.a rouqd'fropi' about an inch .tbick j gt one en4 
thereof fiy a round .i]Po;i,Kp.obi' then .begin geptjy tp 
hammer it upder .tli^kpoK tPrifipg it quickly rognd ; 
and by .foliowipg yoiw strokes bsurdev and hordes, the 
iron will heat of itsetf; -and^rbegin td be red hot; be- 

Q it • ' rati«^« 
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Cause the ktujb keeps the heat, on each of the motions, 
-fcom passijig off. ' f’ ■ 

' m ■ fi 

' ■ ' 

' 7 h soften- Iron or Steel that is brittle, 

C 

1. Anoint it with tallow all over ; neal it in a gentle^ 
charcoal firei and let it cool of itself. 

2 . To neal it, as above, with human exciMSipent, softens 

it ; but you must keep it in the fire for two hours. • ' ' ■ 

3. 6r(take i little clay, Iime»,and cow’s dung; cover 
your iron wi^ it, and neal it in a charcoal fire : then let it ■ 
cool of itself. - • 

" 4 . Or» .tnake i«)h .or steel red hot, and strew upon it 
good ‘hellebore, and it will become So soft that you may ' 
bend it which way^you please,: tliis is very useful for those 
who cut in iroa o^ steel. • - 

5. Take lead, put it into a crucible, ,or &•(?» ladle, and 
melt and pour it into oil; this repeat seven times -run- 

- ning. If you afterwards quench iron or steel in tliis oil, it 
iwill : and after yofj have shl»pcd or worked jt 

'on Wiat manner ygu pieasc, you may harden it again by 
riquenching it in j»icc of onions. 

6. .Take lime, brick-dust, and 'J^e^iice soap ; with this 
anoint ybur steel, and seal it; then let it cool itself. 

' 1 . Take die root of Wue lilies 4 cut them fine ; infuse 
them in wine, - and qnepch thc'fiteel in it. ' 

- 8.. Wind qbnut the.steel come ^hin slices of bacon, and 
,, over that pu| clay; Ibt it healfOT an hour, and the steel 
’ will Be very soft. * * ‘ ^ . 

. 9. Take quick^lime and |pnlliferized soap, of one as much 

^ the other ; mix together, and temper it with ox’s blood ; 
with this anoint the steel ;; then lay a covering of clay over 
; and'‘let it neal and co.^1 itself. : : 

. ' IQ. Take the juiCe dr water of tommon beans,! quench 
ypur won dr'sfeel i^ity.ad^ h willJb'd'as soft as leadi 

. A particular 
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*% * • 

A particular Pmitr and OU^ to take off Rust and Spots 

from Irony and^ to pre^'ei've it from Rust for a long 
Time ; very useful in Arynories. 

The Pffwder. • 

Take two pounds of crucible powder, of such , as is 
cl)mm5nly used for refining of silver* and sift it through a 
fine hair sieve: then take four pounds of emery* and^one 
pouhd of silver ore 5 pound them all very fine,^ and sift 
them ; pu^ at last fine beaten scales of iron to theiri, and 
the powder is fit for use. * • 


• ■ * .• 

Take thfe*e pounds of Lucca oil, and put it into an 
iron pot y then take three pounds of lead, melted, and 
gour it into the oil ; take, it out, and melt it a^ain, and 
repeat melting ^aud pouring several tirties ;*the pRener the 
betfer the oil will be*. After you have done this; and the 
heat of* the lead has extracted botll •tl^ grOasiness and 
salt of the oil, take the' lead out^ and put the oil i^o a 
glass; fliftg three ‘pounds bfi filing^* of» jead Jnto It, shake, 
it well togetRcr; pour it’jsftewards on a colour stone, 
grind it together as painfer^ do theiP cblours, put it again 
into the gl^lss, tq preserre it for use: the. lead will sink to 
the bottom, and the oil sy^imi at top, which you may use in 
the following manner. ^ . 

Take some of it in ^ igt of cloth, ion which there is 
some of the before-mentioned Powdery and rub tlie rust 
of spots, upon armour, or any other iron work, therewith, 
and it will take it' clean if, aftcvyirards, you anomt the 

# * 

f Litharge is noiv used in a similar i^^tion, to make ti^e oil pf 
a 'drying quality ; for it is merely a drying dll. Ed, i 


armour 
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armour or iron work with clear oil, it will keep from rust 

for a long time. / ' 

iV. The emery which if used ampng the other ingre- 
dients of the powder, must be first calcined. 


e Another OiL 

Fry a middling eel in an iron pan, and when brown and 
thoroughly fried, express its oil, and put into a phial, • o , 
sett/e and become clear m the sun. Iron work, anointed 
with this oil, will never rust, although it lay in a damp 
place. , 


TO E rcil UKON SWORD OR KXIFE-BLADES. 

* ’* r* . 

To prepare the Elch-u'ater, 

TAKE^rittJTiiry xind ^'aqua-fprtis, put* them togcthcj 
into a glass, till the imTcuiy js consumed, .and it 4s fit 
for use. ^ u 


To ntake the Ground. ^ 

*«» .1 

T’ake three ounces of rejf lead, one ounce of white 
lead, half an ounce of chajk, all finely pounded ; grind 
these together with vai*nishv and anoint your iron ; let it 
dry irf the sun, or before a slo'vO' fire, and with a pointed 
steel, or needle, draw or writ^ on it wliat you please ; and 
then etch it with the above prdpai*ed .water. 


Another Water to eldi with. 

• t , o 

TAieB two ounces Ijf verdigrise,, one ounce of burnt 
alum, and one ounce of dissolved salt: boil this mix- 
• • turc 
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ture in one quart of vinegar, till it is half boiled away ; 
and when are ready to etch, warm, and'pour it with a 
spoon, or glass cwp, over your work ; hold it over the 
fire to keep it warm, and repeat this till you find it etched 
<lecp enough. 


7o etch loo or more Knife-blades at once, 

t Grind red lead with linseed *oil*or varnish; with this 
wipe your blades all o.ver, and IcU them dry^w1?ll, and 
harden ; then write, or draw, with a pointed bodkin, what- 
ever you ^will : then put them at some distance from each 
other, into a glass or weirglazcd pot or pan ; dissohe some 
vitriol in hot water, pour it over the blades, and hue the 
glass or pot ; set it over amende* c: 4 ^ahfire ; let it boil for 
some time, and then let cool ; then t?ike your blades 
out; scrape the red lead off, and you will find the etching 
to yoClr satisfaction. 

• 

To make Blue fjctters on Sxvoi'd-Madcs. 

• # 

TAigi the blade; hold it over a^ cbarcqal fire till, it is 
blue ; then, with oil colours, write wlAt letters you will 
upon thf blade, ^ and let them dr^ ; when dry„ titko good 
strong vinegar ; make it wany, anif pourdt all over the 
blade ; this will take off*the. blue colour ; then wet your 
oil colour, with fresh water, ^nd it will come off’ easily, and 

^he letters drawn therewith roinain»bIue. 

• • 

To harden^ishing IJoci's, 

' After you have (of good wire) made your small fisTi- 
ing hoo' % you must not put them into the fire to^harden, 
but lay them upon a^cd hot irop plate; and when ihey 
are red, fling them into water; take them out agiiii, and 
’when dry, put tliem again, on *the®hot iron plate, and 

• wh^n . 
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when they appear of an ash-colour, fling them again 
into cold* water; this will make them toug’i, otherwise 
they will be brittle, ^ 

7b giM upon Iron or StecL 

Take common salt, saltpetre and alum, an equal quan- 
tity of each ; dissolve them in as little warm water as pos- 
sible ; then filter them through whited brown papef ; 

Icat gofd,-,or rather thin bOateii gold, to it, and set it on 
hot sand, to make it almost boiling hot; keep it in that 
heat f()i\ twenty-four hours, and if the water evaporate, you 
riKiy supply it wi'h more ; but' at last let it all evapo- 
rate, :tnd it will tprn to a yellow salt; this pulverize; 
put it into a glass, .ai-Ml cover it with strong brandy, or 
spirit of wine, ‘two^ inches high above the powder : then 
stop your glass close, put it into a gentle warmth, and 
the brandy, or spirit, will extract all the gold, ahd ,bc 
of a beautiful colour. With this water you may, with a 
new pen (Ry*|7crtj.nJ, write or dra\y wliat yen please upon a 
sword-blade, knife, or aw other thing made ,of iron or 
steel, and it will be gilded to a high colour. 


^ » » * 

Ground for gilding Steel or Iron. 

c 

Take five ounces of vitriol,* two ounces of gall-stone, 
two ounces of sal-iimiiioniac, 'one aunce of feather-white, 
and a handful of ron.mon salt: be^at all this together until 
it is fine, and nux it well ; put jit into a glazed pipkin, add 
to it a quart of wy^tev, and giv;e it^ a quick boiling; then 
take a knife, or any other icon that ks clean, and stir it 
about ; if il h of a cojppcr colour it is right, but of a red 
colour if is better. 

If }%ou have a mind gild with .his ground, put your 
steel on ‘a slow fire, ^ancf^.make it so hot that you cannot 

bear 
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% ^ 
bear it in your hand ; then take your ground, and dipping 

some cottoiJ^nto it,' wipe the steel with it; take afterwards 

quicksilver, and wipe your#ground over; then take the 

prepared gold, aiicf lay it on such places as you would have 

gilded ; after you have done this, lay it on a charcoal lire 

until it turi\s yellow ; then Avipc it o%cr with Uliow ; and 

take cotton to wipe your blade, holctiiig it all the while 

over the fire until it inclines to a black; rub it with a 

#ooll<»n cloth, until that colour vanishes ; and rub it again 

with chalk, until you bring it to«a lincj gloss. If you would 

have the ground brown or blue, hold it over the fire until 

it turns either to the one or the other colour ; then wipe 

it over with wax, and poKsh it with ch'^k. 


OF LEAD AND PEWTER. 

* To maW MnL *• 

• • 

Takj*: one pound of common pewter, and let it melt 
in an iron pan ; add tu it some salad oil, lot it evaporate 
well, an<l stir it^continually, keeping the Hama from it; 
add* some fiyc wheat flour, stir it wdl about ; then 
take all the burnt matte¥ 6ff the top, and to each pound 
add three, or four ounces of plate brass, filed small, and 
mixed with oil, and a few ounces pulverized bismuth, 
or rcgulus of antimony ;* stir it aU the while, and when all 
is melted and incorporated,* you >viU not only have a pew- 
ter that is harder and but also dilFercnt in its sound 

•from common pewter. Or, 

Melt Tam an iron pan, strew colophony, or common 
resin, with fine whejt flour mixcjl together, into it^; and 
stir it gently about; this takes off the blackness, and 
makes it of a fine white colour. * 


If 
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If you will have it hard, add to each pound of tin one or 
two ounces of^ pulverized regulus of antimony.', this makes 
it white and hard, and gives it<a clear sound. 


Anoilv^' Mifihod iis viake PewUr as White as Sik'e}\ 

'I’ake clean copper one pound, and let it flux ; add to 
it of the best English pewter one pound, and continue 
the flux ; to this add •^two pounds of the regulus of ant.- 
niony, hud let it still r. flux oor half -an hour; then cast it 
into an ingot- Beat this in a mortar to a fine powder, 
and fling tlicrcof as much into melted tin as you think 
requisite : you wiji* find it (after you cast it) of a fine 
silver eoloiir ; it will be hard and give a fine sound : to 
make 'it flux the better, you may add a little bismuth. 

On 

Melt one pound bf copper, add to it one -pound of tih, 
half a pound of zinc, one potind of regulus of antimony j 
let them flux for half an hour, and cast them into an 
ingot. ,, o ' 1 

N. There arc iwny more secrets relating i, to 
whitening and harclejiing of pewter. It is found by ex- 
perience, that thchxgulus of antimony will make it con- 
tinue wliitcv hard, and 6^ a good sound. . 

Tomake'Tiny or*l'!md^ Ashes, 

Take which sort of thesn m'etats you will ; let it melt \ 
and fliicg well ^ried and beaten salt into it ; stir it well to- 
gether with an iron ladle, o^ spatula, until it separates 
apd forms itself into a powder-'^'' Ch\ * 

After the tin or lead is melted, pour it iuto fine dry salt, 
stir it together until it is fit for sifting ; then put this pow- 
der into a pan of cicanj water, and^ stir it ; pour off the 
first wati!r, and put fresh to it ; repeat this until the water 
comes off clear, ancf without tJic taste of any salt. The 

rcmainin<r 
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remaining powder put into '4 melting pot ; set it in a rever- 
beratory fuffcace ; stir it well together, and yon will have 
fine white tin ashc.s. 


Gold Colour upon Lmcl or Tin. 

• 

Take saffron, as much as you Will, and put it into 
strong gum-water ; add to it a third part of vinegar, and 
4et it*soak over niglxt ; then nu^ k with a little clarified 
honey ; stir it well together, ^nd lot it boil un^l "it comes 
to the consistence of noney ; strain it afterwarfs through 
a cloth, and it is fit for use. Or, 

Take linseed oil skimfned over the^fire, and add pow- 
dered amber and hepatic aloes, of each an equal quan- 
tity ; set it over the fire, and stir ifc until it its tliick ; then 
cover it all over with earA* for thrceTayf. If you anoint 

your tin or pewter with it. It will hav<? a fine gold colour. 

• 

I A Water to be used in Tinning all Sorts of Metals^ especU 
* ally Iron. 

Take one ounce of fine pounced saUammoniac, and 
put it into very soui'* vinegar ; when Jou would tin iron, 
wash it,first with this vinegar, a^d strew beat9i> Vesin over 
it ; dip it inV> the melted tin^'and it will eome out with a 
fine and bright lustre. 

• 

To make Tin which shall %ave the Weighty Hardn^ss^ 
* Sounds and fJolour of Silver. 

Take fine crude fcrysfal antimony** ; beat it fine, ^nd 
wash it in water until it. becomes sleek, and let it dry 
again. • 

Then take well dyed nitre an^ tartar, of each an equal 
^quantity i beat them fine, and put them togethea' into an 
earthen pan, on which lay some live charcoal, and tho 

• nkre 
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nitre and tartar will soon begin to fulminate ; then cover 
the pan whh a lid ; let the matter burn out a'id cool, and 
you will find a yell- iw salt; tWs salt belt to powder, be- 
fore it is t; .''0 cold, and put thereof, into a crucible, one 
pound, c.hJ of the washed antimony two pounds. Mix 
.thi'O! Acll together, and let it flux iu a wind .furnace for 
three quarters of an'hour; then fling a little lighted small 
coal into them, and let them consume, and stir them well 
together with a stick.* d*resently after, take the crucibk 
out of fli 9 flrc'; beat ft a Iktle down to the bottom, and 
lct.it cool of itself ; then break the cnicible, and you will 
find a sijivcr-coloured rcgulus of three quarters of a pound 
weight. ° 

Thcfi take two pounds of old copper ; cut it fine ; ncal 
it, and quench it, ten . times running, in very strong lye 
made of the ab6vc tartar and rain water. Take it, while 
wet, and put it into a crucible, with one jfound of fine 
beaten arsenic, stratum super stratum. ^V'hen all' is in 
the crucible, pour as much linseed oil on it as will cover 
the matter ; the:; cover and lute your crucible ; put it into 
a new pan ; fill . it all ro«.nd with sand, and set it tlu'cc 
hours in a circular-fire : after it is cold, open it, and you 
will find the coppi&r spungy and of several colours. Of 
this take 'tf-vo pounds^ aqd plate-brass two pounds ; melt 
these together 5 add, by degrees, the copper^ and give it 
a quick fusion in » wind furnacq f then add two pounds of 
English pewter, half a pound pf bismuth, and two pounds 
of the above rcgulus ; Met it- flux well ; then pour it out, 
and yow will have a fine .silver mfxture. Beat this into a 
fine powder; mix it, witli liifcecd oil, to a paste, and 
with a spatula add* it ‘to mcltcd’^cv^tci* ; stir it w'cll toge- 
ther, and you will have a fine tin, which will resemble 
silver cxi’ctlv: 
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7o make ^in flaw ea-nj. . 

Take resin and nitre, of each an equal qiiantiiy ; heat 
tliem to powder, and strew them ^^oii the tin, when in 
fusion. • 


y particular Method to malAtJlUri rcsemhle Siher* 

Melt four ounces^ of hue® plat (.•-brass, add# to it four 
ounces of fine clean tin, and when in fusion, add four 
ounces o/ bismuth, and four ounces of rc^;ulus»of anti- 
mony ; let these fiux to<^cthcr, and poii^it out into an ingot; 
then beat it to powder ; grjnd it with i^csin, and a fittle sal- 
ammoniac, and with tuiycntiae it into balls ; let 

them dry in the air ; whciiwou woiild^useThcin, ])cat them 
fine, stre^ tlie powder thereof upon the melted tin, stir 
it .vvcH together, and continue putting the powdered balls 
upon the tin, until you perceive it white and hard (mough: 
* of this tin you«inay dray wire,* for*%hi Its swTirds, or to 
riMke buttons ; it will always refill its silver colour. 


Solder y to Solder •Tin with. , 

• * • • • 

Take tin* and lead, of ea»h one ounce; bismuth tv^’o 
ounces ; melt these, aifcf pour them o\\v a plate, to cr.st 
them thia : with this you may solder over a candle, or a 
small charcoal fire. ^ * . 


■ Anothen Stklcr^ for Pettter. 

Take resin and oil ; let them melt in spoon, and 
fling into them a little devil's dun^^' j then pour them out, 

f • 

/ '* Asafa'tida is sometimes called tly name of Di^^iPs dunp 

fV. 
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and having 'Hew filed ihe two pieces to be joined, anoint 
them with The resin ; dust some tifie filed tin ^ver it, and 
hold it over a coal-fire, and when it flows, take it off and 
let it cool. 

To make Tin CoaJ-bxittons^ in Imitation of u'orked 
Buttons of Gold and Silk. 

Take lamp-black ; grmd it with oil of spike, and mark 
the groiihi:[.-work with* a pencil ; .when dry, draw it all 
over with the varnish before described ^ : the best way to 
imitate ^^orkccl buttons is, to do them in a fine mould, 
either stamped or C 'St ; the ground is first filled up willi 
black, blue, red, or any other colour ; then the raised part 
is to be wiped ve^ (Jean, and when dry, to be drawn 
over with the tarnish, which^W^ill make it look much 
finer than what can be done upon a plain huttvin. . 

For a brown colour take umber. 

For green take distilled verdigrise, mixed with other 
colours, toaiak^Mt either deeper or lighter, 

For grey take white lead, and lamp-black. 

All your coloya's must be ground with oil of spike^ 

In this manner you may embellish pewter, with a coat 
of arms, cypher, or ornanlcnts; that is, such pewter things 
as are not to be'seowered. % o 

The Art of mak\)ig Tih Plaiesy or Laiteh. 

Theiw: are only certain -sorts of 'iron wliich can be re- 
duced into leaves or sheets for <that purpose; the best is 
tha^t which, when heated,' is casftsL fextended, and can be 
forged with a hammer when cold : tlie more soft and ex- 
ceeding flexible, as well as the more brittle, are to be 
rejected, lliesc leaves ai|? drawn fropi bars of iron about 

^ See Page 220. 

an 
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an inch S(^are, wliich, being made a little flat, they cut 
into thin pic%'$, and fold them together into parcels, each 
j^.ircel containing about fort}^lcaves, which they batter all 
at once with a hammer of six or seven hundred pounds 
weigJit. After tliis, the principal of the art is to prepare 
these leaves for tlie least dust, oc ruA, ppon their surface* 
• will hinder the tin from uniting with* them; this indeed 
might be taken off by filing, but that being both too fedi- 
and expensive, there is a wu% to it by steeping them 
in an acid water for a certain .time,* and scowcriiTg them 
with sand, when taken *out ; by wdiich method a woman 
can clean more plates in an hour, than an expeditious 
workman can flic in sovchil days. Thip water, which is 
kept a miglity secret, is nothing cl^^c but common ^vater, 
made eager or sour with rye, wTiicJi requires rcry little 
pains ; for, after they havef ground tlic^ratn grossly, and 
piAinded it^ Ijkcy leave it to ferment iiiVomaum water for 
a certain tiifie, and Vvith a little putionce they arc sure to 
have an eager menstruum ; with this they fill troughs ur 
tfins, into which^tliey put piles ^of ^reii pjates* and to 
mal^e it grow eager the Scttci, ^nd have, more activity, 
they kcej3 these vessels in vaults or stoves, .which have a 
little air, and in which they keep lighClrd cliareoal; tixe 
woikmen^go into these vaults once^ or twdee a day* to turn 
the plates, to jLake out such as-aic sufnclefttlv cleansed, 
and put others in their rQOin : and as tte liipiov is more 
acid, or the heat of the vaulf or stove inorc intf CiSe, the 
plates arc sooner cleansed; b^t it •requires at IcaSt two 
days, and sometimes a longer lime, 'i’his ?s the n^Hhod 
the Germans use for preparijg the iron plates for tinning. 
In France they go angthtr \^dy to work ;'^thcy dip tlie iro.^ 
plates in acid mcnstruuins, as in water wherein alum, 
common . alt, or sal-ammoniac are separately dissiolved. 
and instantly expose them to thef air, in order to rust, 
Afjter two days, duriiig which every plate has been dipt 
into the menstruum twice or thrice, rlicy ^rc scowereej- 

• Thescfi 
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These menatruums, though weak m themselvc4, produce 
the effect "as well as the stronger which are ^au'h dearer; 
among the latuT, vinegar is i^ic most ciTcctua], especially 
if you dissolve a little sal-aninoniac therein, about a 
pound or two in a puncheon ; by thii^ means the iron rusts 
sooner than with anv^ otlift:r salt, but it nui.^t l^c used very 
moderately, and tht leaves be left to steep in clean water, 
to dissolve any particles of it tljat may stick to its sur- 
face, which may otherwise make it rust after it ha-s be^“? 
tinned.' ^ , t 

• 9 ' * ^ 

In the preparation of the plates it must be observed, 1 . 
In batt(^ring them, each parcel should receive the immedi- 
ate action of the b-'-inir.er<in it^ turn, otherwise they will 
not extend etpially. 2. Steep them in clay, or fuller’s 
earth, tempered witiv, water, before you heat them, to 
prevent their soldering with o,?ic another. 

Whctlicr you mike use of the German or. French Wity^ 
in preparing your plates, it is absolutely necessary, after 
the plates are sufficiently scaled, to srower them with sand, 
and wbert thcr^? reiipin »o more black spots on their sui*- 
facc, to throw them intoifair water to prevent their rirs/ing 
again,, and to Jet theyn remain, till you are ready to tin 
thorn : the jnanner of doing it is thus ; flux the tin in a 
large ireJw crucible, of tjic figiuc of a brcjijten pyc^mid with 
four sides, ofSvhich two «qpposite ones art; less than the 
two others ; this cruc^le you from below ; the upper 
rirji you must lute quite roun;l in the furnace : tjic crucible 
must be deeper than rtie pivles are long, whi( h you dip in 
downiwght, so as for thc.tin to s^^im over them. The tin 
being melted in the crucible, you cover it with a layer of a 
^ort of suet, aii^ineh or twif thick,, through which the 
plate must pass before it comes into the tin (the use. of 
this is Jo keep the tin from burning) : the common unpre- 
pared suet will render Ihc success t^f the wojk uncertaif; : 
wherefore you pvc^aro^ it by first frying and tlien burning 
it, which not only gives it a blackish colour,, but puts *it 
• • into 
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into a condition to give the iron a tlispositIoi\ to be tinned, 
which it do^ surprisingly. 

The tin itself nfijst luive jP certain degree of heat/ for if 
it is not hot enough, it will not stick to the iron ; if too 
hot, the coat will be too tliin, of several colours, and a 
dirty yellow cast. To prevent *this, you must make an 
essay with snlall pieces of the scaled plates, and see when 
the tin is in proper order. However, you dip the plated 
■into tJh that is more or less hot, according to the thickness 
you would have the coiU; sonfc plakcs you onlyg give* one 
layer, And these you plunge into tin that has a lesser de- 
gree of h^at than that into which you plunge thosij which 
you would have take two layers: whm you give these 
plates the second layer, you put thcpi into tin that has 
not so great a degree of hjat as tliai in^ which they were 
put the first time. ObservA that tlie tin which is to give 
tlic second cOat, must be fresh covered with suet, but 
only with tfie common sorfy without preparation : for, melt-^ 
cd till is sufficiently disposed to attach the new tin to be 
•joined. 


To gild itpqn Tin^ Pewter^ or Lead. 

Take, varnish#of linsecd^oil ; i^^d [cad, white iead, and 
turpentine; put them together into a clcjfh pipkin, and 
let them boil ; then grind *thcm upon a •stone, and when 
you gild pewter, take ^a pencil, draw the liquid thin upon 
what you would gild, and lay youf leaf gojd upon it; or 
instead of .that, Augsburg metah arid press it witlwptton 
to make it lie close, ♦ ’ ' 


'jinolher Methol^^o gild Pewter^ or 'head., 

/Tak£ the white oj art(| beat it clear.; witji this 

^ipe your tin or pewt^fVhi^' myst be first watmed 
tor,. I. • before 
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before a ^cntVi five, in such places as you des^»^n to gild ; 
lay on your leaf gold quick, * and press it dowfl witli cotton. 

'J'he juice of nettles is als8 fit for vfiat use, and rather 
better, than the clear of white of egg. 


Another Method to gild Pcudei\ 

' Take leaves of stanitil and grind them with common 
gold-sixc ; with this \vi|fe your pewter or lead over ; ’lay o\T 
your leaf rgold, and press ft \vith*^ottoii : it is a fine gild- 
ing, and has a beautiful lustre. 


AtMeihod to gild PcrK'ta\ or mth Tin-fAL 

This may be Several \vays ; but the best is to lake 
white lead, ground. with lUit rSl; with this lay your ground 
on what you design to gild, lee it be wood any thing 
else; then lay on yoiii* gilt tin leaves, press them down 
with cotton, or a fine rag, and let it dry ; when dry. 
polish it 2 . horse’s tfioth or, polisher,"* and it will look 
as if it had bcefi gilded ?u fire. 

' ■;<-* l\gUd Ltad, 

‘ .lAKE two pounds of ycflow , ochre, half a pound of red 
lead, and one ounce 'of varnfeh,* with' which grind your 
ochre, but the red lead grind* withioil ; temper them both 
together; lay cyour ground ^v'ith this upon lead, and, when 
it is aWost dry lay on*yoUrgold; let it be thoroughly 
dry before you polish it. * 

Leaves 6f^ sianhl are not known bj that name ; bnt it is proba- 
ble t?/ tin are meant, because stannum 

Ijatin for tin^(igtioranriy -^fced^y^W<?i^^^ and this conjecture is coV* 
robprated by* the following ^ . / 

SOME 
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EXPERIMENTS RELATING TO COPPER AND BRASS. 

To make Brass ^ 

This is done by mixing and melting copper and cala- 
tj^ine, or zinc, together : calarnijje is dug in mines fibout 
“n\4end5p, &c. in the West of Etigland ; it is burnt and 
calcined in a kiln ma^e red-lfot; then it is gri)und,to a 
powder, and sifted to the fineness of flour, and mixed with 
ground clyrcoal, because the calamine is apt to be Uammy, 
to clod, and not apt to incorporate;' then they put seven 
pounds of calamine into a melting pot, that holds a 

gallon, and about five pounds of c(^>pci^ uppermost; this 
is let down with tongs into^wind furnace,* one foot deep, 
wliercin it*r^ttTains eleven hours, (one furnace holds eight 
pots;)* after melting it, it is cast into Jumps or plates. 
Zinc, reduced from its - ore of calamine, may be.hnmcdL 
atcly united to coj)per. 


To melt Copper andjirass^ ami g^c ii a »pnck fusion. 

Take mitre, tjwtar and sijt, anJ he^it lh«;m te'^Jthcr vciy 
fine. When you see that youf ’nicUd he’frins to sink vJfith 
the heat, fling a little of* tins powdvr iiAo it, and, when 
melted, fling again d li^le intn ic, ajid wiieii ytAi cJrscrve it 
infusion like water, u a ^liird time: to 

twTnty-livc. pounds of mctil fling about ;i walnut Size of 
powder, :md your copper of bricSs wiij car,t easily, and be 
of' a malleable tenript’r* .■ • • 


7nake Brass that is britilej a}id apt to^aack in the 
iVdf'king, 'mallSqble. \ 

Takjd tartar, nitre, and sulphuv ; pttlv^rifse thtan 
» k 2 " ther : 
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thcr; and aft^r you have made, your brass 
it all ov^*r, and let it cool of itself. 


strew 


A Solder for Brass. 

Take one grain arid a* quarter of silver, three ounces of 
brass, one ofince o/ 7anc, and melt them together ; when 
melfcd, fling a good qiuyitity of liorax upon them. 

* r. ^ 

^ > 

^0 precipitate Copper from Aquafortis. ' 

Tak»k fine milled load *, cut it in little bits, and put it 
in the aqua-forlis^which holds copper, and it will precipi- 
tate of sink it all to the bottom. 


To vuif^e Copper as White as Sih&. 

V I 

Put your copper into a strong melting-pot, in the mid.Nt 
of a quantity of glass, and set it in a glass furnace to melt ; 
let the ci^ppcr-dic cohered all ov/:r with gKiss, and the glass 
will contract the greenncviS of the copper, and make it look 
white. If ) 0 'a vepe4 this several times,, your copper will 

be the whiter. Or, • 

* • # 

lake hid copper tjiatiias b^cn much ivscd, or been long 
in open air orVeaUuT ; ni^It it in a strong, wucible before 
a smith’s forge, br in«a wind furnace, but take care of the 
smoke; let it melt a quarter* of 'jyi hour, or longer, and 
clear it from^hc sraies that swim at lop: then pour it 
through a whisk, . biucii-broom, into a sharp lye, made 
cither of quick-limc and vine-branch ashes, or salt* of tar- 
lar, or*such like, .and the copper wilfcorri line and nice ; 
then take itj)ut oP the lye, and let it melt again as before ; 
repcatrthis four tinier tanning, in order to purify the Gop- 
per, ^nd When the copper is well purified, melt it over 
again ;• when it is ijj fu^on, flihglwo ounces of crystalllie 
.arsenic in, , by i-fittlft apd little j avoid the sniokej and 
’ , " • ' ' - . ^ tift 
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tie a hiirtd\ 5 i'chief, moistened with milk, abiiut your mouth 
and nose : after it has evaporated, or rather before it is 
done, fling into it ^two ounces of silver ; and when that is 
melted, granulate it again tlirough a whisk, and melt it 
aiT^aiii for use. It will be fit to make^ny tiling in irnitatibh 
of silver. , 

Take white arsenic half a. pound, nitre eight ounces, 
tnrtar eight ounces, borax foiM* ounces, glass-galf ' four 
*ourtccs; pdlverizc each very line! theirmix and gut them 
together in a c; Licibic,#And let them *flux in a wi^d furnace, 
for an hour or more ; then pour them out, and you will 
have a whitish yellow substance. • 

I'hcn take oric part of old copper, Snd one part of old 
hammered brass,* botli cut into, smaW jiicces ; neal these, 
well, and qiiench them b*Jye made \ quart of urine, 
an handful pf salt, four miiiccs of wjiite powdered tartar, 
and twO^)uncGS of alum : boil tlicm up together, and 
repeat it for ten or twelve times. 

^ When thus you have cleansed the copper and brass, put 
them together ihto a crucible, abd give them a*strong fire, 
itt a wind furnace, or before a sltiilh’s foi^e ; let them flux 
well, &nd thcii fling of the above c0mp,osii5on, wdiich must 
pulverized, one spatula after another into thq crucible, 
stirring*it somefimes about with •a slick ; (to dne^ ounce of 
copper put tin ounce and a h*alf of powder) : wdifcn ail is 
thrown in and incorporated, fling a few pieces of broken 
crown-ghiss into it, and let -it melt ; then draw it out again 
with a pair, of tongs, ^iid fling sal-ammwrac into it, of 
' the bigness of a walnut, and vChch it is thbrouglfly fused, 
poUr it into a casting^pot^ and yoqr popper will be of a 
line white.* ' c . . • * 

If you take of this copper tw’cnty-four ounces, and melt 
^nc ounce of silver amongst it,, Jetting it flux wclfwitli sal- 
//amiuoniac, you ^ill have a ijne mass, which may be 
?workcd *into what shape or utetf sil jrou please, and it will 
hardly be distinguished from silver plate, 

Wften 
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When the silversmith works this compositi^ he must 
observe always in the .melting, to fling some Sahara- 
moniac into it, to make it^ malleable ^ and in hammer- 
ing, he must often ncal it, and let it cool of itself ; then 
hammer it gently, uptil it is as thin as he wmuld have 
*it; for if it is beat quick in the, beginning, it 'will be apt 
to crack. 

TJife more this metals is. ncaled and gently ham^ 
mered, the better it will be. When the work is. done/ 
neal ct; tlbcn, rubbing it with ch;*rcoal, and boiling it 
afterwards three times in a strong lye of tartar, your 
work wifl be like silver. - 


CHOICE SECRETS FOR BOOK-BlxNTyEES. 

To prepare a Liick Varnish for Book-binders^ f)r French 

• * V ^ ^ *>* 

When the bpok Is covered, ritiier Vvith calf or sheep- 
skin, or wilh pu'cl/ment, it is stiuc !^ over with a varnish, 
and spotted ?vith sucJi eolouis ,:ie .taug!j.t under ^thc af- 
ticle of ‘‘ imiUitnT-:; U^rtcusc-sl^clf on iv.n*y or h«na some 
spot tJie leather bcfoie Uicy la/ c-irnibli ; and after 
they have sprinkled their eoipuv, which they commonly 
make of umber, they I:ry tlu: varnish over, and polish it 
with, a ^eel polisLcr i afle^ which «ihcy give it one layer 
of varnish more, which ic thc li^ishing stroke. 


French leather for binding of Books. 

, Mai^e dioico of such ^rather as is ^yvought smooth and t 
fine ; strain it on a frame 5^ then, having your colours yeadyi 
at hand, take first of one sort, in a pencil made of hog’s 
• • bristles, 
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bristles,, a niL with your finger, knock and spjrinkle the co- 
lour thercof\ipoii the leather; and when you have done 
with one, you ma;^ take another colour, and proceed witli 
as many colours as you think proper: if you would imitate 
a tvgeris skin, dot your colours upon the leather ^vitli a 
stick that is rough at the end, or 'witlf a pencil ; and after 
it is well dried, lay it over with a Spulmh varnish, wliich 
nyikc in' tlie following manner : ' • § 

lake a pint of high rectified %>h'it of wine, of dear 
gum-saiidarac four ounces, cle;*!' oil^f spike one ijunc<3 
pound the sandarac, and put it into the spirit of wine, ami 
, then into ^hc oil of spike let it stand until it is <lissolved 
and sc'ttled, • ^ , 


'Vo make White Tables foi^^M€)nor}md^mJiooks^ to witc 
. 7ip^n mill a SibCer Bodkin Wire. 

V * 

TaSie of the finest plaster of Paris; temper it with 
havtshorn-glue, or any other gliie ; anjil having strained the 
parchment tight •and sm.^oth infa .frame, , wipt it over 
wi^i the said mixture, on botlufeides;^ when dry, scrape 
it, to make it even ; then cover it £w second time with the 
same glue, and when dry} scrape and smooth it as before ; 
this done, take (•cnise, and grind it^ fijeje with Jinseed oil 
lliat has been boiled ; and a soft/^alj' |)encil lay it 
smooth and even on yout parchmenj;, oFtablCs, anti set it 
to dry in a shady plac<j, for five or si)e days ; when dry, 
wipe them over ^itli a damp » spftngc, or linen rag, to 
smooth them, setting them to dry thoroughly unty fit for 
use ; then, with a sharp-edged knife,' cut th?* tables to 
what size you please to have them, and.l[)ind thenj, fit fijr 
*the.pockct,^with a little case for the silver bodkin, or wire, 
t^-'write with. 
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To pyepare Parchment that fesemhles Jasper or Mayble^ 

Have a trough, made in the manner directed under the 
article of making n^arblpd paper let It be filled with the 
•warm solution of gum tragacanth, and having your colours! 
ready prepared, aS will be directed, stir the gum-water with 
a stick, and pvit it into a quick circular motion ; in the ii.7 
terim, dip your pencil, with colour, in the center thereof, 
and the chlour will disperse and form itself in rounds, a$ 
it is carried by the motion of the water ; then stir it round 
in Another place, and with a different colour proceed as 
you djd with the first, until your trough is covered with 
variety of colours. When all is ready, and the water 
s^nooth and withor/. rnotion, then lay on youi* parchment 
(which before has been laid between damp paper or cloths) 
and proceed therewith as you do with marKod paper ; 
hang it up to dry, then smooth and glaze it in the nianher 
you dp coloured parchment. 


A ^reen Transpareni Parchment. 

7 t 

Wa swathe parchment in cold lyc,« until it comes clear 
from it ; then , squeeze out, thef liquor as much as possible: 
if you would hayc it of a fine grfen colour, take distilled 
vcrdigrisc, ground with vinegar, and add a little sap-green 
to it ; temper it neither too tliick nA* tqp thin : then soak 
your parchment in this colour, theroughly, a whole night ; 
rinse if after-wards in vrater; ^train it immedrately on a 
frame, and set it t^o dry ; thcnfcikciclear varnish, and lay it 
oh both’; sides ;^sef it in- the sun to dry ; after this cut the 
parchment emt of the frame into leaves, as large as you 
please, and lay them a book, under a press, to keep 
them fine and straight ; the effect of '^Ihis parchipent is t/o 
make a small letter kppear as big again j and it is a great 

preserver 
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preserver flit Ac eyes,.especuilly. to those tljat read much 
by candle, H^it. ' 

The varnish muj^ be prepared of linseed oil, and^boiled 
with frankincense, mastich and sandarac. 

If you would have the parchment of a clear, transpa- 
rent,, and white colour, only wash, strain, and varnish it as, 
above^. . ^ ‘ i 

§ If you would colour it ycIlo\^ steep your parchjncnt, 
Vftcr*Jt has been washed, in a •yellow liquid, made of 
saffron; for which purpose tie sain on in a ' th!n Jinen 
rag, hang it in a weak lye, and Jet it warm over a slow 
fire; and vvhen you see the lye tinctured yellow, it is 
litforusCf ' • 


For a Tfi!^j[i$pare7it iJt S* 

* , • ^ 

T/.KE Brasil- wood, as much as you will ; put it into a 

hot lyc, which is clear and not too strong^ and it will 
tincture the lye of a fine red ; then pour into it about half 
an egg-shell full of cl Air win^^, "*draw •the parchment 
throu^i the colour, and when ^t is as deep as you would 
have it, strain it as bqforc* • , * • . 


For a»Bluc. 

TAKEMndigo; griijd Jt with vinegar, on a stone, and 
mix sal-ammoniac amon^ Vt, to *thQ quantity of a pea ; 
with this, wet your parchment^ and proceed as as been 
directed for the green. • , 

f •• • • . . ' . , 

V ■ . . 

y Tills clear and white transparent parchment, might suit for 
glazing hot^hmesy and cottageiy bein^ less liable* to bpak than 
glass. Ed, 
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^ Foy' a Violet or J^urple Colour. 

tI^ipkr twu-thirds'of the above red, and one-third ot. 
the blAc, and use it as before directed. 


For a Blark Colojtr, 

Take alum, beat it into powder, and boil it in rain- 
watci^, to ca fourth p'iiit ; then adA Rottian vitriol, with 
some powdered nut-gallt, .and boil them together; wdth 
this stairt your parchment twice ()r thrice over, and, w^hen 
dry, lay the Spaniel varnisli over it. 

With the^e Hransparcijt parchments you may make 
curious bindings^ Ji'inc^soit at Ronu'y is made thus; 
lay the boards, or jpastc-boarSs, over with Icaf^old^, ojr 
Icat-silver, tin-foil, or metal leaves^ &c. then* bmdii^j|g^; 
parchment over it, it will give it' an uncommon lustiV'*" 
and' beauty, 

f . 

I'o g ild ihi: Edges, 0/ Eon/:s. 

PouNi:^ bolc-arnienic and sugar-candy together, am? 
mix Vvith 5 *projicr quantity o£ the white of an egg v;ell 
beaten ; ibis done, lake life book you intend to gild, ^ 
which must hv well bound, glued, *cut, and well polished ; 
screw it fast in the press, and ^is even as possible ; then, 
with a hair pencil, give it a wSpc wjLh the wliitc of an egg 
well beufi.cn, and let it dry*; then give it another wipe with 
the above composition^ and, w^pn ^ry, rub and polish it 
woil : when you lay .on the gold, wet" the edges with a 
little fair water, .'ind immediately lay on the gold leaves^, 
cut of the due size, pressing them down softly with^ 
clean ewtton wool; whejp. dry, burn’^h it with a dog’s 

tQOth, * c ’ 


To 
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. To make Red Jirasil Ink, 

• ^ 

^ You must first observe, that wlicfi you boil Brfizih 
wood for iuk, you ought do it when the weatllcr is 
or your -ink will not he so good. * • 

Tukt qeicK-iimc, and pour rain-water on it, and*kt it 
st^^d over night. In the morniijg pour the dear \Jutcr 
• rfom tile t;q),' through a doth: to !i quart of this water 
take ou'j pound of Br.j^il-wood shavings ; let tljefii jioil 
hall away, and put to it two ounces of cherry-gum, one 
ounce of g*im-arabic, and ^nc ounce of beaten aluiq ; then 
take it, when all is dissolved, tfoni the^firc; pour it ofF 
the shavings, and put it up for use ; yo^ may also add tu 
it a little clear chalk. . * ^ 


. * prepare JSrastl Ink without Fire* 

• Take a new glazed pipkin, in which put two handfuls 
of Brasil wood-shavings ; pour ha^^ pint ^f vfnegar in, 
antf let it stand over night ; then fut to it i piece of alum, 
as big as a walnut, y-dtli a little gi3m taRe also chalk, 
scraped fine, about one handful ; put k gently, l)y little 
and little* into the pipkin, a<id stif it«wdl togctficr with a 
SSick, and it w"iir begin to^l\oil, !is if it was upon the fire: 
you must set your pipkin ifi a clcair earthen dish, before 
you put your chalk in';»for as* sopn as the chalk is. in, it, 
will boil over : when this^cbulUlion is over,# put it again 
into the pip*kin, and let it stand* a day and a niglit, and 
you will have a iinv? Brasil ini. 

To prepave Brasil Ink in Sticks. * 

' , • * 

‘ ^Take Prasi!-woot!# shavings, oj chips; put thcn>in a 
,,pan, ami proceed in every respect ts directed in titfc fore- 
going; 
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going : after Jthe Brasil is thus madfe fit for v Aing, pour 
it into shells, and set it in the sun, where"^ no dust can 
cosu6 to it, to stand a full Sour : thqn .take other shells, 
pour the top of the Brasil out of the first shells into them, 
and Sing the settling away ; set* these shells also in tlic 
surt,' and, after they ha\^e sic>od an hour, .p^:ocecd as be- 
for^ s this do, tiirit is quite piirifit* d ; then boil it to the 
conljj.tence of wa*':, and put it up in a nut-shell, or a 
piece of parchment ;■ you may dilute it with wine or fair 
water,' ip a little cup, as Anueh as you have occasion for, 
and write or paint v/ith it ; ' it is a fiiic colour, and very fit 
for colouring maps or prints, ’ , 

By mixing thc< Brasil iiik with a little ground .indigo, you 
have a crimson purple ; and with a little white lead, 
you will have a^rose cvoloiir. 

To prjcpare or ^xtrad Lake<olonrs front Mourrs, 

Take flowers of a red colour; (if they stain white paper, 
when rubbed' against it, they are good:) ‘<with these flowers 
fill a large head^ upon a fominon cucurbit that is filled with 
spirits of wine;; put a receiver to it, and lute it wdl ; then 
distil over a gentle firo; the spirit )vilJ lise into the head, 
and the Jificturc will be extracted out of the flowers and 
herbs, and fafl into the receiver. This coloured spirit, 
distilled in another still, will p^ss without any colour, and 
may be used again for the lilj:e pur^)Oses/, but the tincture, 
or colour, Will veinaiE. at the bottom of the still, which 
take out and dry at a geqtle heat' in this manner you may 
make good lake for painters, o 

K. 

To gild Paper. 

» 

Take yellow 6chre,''an<l grind it with rain-water, and 
lay a gfound with it uj^'on the paper, all oyer ; when drj% 
takc -th? white of eggs, beaten clear with white sugar- 
• fandy. 
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^andy, an^trike it all over ; then lay on I(;af gold, and, 
when dry, polish it with a tooth. 

Some take safFrdy, and bdil it in watch', and disSsOlvc a 
Jittle gum with it ; then, they strike it over the paper, and 
lay on the gold, and, when dry, tliey polish it. 


To make Indian Ink, 

^ Burn lamp-black in a crucible, 'and keep it on the lire 
till it has done smoking! in like inaifncr, burn sogne hovse- 
chesimts, till no vapour or smoke arises fioiii them. l)is- 
solvc gum tragacanth to, a proper consvaence, '^iid mix 
with it the lamp-black aild chesnuts; .pfctr them well to- 
thcr, and put the paste into ni^uUL'i, •or form it •as you 
think proper, and the iel drj^iujvbc ‘sli.i Je. 


^tjwther MeHiod, 

' Put five or six lighted wicks into an earthen dish ol 
oil ; lian^an iron or tin tonca^tfX*over ovhr it, at a con- 
venienl distance, so as to receive all llic smoke, wheii 
tliere is a sufficient quantity of soot settled to the covei, 
take it otf ecntly with a feather, and mix it up in tlic 
manner above directed. • • 

That the best ^ad clearest oil^ makes the finest 
soot, and^ consequently the best ink*. 


. , To perpars Slue Ink, ^ 

Take ‘ elder*berr[es,* anti press out. the juice into a glass, 
and put powdered alum to i\; add 'th.it about its fouinh 
part of viAegar, and a little urine ; then dipt a rag into it, 
and try whether the colour is to your liking : if *it is too 
^ add a little Jdore of theduice; and if. tov dark,, ^ 
add more vinegar to it ' 
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'• To make. gooMVriting Jnk. 

Tt must be observed, that uccordine; to the quantity 
of- irn you design to n\ j^ke, the weight and measure o( 
the .vagredients nutst be either augineiilcd Vn* lessened: 
thuiffor instaiiec, if you would Jiavc ten qiiuiis of ink, 
you ought to take four (jioirts (d' water ; six quarts of whiic- 
wine vhicgar ; three <|'iarts of v/hitc wine ; e.nd j.)ro|'‘OiUon 
the test, 6y weight, iiccordingly. * 


For a sv^all JluivrJtfy of IP^'rUwg-Tnk. 

Takk one pint of wa'.er, one pint and a half of wine,, 
one pint and q- tedf of vvhih^'viuc ^eiegar, and w[k all 
together; then take six ouu'es of galls, powder d and 
sifted through a fine hair sieve; put theininftia pot, or 
bottle, by themselves, and ]>dur on ihcm one liaif of you:* 
mixed liijuoi' ; take also lour ounces of powdered vi-rioj, 
and put it into a bottli;, by itself, and pour hall* the tx:- 
maining liquid upon it: to the rest of the liiiuor pi.t four 
, ounces of gum arsbic, beaten fine: eover these tlnec pans, 
pots, or'- bottles, and let them stand three days, stirring 
every one of^jthem diree^ or ^four times a day; on the 
fourth day, put tlie pan \vifh tli^^galls upon the fire, and, 
wdien you see that it is almost ready to boll, keep the 
galls down, and, whilfSt it is wanif, pour it into another 
vessel, through'- a cloth ; do not squeeze or wring the cloth, 
but let ft mn through of itself ^ then add the liquor which 
is in th^two othc¥ vessels to k, stir it well together; let 
it** stand three days,* Stirring' it*' every now and then; the 
fourth day, after it is settled, -pour it through a cloth into 
a jar, or bottle, and youtwdil liaYe good writihg-iiik. 


Ink 
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Ink fyr Harclmcnt 

• 

^ Is prepared ui the same manner as the foregoim;, only* 
to a pint of water, take but hajt‘ ]u‘nt of winel and 
^half a pint of vinegar, whieli together will make oiieJ|iiart 
of ink. 0/’, 

ifli^akc tlircc or four ounces of powdered galls, and fifirce 
<Jr four ounces of gum arabic; put the m ti.>gctluT into a 
vessel, with vain watci> ‘and 'vlicn flic gum is dissolved, 
tjien strain through a cloth, and lukl nea.l) half an ounce 
of powdered vitiiol. Or, p ^ •* 

d ake one pint of beer, and put in it 0^*0 ounce oi pow- 
dered gall ; let it boil till you sty' it of a i eddish colour: 
ilicn add to it six drariis oCtgreen vfSitJ .and 

U r, it boil again : when yoif\akc it oij the 'u\:, acid -six 
ciKims c^f g‘ 4 ni-anbic, and of aluiii thc bigncj 'ci a pera, 
botli povvilc'red \ stir it till it is cold. 

* .t • 

^ y / fioiher licceipi for , if !; - 

'Fake*, five ounces c/ galls, six ouncos ut vitiiol, four 
ounces of gum, a little powder of Vialmits, two »gal]ons 
of beer; putllicm into an earthen pot* and add u litllcsah 
ammoniac,, to^eep the a'p^turc^from rapulding, Or^ 

Take for one quart of ink, one pint, and halt a qiiar^- 
tern, of water, half a •quartern of yyinc, liali: a quartern 
of good vinegar, four ownces* of vitriol, aiiXl four ounces 
of galls, (bbth powdered by^theniselvcs) ; then niijf them 
together in a glazed^ vtsse?t and po«r J:hc aforesaid li- 
quor upon it; stir It often, during' sik days or mon*^ 
and, when settled, paur it into a bottle,, and y,#a will have 
iveiy good ink. 


To. 
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To make Jb^k Pounder. 

Take peach or apiicot stones, sweet or bitter almonds • 
burjf them to a black coal in an iron ladle, or fire shovel : 
takcf likewise icsiij, and put it in a ladle, and make it 
and bum, catching the smoke in a little skillet, 
or ^ linen canopy put over it ; after the resin has done 
burning, wipe the smoke on a while paper, and put it up 
formsc ;i)ut, to soye the trouble, you may use lamp-black ; 
take of the said smoke, or lamp-black, one pait \ of tlic 
coals burnt of die stones, one part , of vitriol, one part ; 
powder of galls, ^hich first you fry a little in a ladle with a 
little oil, twopaits, giiiri-aiabic four paits: let all be well 
mixed and pouj\fjQd together, ^nd then keep ihis powder in 
a Icadier bag for , use , the older it is the belter it will be : 
when you have occasion to use it, temper \ little of it 
with wme ^ inegar, or water, made hot, (if )ou can ha\e 
it conveniently), if not, you rn^y make shift with cold. 
This powder put intvs pale inlft will immediately make it 
black, and of a fine gloss, 

'' r To pi;epare Red Ink . 

Take two ounces of fine Brasil chips, the whites of 
twelve Eggs, and the quantify of a hazel-nut of alum ; 
beat the whites of thp clear eggs, ^ut lliem all together in 
the sun, or before the stir, them sometimes about ; 
strain^ them through acloth,^aJid let the juice dry well, 
then it from dust, smd evlica you would use it, only 
'tempef it with fair -water. . Or, 

Take the best Brasil-wood, in qUps, put it into a cup 
tor pof that is glazed j pour good wine vinegar over it, and 
let it stand three or fpur hours to ^oak ; then take beer 
that is^clear and bifght) and mix it with dear pump-water, 

about 
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about an i^ch above the chips ; set it on a gentle fire ; let 
it boil, anci^take care it does not boil over ; after it has 
boiled some timej^add povfdered alum, the quantify of a 
walnut, to it, and as much gum j^rabic ; set it again upon 
"^he five, and let it boil ; after it has boiled a little, Vike it 
off, and str;iin this liquor from 'the *chips ; put it jmto a 
glass, and close it up, and you will have a fine red-nl:. 

^ If, instead of alum, you put ^ little sal-ammoniaofto it, 
-it will'mak^ the ink look bright. • 


Tello'ts) Ink. 

• • 

1'ake the yellow cowslip ffowers, whiLh grow com- 
mon in the fields; squeeze out the# juice, and^mix it 
with alum : , • . 

Saffron-water vrith a littife alum, nijkes likewise a good 
yellow, 'j, • • 


•To make Letters^ 



0r Silver 


TAKt flint glass, or crystal; grirfd it; to^powder ; tem- 
per it with the white of an egg, and write with it ; wlicn 
it is dry,* take a ^old ring, or a silver <himblc, or *any piece 
of either of fhose metals,^ and* rub your writing therewith 
gently over ; and when yoii see the gold or silvor $ti^ng 
enough, glaze it over with a*tooth. ^ 


To make Letters of Gold or Silver embossed* 

• • • • J 

Take the juice Of garlic, and nrtix.it with willmg-inks 

*or, rathe., with a red or yellow colour, for gpld. .Write 
therewith your letters or ornaments on vellum ar paper ; 
when dry, repeat going over them again, so as to give 
-\hem a bbdy ; then let it dry : ^ll^heg. you lay tlic . gold 
leaves on, warm the letters with your breath, and clo^ie 
VOL, I. ' V s’ tiie? 
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tbc gold wltb cotton upon them ; it will a good 

cfFect. 

A rave St crcl to prepare Cold the a}i dent to paint or 

L liintc xdllu 

'IM'ke leaves of gold, and pul them in a clean pipkin on 
tlic fJre, so as to iicat ; in if^iothcr pipkin put quicksilver (fotir 
limes the quantity, in weight, of the gold) near tlic fire 
to warm it; this doiiV, take both , pipkins from the fire; 
pour the quicksilver upon the gold leaves, and immedi- 
ately stir it togedicr with a little stick ; put it into a dish 
full of fair waten^ and you will have ari amalgam, which 
you imy work with stiong vinegar, or the juice of lemons. 
Oil a flat stone, u^jncoiporatc i.fithe more ; then you knead 
and wash it well wjth fair w'^afor, and strain it through a 
lamb’s skin, to bring out the quicksilver ; rliep; take what 
rctnains in the skin, and put to it half as much powdered 
brimstone ; mingle it with tlic said paste, and set it on the 
lire, ill aiV iroK ladle, •<^Ua.erucil)Ir, leaving it till the brim- 
stone is burned, and ak the rest is of a yellow colour ; 
Liicn let it cool, putthig it into a dish, and washing it with 
fair water, till you have a fair colour of gold ; then put it 
up in a g’ia'ss phial, and tAvhenyou have occasion to use it, 
dilute it with little rosef-avater mixed with a little gum 
arable : you may'p.iint or write vV^ith it as you please ; and 
when dry, you. may burnish it witl>, a dog’s tocth, and it 
will be of a f\iie lustvc, 

wrxte"Goldcn lietta"^ xc/th a Pen. 

Take sixteen leaves of the finest gold; put it upon a 
Colour*-stone ; sprinkle a little vinegar over it, and let it lie 
for a,Iittle while ; then grind it with vpur muller to a fine 
powdef ; put this iyto musclershclli with as fnuch clea^o 
water as will fill it, and mix it. together witli your finger ; 

^ ' "" then 
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then let iKscttle, and, after that, pour off the jvatcr, and 
supply it wilh clear water again, stirring it well witj^ your 
finger, as before ; repeat this till you sec tlie water come ofT 
from the gold as clear as when put on ; after you have thus 
cleared your gold, temper as much js you have o(*|:asioa 
for with a little clean gum water, till ^oii see it will|easily 
flow from your pen ; after your writing is dry, ^ jfec it 
g<^;ntly with a tooth. ^ 

. . T# • ’ * . 

Fine Red Ink of Vermilion. 

l^AKE*^crmilion, and grind it fine with clean water, and 
put it up to keep from dust ; wlien you^would use it, take 
as much as you think you shall I:^iivc occasion for, and di- 
lute it with a little gum wgyljir. Or* , ^ 

^ Take half an ounce of Ytriiiilion, ^r prepared cinnabar, 
and put itjnto a gallipot ; take a little powdered clear gum 
arable* and dissolve it in water, and temper with your 
vermilion : you may add a little of the white of an egg to 
it, beat up till al?become$ clear./ • * 


An artijicial WateT^ for writing Letters of Secrecy. 

■ 

TAKFfvitriol, finely pow^dered,* and pour clean water on 
it ; after it ha*s stood a litjtlp, wtitc therevvith either on vel- 
lum or paper, and the writing cannht be seen any other 
way tbaii*by drawing ^he letter through a water, wliich is 
tlius prepared : take a pint of water, and put it into one 
ounce of powdered galls ; temper it together, and ftrain it 
through a cloth; put the ilejuor into a,dish tlnU wide 
^ enough, and draw your writing through it, and you ' witi 
read It as you do other writings : to make tho secret con- 
tents less liable to suspicion, you may write, on tile con- 
trary side of the papjjr, or parchn^ent, with black wiiting 
mk, matters of less consequence. * • 

s 2 


Anothef 
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AnotJhr Secret, to u^rite a Letter, ti hite vpon while, which 
cannot be read hut in fair Water, 

Ta^ce alum, beat^to a* fine powder: mix it with wa- 
ter, as not to b« too thin ; tlicn take a new pen, and 
with, this mixture write what you ptcasc upon paper, and 
let it dry: then let him, ^f/ho is to read it, lay the letter 
into a fiat bason, or dish, that is filled with clean water, 
and 'in a' quarter of an hour tlfe letters will appear 
white upon white, so that they may be plainly seen and 
read. 6r, ' 

Takfi the juice of onions, and write with it; he who 
would read it, muk hold it over the fire, and the writing 
will turn of a r^-liish or brownish colour. . 


The Manner of marbling Paper or Books. 

Take olcar^um tr^jja'-anth, and put into an earthen 
pan ; pour freyh water, to it, till it is two hands hi^^h 
over the guiv ; coviii it, and let it soak twenty-four 
hours ; then stir it well together, and adej more water to 
it ; keep ct«often stirring^durin^ tlie day, -and it wjll swell ; 
when you find fit well dissoljfcd, pour it through a cullfendar 
into another pan,* and add to ,it more water after it has 
stood a little, and been stirrfjd about, strain it; through a 
clean cloth into another cle^n pan ; keep it well covered, 
to hinder the dust or any. other thing from coming to it : 
this water, when you go to make use of it in marbling 
your pVper or bool^.s,' must be^ neiihee too thick nor too 
thin ; you may try it with your comb, by drawing the 
same from one end of .the trough to the other • if it s\rell$ 
the water before it, it is ‘a sign that it is too thick, and you 
must add, in propoi:tion(r a little more water. 


Your 
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Your trx^ugh must be of the largeness, and the sliapc of 
your paper, *01' rather something wider, cut in Hag-^stone, 
about four inches deep. • 

After you have filled your trough with the aforemcn- 
''Honed water, and fitted every thing for the work, (^efore 
you -lay on .your colours) take a'clcafi sheet of paptK and 
draw the surface off, by dipping it flat, which wij'/be a 
tUin sort of film ; then have your three colours, najhcly, 
•indigo niixt with white lead, yefiow ochre, and rose pink, 
ready prepared at hand,; aiKl,»for c^ich colour, Iiavc^ two 
gallipots, ill order to temper them as you would have 
them, ill different shades. 

• I 0 

All your colours must be groufid very §nc with brandy. 
I'he blue is easily made deeper or lighter, by# adding 
more or less while lead. * . 

The yellow used for thuj^nirposc, cHher jtIIow orpi- 
liicnt, or JDi(i\ /i pink. • 

Foi"* blue, grind indigo and white lead, each by itself, 
in order to mix the colour either lighter or darker. 

* For green, tal%e the afi^resaid blue*, and wjiite ^ add some 
yellow to it, and temper it dark^i* or lighftT, as you would 
liave itk • • ^ • 

For red, take cither lake, or rose pink, or, rather, 
ball-lakij. • . ^ * 

Every on^ of these roIojj?s arc to Uc first ground 
very fine with brandy,* b;* spUits,, and, when you arc 
ready to. go to worjj:, add a little ox or fish-galJ to 
them; but this must be doqc wiili -discicUon : you may 
try them^ by sprinkling a fow drops upon yo^r gum 
water ; if you find the citlour fly and spread too much 
about, it is a sign* of’ too*iiiiich gaA;/to remed]/ whic^i, 
add more of the same colour, wliich has no. gall, and 
when you see the colour retract itself again gently, it 
is right. ’ ^ • 

. When* thus yoii^avc your <]olours, and all filings in 
good order, take a pencil, or the end of a feather, and 

sprinkle . 
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sprinkle on your red colour ; then the bine, yeUbw, green, 
&c. Bcgiti your red frojii No. 1, and go along your trough 
to NoV 2 ; also the blue fromNo. 3, alPalong to No. 4 ; — 
tlie yellow aiiii f^rcen put here and there in the vacant 
placet; then wuh a bodkin, or small skewer, draw a soil 
of a J^rpcnlinc figur^ thrhugh rh(^ colours, beginning from 
No.j,>to No. 2: v^fllcn this is done, then take a comb, 
and the same straight along from No. 1, to No. 2: 
If you would have some turnings, or siiail-work on * your 
paper, then, with a , bodkin, give the colours what turns 
you please. 

Novv^yoii are ready to lay on your paper, which must 
be moistened the day before, in the same manner as j)i'in- 
tors d(/» their paper for printing : take a slicct at a time, 
and lay it gently upop the suiface of your colours in the 
trough, and prc^’It‘ slightly \\i?U your finger in such places 
where you find the |)apcr lies hollow ; this den.e. , take hold 
of one end of the paper, and draw it up at the other end 
of the trough ; hang it up to dry on a cord ; when dry, 
glaze it ‘S end i,t is dotjp. » You niay also, embellish your 
paper with streaks of hy applying riiuscic-shcll gold 
or silver, tein|;ercd with guni-\vdtcr, among the .rest of 
the colours, v • 

To silver Paper^ afier iJfv CJiincsc ManheVy 'without' 
Silver, 

Take two scruples *of dear glue, made of strips of 
leather foiled ; one scruple of white alum ; half a pint of 
dean Vater ; simmer it over a sJow fire ; then, your sheets 
of^ p^ipi^v being laifji oh a smooth table, you dip a pretty 
large pencil into the glue, and daub it over as even as you 

f 

^ The glazing of this pnper is performed with a polished flint, 
faslenecf at the bottom of ^ pole, fixed- "Vertically Jlirougli a 
hole in a transverse bcai'ii, aiid rubbed briskly over the paper. 


can ; 
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can ; repeat this two or three Iudcs ; then sift th*e powder 
of talk throiigh a iinc sieve, made of lawn, ovfer it, and 
hang it up to dry,*^when drf rub off the superfluous talk, 
whicli serves again for the same purpose. I'he talk you arc 
Tft prepare in the following manner ; •! 

Take fifuj white transparent talk,® which comcslfroni 
Muscovy, and boil it; in clear water for four kourss^,«fthcn 
it off the fire, and let it stand so for two days ;Jf take 
Jt outj wash it w^ll, and put it iftto^a linen rag, and beat 
it to pieces with a mallet : to tw ]>ouiuls of talk add three 
pounds of white alum, and grind it togetlicr m a little 
band-mill^; then sift it through a lawn sieve, and, being 
thus reduced to powder, put itmto watgr, and just boil it 
up. Tf hen let it sink to the bottom pour oft* lli€ water 
from it : place the powder in life .51111 to dry ; and it will 
become a hard substance. *,SJcat this id tl!*^ortar to an im- 
palpable. wwtter, and keep it for the uSe above-mentioned, 
frc.c fi*om oust. 


7u prepare Ink^^so that What i^rvriifen therewith cajinoi 

^ be read hut in a 19ark Plaec, 

• • • 

Take half a pint of goat’s milk; a sweet apple, peeled 
and cut;, and a Ixindful of loucliYOo^d, .which kittbe night- 
time seems U^shinc ; put these^itito a mortnrj^ and beat them 
together, pouring now afid.then a little the goat’s ini{k to 
it ; after this is well Jicatctv pour the rest of the milk to 
it, and stir it well together ; t^icn wting it through a doth : 
with this liquor, write wliat you jilease, ancf, if you would 
read it, go into a’ dark cell'^r or chamber, and tfie^ wilting 
will appear of a fiery oi* golfl colour, ' * ) ^ 

To make fine licil Taper, * 

, 'I'AKE'a pan fulf of water; put some quick-lime Into 
iij to make it into a lye, and let it sfoiid over night ; then 

ntit 
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put Brasif chipj? into a clean pot, about half MI, and fill 
it with the lye, and boil it to half; when it^s just hot, 
add to '’it a little alum: whenTyou use^^t, mix it with a 
little gum, or size, and with a pretty large hair-pencil lay 
your (ylour on the pa^er, with an even hand. 

To J^rrpare Ink, for draii'in^ of Lines to zerife upon^ 
menltj, 'U'hichpiitv/ be rubbed out again. 

BtytN* tjjrtnr to ashes, oi«until it js caicined, to a white 
colour ; take thereof the bigness of a hazel-nlit, and lay 
if into a Cupful of water to dissoly^c ; then filter if ; to this 
solution mix as miich fine ground touch-stone as will co- 
lour it Hack enougl^ to write with ; with this ink rule the 
lines you.wouhl write i^oh : when you have done writing, 
only rub it ovet^itli the crunJb*of a stale roll, or with a 
crumb of bread, ancT the lines will vanish frflrfi^ie papei\ 
This may he useful at schools. • . 


/h zvyite s* thefl the Tk^t^s maif appear* ff'hite, and the 

Ground of th9 Parchment Black. ■ ^ 

• • * • * • 

r AKE clenn water, and temper if with the yolk of an 
rgg so as*t«43c fit for jvriting ; with this,nvrite ujvon your 
vellum, or paroinnent, wha^ you please ; le^ it dry, and 
draw it through ink, so, that it maj- take every where ; or 
strike it over with a large ..soft pencil,, to make it of a good 
black; when itjs thovoflghly^lry, scrape it gently off with, 
a knife, ^and the writing will appear as white as Ijie parch- 
ment w^ before you wrote upon it. 

• 

To make Oil Paper. 

0 

» Tak,e the shreds of 'parchment ; boil them in clear 
water until it is clammy,, and like a sJrong glue ;* strain it- 

through 
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through a 6*oth, and with a large pencil strike iy over the 
paper ; wherf dry, varnish it over witli a vuvnisii o9 tur- 
pentine, or Spanish.varnish* * 


CHOICE 

. SECRETS FOR CABINET MAlvRRS, AND TURNERS. 

7o prepare a Black Cohiir for siaming fFood. 

Put twf> ounces of ircm«filingf^ into a new earthen pan ; 
add to it one ounce of sal-ammoniac, 'tfSsolvcd in a quart 
of vinegar, and let it stand twelve dtiys (tlic longer it 
stands the better it will he^) then *lakc4:jjspcd logwood, 
and tlncc ounces of gall-nuts, poundcclfine ; iiifiusc this iii 
a quart otVlyc made of lime ; let this also stand the same 
time as the above. 

^ Wlicn you have occasion to use it, warm both tliosc 
liquors over a sl(?w fire, find with the lye first strike the 
— wt9od over you design to dye, arW tlien with vinegar ; re- 
peat thfs until you sec the wood Black ehougli to your 
liking; after which, wax the wood over with bocs-wax, 
and rub ft with a Voolleii rag, aifU ifrwill look bright and 
fine. • _ 


7o mil ate Epony Wood. ^ 

Take clean and smooth box, *and boil ilia oil lintll it 
turns black. Or, • • • • ^ 

1 akc smooth-planed pcar-tice wood/- strike it over with 
aqua-fortis, .and let it dry in a shady place in ttie air ; then 
wipe it over wjth good black writing-ink, and let it also dry. 
in the shade ; repeal and wipe the ink over it unfll the 
black is to your liking, 'llicn polish*it with wa)?, and a 
u'ooKcii rag. 


Amthef^ 



I 
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but ynor^ costly, Hclh^fL 

Dissolve oik' ounce of fine silver in one pound ot^ 
ac[Ua-|fdi !is ; .uld a (yiarter of a ])inl of clcai; water to U ; 
witli^lhis strike your wood over, repeat -it until you 
PckVA'C it to be as black as velvet, then polish- it with 
wax* 


Another McdtocL 

what sort of wood you })leasc, l)Ox, e^dar, mul- 
berry, pear-tree, •>!' the Tike ; sle<;j> it for tlu i i' days iii 
alum-\<^ater, in i\ ijhiee ; or, if it be in the summer, 

ill tlie sun;* then boil^t in ofl^.jn wiiith mix some vitiiol 
and sulphur ; tfuTlojnocr you boil it (lie bl::( ker tlic wood 
will be; howc’ver, )ou must not let it Ual iTn^^np;, lest ii* 
s1h)uI( 1 be seoiebed. Or, * • 

Strike your wood o\<'r with spirits of \iliiol, and lu)!d it 
over a eoJ?l ilr« ; repeat fjiis uiitiJ it is blffck cnoLi^,h ; tlien^ 
pvilish it. Oi‘, • • • ^ ^ 

Iron filino;s, •steeped in beer and uiine, will makf> a good 
black. 

Put onb pound of sasifcd Brasil into a flean pa» ; boil it 
in three pints •of strong wlMle-vviiic vincgar«iiiiiil tlu' half 
is i)oilecl uw’ay ; tfien pour it ektir^dr ; take also one pound 
of bruised gall-nuts, and put •tlicm into anolbey pan with 
water,' and Ict^licm stainl fo» eight tlays in ilie sun to soak ; 
tb^n^pft to it eight ouncfs of lilriol, and stir it together, 
and left "it stjnd for ,lwo or tljcc days ; ju^ur it off clear, 
and aiW to this Jii^uoi the fourth pflit of the prepared 
Brasil; witli^tbis strike your wood over tw’ViUv or thiity * 
times itmnipg; letting every time dry in the shade. 

Th«n take fine sJhtn, as nuuli es you please; dissolve 
it in coftimou a«jua-)^)itM , add to it t\.*;ce tlic quantity <»> 
spring-water ; with this strike over tiic dyed wood, onevY 
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or twice ; Sf;?t it in the air to dry, and it wi]l befcf a fine 
coal black ; after which, polish it, as before dii*cctedi 

• • / 

An exc Aleut Secret to Dye Wood of any Colour^ 

Put frcsli, horsC'diing, the niuistc\st you can get, ,upon 
some little sticks laid across one anotiier, o\cr an caiLhen 
pani, to receive the liquor that drops from the dung;^sup- 
^>ly ii \vith fresh dung every (infe^iC is drained until you 
have a suiilcienl (pninti^'. 'I’htti divide the liquor "into as 
many pots as you intend of colours, and put into each 
pot the lygncss of a lioijc-bcan of alum, and as much 
gimi-arabir ; then vStcep what coifnir ynii ^vill in the liquor, 
and put in the pieces of wood, which, jftef it is stanied to 
your liking, take out and dry; th* Icyigcr you let iticiiiain 
in the liquor, the deeper wil? be the coloilT* by tliis means 
\()i! uiav s^iad^ your wood from a dcc^) to a light colour, 
which \vi!lT)cnctratc so as never to fade or vanish. 


To bye WoS of a tied Coloitif. * 

Takk one handful of quick-Iimcv and two handfuls of 
wood ashes ; put Ihcid togctlier into rain-water, and let 
them so;ik for huff an hour, untU tl^cy are wH settled, 
and you hiivc » good lye. Th^l take a newipun, in which 
put one piiUTul of Brasil-wood ; poqr oif it the said lye, 
and, after it has soakoj for half an hour, let it boil ; when 
it is cold, pour ii off Into aiiotjier cl 6 an pan^ and fling oiie^ 
ounce qf gum-Lu rtbic into it ; tiikc another earthen pan 
vvith rain-water, and put iiit» it two ounces of aluni; boil 
your wood in iU and* after it is well soaked, take/it ou^, 
and let it cool* 21 little, warming, in tlie mean while, the 
red colour, and sti iking it over \n>ur wood ; repCjjLt this 
until your colour is deep enough to you|; liking then 
polish it v/ith a dog’s-tooth. , 


dnotlief 
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\ Anoihf^r Red foj' dj/ini( (rood,. 

Take rasped Biasil-woocl, and boLl it until you see 
a fine red « oloi.r ; then strain it through a linen cloth. 

'rhe wood vou design \o dye, colour first oyer with saf- 
frorf yellow , and after it is dry, strike it over with the red * 
cololif, until it is deep enough ; then polish it with a 
tooth. If yi>u put a fiUle alum to the Brasil colo\ir,‘ it v\iy - 

turn to' a brown. 

' (■ 

, To Efch FigurcH^ipon IVood. ^ 

«4 

Tai^e melted tallow, and, having your table or board 
of wood ready, form with it flowers, or what else you 
will, iipoji it ; with a fWoured water, boiled witli 

vitriol, nitre and akim, cover the board, oyciv^ the tallow 
let it stand, or repeat it, until the colour plea«?v!s you. In 
tliis manner, you may marble, or cloud, your wood’, as 
pleases you. 

^ To Marhk upon JFood^ 

Takk the whites of eggs, and teat thciti up until you 
can writd or draw tkcr(?nnih then with a pcnc’H, or fca- 
thcr, draw wlftit veins you«|>lcase upoji the Svood ; after it • 
is dried and hardened* for two hours, <ake quiLk-lime, and 
mix it well together with wine ; and with a brush, or pen- 
cil, paint (he, wood all oxer; a|J.ev it is thoroughly dry, 
rub it jvith a scrubbing-lAush, so that liotli the lime and 
the wWtes of the^eggs may olF together; then rub 

il witliM linen rag,4intll it is smooth and fine ; after which, 
you may lay over a thin varnish, and you nil] have a fine* 
marble wood. Or, , 

Grind .while-lead, or chalk, together with water, upon 
a marbte very fine ;^tlicn mix it up with the whites of well- 
beaten eggs, wherewith paint, or marble, as you think 
• ^ proper,; 
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proper ; wb,en dry, strike it over with a lye piadi of lime 
^uid urine, aild this will give the wood a browii-icd C(^oui ; 
upon this colour yftu may, #lien dry, marble again with 
the whites of eggs; and again, wlien dry, give it anotlier 
with the lye: after you have, with a scvubTbing- 
bvush, lubbcji off* the marbling \^ith Vhites of eggs, you 
* may strike once niorq all over with 'the lye ; and your 
work, when dry and polished, will look very agrctyblc, 
^aiid off a fine marbling. 


y7 6VW, Sili'cr, or Coppcr-coIouVy on fVood. 

* • 

Take crystal, and beat it in 4 mortar/o powder; then 

grind it on a marble, with clean watci^ and put it^into a 
clean new pot ; warm it, and adtf ii\ it a little glue ; with 
tills strike, or paint over,*,\^iir wood * \7fteii dry, take a 
’piece of gold, silver, or copper, and rub it over therewith, 
and you will have the colour of any one of those metals 

upon the wood, which you may afterwards polish. 

• 

To colour Wood of a Wahiul-tree l^olon}\^ 

Take the bark of A^alnut-trces, or the green shells of 
walnuts dry them in the sun, aiid yiiix as mtie»h as you 
have occasion for with nut oil*; boil it up^ and rub the 
wood over with it. * . • 


ne Grecn^ 

Take green nut-sheljs, sfrid pul tlicm into a lyci made 
of Roman vitriol and alujn, in which Jekthem boil «n how 
* or two. To this lye add some vcrdigrisc, finely ground 
with vinegar ; then take your woo^^, after you have soaked 
It for tw'o days in strong white-wine vinegar, and boil it 
therein. Or, * 9 


To stain Wvod of a Ji 


Take 
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finest verdigrisc, and grind It witlv sharp whi^J 
vincijar; add to it a lillc ttiitar; let it stafid over niglit> 
and 'd:c vcrcligrisc will settif, and yfiu will have a line 
green; with this sUike over yonr wood, several times: 
yon Voiiid iicive it of a grass green, put a little sap-grt?^ 
amont>s^ it. * * , 


A Hiid ^oloiir^ fov 1l\ind. , 

TAi?ic^qiiick-limc> and •pour rayv water u])Oii it: let it 
Stand over night, and iiller it thiough a cloth; tlicii add 
mov(‘ rain-W'utcr to it, and pu^^ in clear and Ihasil 

chips, together A^th tlie tvoed \ bu intend to (I\(, and boil 
till tint colour is to^ your liking, 'rhe wood is iirst tube 
thoroughly soaked in»dum water. 0 )\ 

hilish your tfTxul-woik, at?er you have linishcd it with 
your plane, and th?ii Vxy on it musele-slieil*gplci or silver/ 
diluted witli si/e, or with (lie white of an egg; nTailding 
it in th(‘ manner Iiclbrc direc ted in maihling ol’ wood ; 
when dry# slr^-ce it ovci> scveia^ times, ♦vith the following 
colour : . • ^ ^ 

'lake ras|)e4l Brasii, and pour on it oil of tartar, or in- 
fuse it therein, and it will extract *.1 line red colour: tliis 
colourcS«ofl pour off, put fresh oil* to the Jkasil, to 
extract more gof tlic colcfi^'. Let these ektrac lions dry 
gently; then draw it off again, iif spirits of wine, and you 
will have a red for your use. . ^ . 


A Violet XJoIony' for Wood. 

four ouna'S of I'rasif, and erne ounce of indigo ; 
Jnfusc them l('gcllier in a quart of w^atei,‘and boil your* 
.wood ^icrciiu 


To 
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.To adorn Woothwith Ormments rf Si^cr or Tin} 

• 

First cavvc, or hollow, your oin.nncnts out upon^our 
Wood, in the best manner, so as to undermine the edges 
on both sides of your strokes, i’hen make an anialo^aiu 
of tin, by dissolvhig it over a gentle heat,, and pvittiiig into 
it the same quantity of quieksilver, whieh }ou bare 
eated* stir with a stick well together, and pour it into a 
pan of cold water ; wlicyvdry, grfnd ll«upon a marble, with 
water, very iinc, tempering it with clear size ; then till up 
the carvccL iigurcs, smoothing it with your hand^ ami, 
when drv, jjolish it. I’o make if nune cif a silver colour, 
rub it o\cr with an amalgam of silvcr-le;if and quicksilver, 
and polish it with a dog’s tot>th. • 

Instead of tin, you ijiay.lisc bismuth grfmnd fine with 
water. * *• - * 


if 0 K)nhosSy or irq^c all Manner oj' Ornammh oi^ a gilded 
smoalk Pannely ihe Gollt being' laid oxcriath Blacky or 
*' 0711 / (ftjicr Colour. ^ 

1^'rRsT gild your panncl, or other wood work, as vou arc 
iliiceted iwider the* article of gilding, iwid when flihroughiy 
•.ilry, paint it .dl over smooth and even wiUi lamp-black, 
' giound with linseed and nut»oiI ; addtto it an equal quan- 
tity of uirA)cr, in order to dry it the better; after yon 
have set it for two or three dajis, or more according to the 
time of th5 year, to dry, then, » before it is quite | hard, 
draw or pounce what ypu djesign to emboss, and ’Idth a 
hlunt-pointcd bodkin,* horn, or wmod, trace into thwhlacte 
lay, dowi; to flic gold, ojiening tlic truces, and making 
the gold appear in the best mann^'i* you can. In •birds, 
plants, cattle, and such like, you must observe to .lake 
the heiglitcfnings clear, out, and leave tlje shade, by#Iintch- 
ing into the black, agreeable to your design ; the fine and 
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soft shades of The hair, &c. you may finish with a fine 
pcndl, with *tlie black colour, upon the goid; and when 
you Tiave done, let it dry <horo\i§hly for three or four 
days moic; then Jay over it a clear varnish, which you 
ma/, after it is dried, repeat a second lime, and yCuv 
work \Yill look bcaiftiful; 


9 To do t/us ^/pon a Blue GromuL 

After you have; gilded yoiij* work, then take alum 
which is^ not too coarse, mix it with mortar on a maiblc- 
stone, adding to it the white of an egg: witli^tliis and a 
little water nux^y«mv smalt, and strike it fine and even 
over tfhc gilding : then, wl)cn it is almost dry, sift througli 
a fine sieve some of^thfc finc\st smalt over it: you may, if 
you will, mix*7i Vith spangles of several colours; and 
when thoroughly Ary, .wipe off what stick.*/ t}Ot to it, and 
proceed in tracing up your figures you design f6r gold, 
The fine fijiishing strokes upon the gold, because they 
cannot w;ell be done w’ith smalt, may Uc done with Prus- 
sian blue or iivligo niiii^ed with white lead. You may^. if 
you will, vari^isli it ;„but it will look better without. 


VAUy-TIES OF 

GLUES AND CEMEiNTS, FOIIJOF&ING WOOD, STONE, 

‘ GJ.ASS^aJJD METALS. 

An k cellent Gli<e,for Woo<t Slone, ^GI usa', and Metals. 

Take good glue* four ounces, soak it owr night In dis-*" 
tilled vinegar, ilion boil it up therewith; take a dove of 
gaiiic^ beat or bniy it in a mortar, and add to it one ounce 
of ox-gall. Wring tills juice through a linen -cloth into 
tlie warm glue ; then take mastich and saicocolla. of each' 
A one. 


I 
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one draelim, sandarac and turpentine of each ^wo f^achms : 
grind the sandarac and masticti iine, and put them J.oge- 
ther with the sarcoCplla and turpentine into a phial ;• pour 
one ounce of the strongest brandy upon it, and let It stand 
tn^e houi*s in a moderate heat, well stopped up, giving it 
nowand thcjiashakcj add this*also*to the warm glue; 
*then stir or beat it together with a wooden Spatula, till 
some of the moisture is evaporated, and the glue is gipwn 
^Id. *Wheri you have occasion* to* use it, then take as 
much or as little as yo^r. work vequkfes, soak it jn^stiaong 
vinegar, till it is dissolved^ If you use this glue for stones, 
mix it with tripoli, or witl\ some powdered chalk and if 
for glass, mix, besides a little trtpoIH fiv? ground Venice 
glass; and if you would use it for mel^als, as iron, •brass, 
copper, put to it some of tjjo'fin&t filings; you may also 
add a little isinglass. you woiild'’'Tuivc this* glue 

hold out or stand the water, mix it up with a strong var- 
nishj asTmdbh as the present occasion requires. 


A good Stone Cement for Grofto-mrk. 

Take. two parts of white resin, mtlt it clear, add to it 
four parts of becs-Wax f wdien melted together, add stone 
flour, maijc of tins stone yon design.to .cemerft,* two or 
.three parts, or«so Jiiuch as will give the cem<>nt the colour 
of the stone; to this ad8*one part, of flour of sulphur. 
First incorporate all together a gentle fire, and after- 
wards knead it with your handsin wafm wate^ With this 
cement thc«stones, after they ar<; well dried, and. have 
been warmed before the fwc, in order to reccivi the 
cement the better, • . ‘ • 


A Wood Glue, u'hic/rst(hids Waf^r. * * 

f 

Common melted- ^uc, mixed up \jltli linseed oil or 
varnish, applied tg, tke places to be glued together, after 
VOL* I. they* 





I 

they h\c been wii 
and ^iLana water. 
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iraied, when thoroughly dry, will last 


• yinofJicr file Ghu\ 

tTT 

1'ake Isinglass aftd common glue, soak them overnight 
in strong brandy ? then dissolve them over a coal lire^ 
aiu^mix with a little fine powdered chalk: this will inakc 
a very strong glue. • . • , 

• 

Anolher ex Iraor dinar ij Oliu\ 

‘Take sal-an^ioniac,*sanrlarac ami gum-lac ; soak and 
dissolve them in strong brandy, over a gentle heat, and 
put to them a little tii’l^^ntinc; when all is dissolved, pour 
tile solution otfr fsinglass anl^^ommon glue, and in a close 
vessel, diSvSoIvc it fiver, a slow fire; add tii it a little gks.v 
dust, and when it is of a right temper, use itr' «■ 


* A goM JVaiir-vemetTL 

Takf on« pait /^f* minium or red lead, and two ixHTT' 
of liiiu* : mix them well toi> ether ^vi eh the vvJutcs of cersis. 

1 f •• 

Slo7ic-glue," xehcrexi'ilh i^lnc i^i/ficr Sio7ic or. 

° ^ Gibs.s'. ' 

, , ® • 

I’Ak'E wipte fiint-atonc jn povydev, dry and finely dfl^d ; 

liicilAakc white rosin, ^ind melt it in an iupi or earthen 
ladUf and slir the powder ii^ it, till it is like' a thick paste: 

• wavj\thc glass, %r what yufi destgmto glue together; gild 
the places or joinings, and it will add .a great ^bcifuty. 

' has been made use of in.lho embcllisuuicnt of* eabi- 
net;i, and other things. 
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An exceeding fine* Cement fa mend broken China,* or 
Glasses. * 

Garlick stamped in a stone. niosjtar, and the juice 
applied to the pieces to be joined togej^her, is the finest 
and .strongest cement for tliat purpose; and will leave 
littlfe or no mark, if done with cajje. ^ 


A Cement for broken Glasses^ 

Beat the white of an egg very clear, gnd mix with it 
powdered quick-lime ; with this join your }>roken gksscs, 
china, and earthen ware. Or, - * 

Take isinglass, powdered*^ialk, ami ft HCfle lime ; inix^ 
them together, ind diss^e'in fair w^tef over u ,slow lire ; 
with which aement your broken glass, or china ware, and 
.set it to dry in the shade. Or, 

• 'fake isinglass, ipastichaiid turpentine; djssoWc them^ 
and ccineiit your broken ware ; when dry, they will hold, 
and rather break in another place, thap wher^' joined and, 
cemented. Or, • * 

Take quick-limc„ and mix it wit]y)Id cheese wlddi has 
been boilci! in water to a paste ^ will* this jement your 
glass, or china, and it will trtswev your desire. This paste 
is likewise a^good lute, to lute p^'over to an earthen pan, 
or glass, retorts, &c. may add sf little fiqe briSc-dust 
to it. . • ■ ' • 


• t • • 

A Lute or Cement, for Cracks in Glasses used for* Phe^* 
** mical Prepay atio7is, which xoill stand the Litre. 

Take wheat-flour, finely powdered Venice glass, ^ or 
Florence flask, pulveriMsd chalk, of each an equal j[uan-* 
tity ; fine brick-dust one half of the Quantity, and a little 

T 2 * scraped 
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scraped yint ; mi)c it up with the wh te of an egg, smear it 
mi ^ Jinen rjoth Jike a plaister, and ‘with it enclose the 
rriicUs of your gla«s retort, ^)r other jgUss utensil; but let 
it dyy before you put it to the lire. Or, 

’'lake old varnish, and* glue your pieces together 
them close, and set tliera to dry in tlie si^n, or a warm 
place ; when dly,* scrape off the varnish that is pressed ouf' 
at the sides, and it will hold very well. • 

• • • 

^ To join broken ^Amber. 

Anpint the pieces with linseed oil, join an^ hold them 
close. together tiieViie, 


An excellent^ Ine or Ceyyi^i to viiv uitk Shne^ Glassy 
Marble^ Kc. in order to ynd^ Utem^ls^ IviageSy 
4>tlur things therewith, ' ’ ^ 

• 

1 *AKK of fine glue four ounces ; of maslicli two ounces ; 
of po^VTlci'cd scaling-w:‘jc ounces^, of finely ^rouffd 
brick-dust ortt diinec ;#pat the fish glue into a dazed xmd- 
kin, with v^atej, u^ion a slow fire; and aftcr*you have 
mixc^ your ingrcd'cnts, put it info the pipkin, and boil it 
up; aifdVhat h.uu^s i»ogc:lfc;r, use; it* you miy it up with 
finely powdtred glass, oT*an) colour, you* n\ay form it to 
what shape you ; and viiicn cold and dry, it will be 
as huri^ as stone.. 

t 

Anoiktr ^rhick dries quicilij, 

T.CKK piU’h,.as uukU as you \v>'d ; melt it, and mix it 
with brick-dust and liduirLC; and, to /make it harddh 
ITloistcn the biick-du'*^ iivsl with sharp vinegar and a larger 

quantity of the iiiluirge, and it will be as hard as stone. 

. c 


Good 
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Good Glue^ticfcs ,* • or Spittlo-gluej fit foriHookbmders. 

• 

Take two ouiiccs ofnsinglass, half an ounce of sygar- 
candy, and half a drachm of gum tragacanth ; then take half 
^,an ounce of*sUps, or parings, of white parchment, pour 
on it a pint of yrater, and let it boil wdJ ; take tbat waler^ 
' strifin it through a cloth, and pour it over the two other 
•ingredients, mixed with a little foseT water ; let it boil away 
above half, then take k off the*lire, •and cast it j^ito little 
flat sticks ; or in any shape you please. 

• 

A Water-cement^ which groxes the harder for btUg in 
IVater.^ . * 

Take mastich, franWftcdhse, resin, ^nd finely cutcot- 
• ton, of.ea^h* an equal quantity ; 'melt, and, with some 
powdered quick-limc, mix them up into a mass. 


■ A Cement as hard^as Iron.m 

Melt pitch, then tajtc powdered *san<l^ worn olF from 
grind-stones ; stir ^them weU together,; boil up^, and it is 
fit for use! 


SEyEEAL CUEftOUS v 

SECRETsIBjLATING to ft-'ORY, AND HORN. 

To Ivory that is become Red or Ifellou\ 

' ■ . • ' " • 

Boil alum in fair water, so much as will make it look 

white ; into this put your ivory for ai^hour, to soafk ; rub 

it 
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it with a hair cloth, and wipe it over with a clean napkin, 
orlii%cn rag, i^oistcned; in this let itjie, till it dries gra- 
dually, else it will be apt to split. • 

• ' 

Another IxfethoU to %'hiten Green Ivory, 

BiTtl the Ivory in water and quick-lime, till you sec it 
has u good white. ^ ^ » 

• m m 

. 70 imitate Marble upon Ivory. 

Mkw becs-wax and tallow together, or else yellow and 
wliitc bccs-xvax,^nd lay it over your ivory ; then with an 
ivory fiodkin, open the strokes that are tp imitate, marble ; 
pour the solutiojj Some or other on them, and let 
it stand a liitle whil^; then poftr llhofF, . and when it is dyy, 
cover those strokes again with wax, and opeivsomc other 
veins wilh your bodkin for another metallic solution and 
this iv.*peat to the number of colours you design to give 
it. • • • • • 

aV. R, 'riie solution of gold gives Ha purple ; of copj»«r' 
a green ; of silvca*, if' lead-black ; of iron, a yelfow and 
biowiw'oloui*. These solutions well managed, anil applied 
on ivory* will inlirciy afisvvcrXhe design* of the artist. 

By this meSiod you niay«imi^,atc tbrtoise-jflicll, and seve- 
ral other things, *on kory. 

• 

'To stain Itq/y of d fine Grccn^ t 

TaL two Pints of .vcrrfigiisc and onc^art of sal- . 
/flmmoiliac j grind U"*cm well togcthc*r> pour strong white- 
wine vinv/g:v on them, and put your ivO‘fy in ; let it lie" 
covered, till the colour has penetrated, and is dccpcnougli 
to yiRu* likeing. If you \vould have it marbled or spotted, 
spvinklb or marble it with wax. 


And 
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And thus you may colour your ivory’ with any other 
colours, if yt)u pre!Jpare them in the manner dircctccK viz, 
with sal-animoniuc*^nd vinegar. r . 


To d^e Ivory ^ or BonCj 'oJ\ a Jyic Coral lied* 

^ • 

Make a lyc of wood-ashes, of vvhiMi take two (jiiarts, 
pefur it in a pan upon one pound of Brasil wood ; to this 
•add one pound of alum, mid two*polinds of copper filings, 
and boil it for half ai^kour; rticn 4akc it off, and let it 
stand : in this put the ivory, or bone ; and the ^longer it 
continuc5«in this li(iiior, the redder it will be. 

To stain Ivory y or Boncy a Black Colour, 

I'ake of litharge i^ick-limc, *ari^qual quantity; 
put them into Tain- water over the -fire,** till it begins to boil. 
In^bis’put the bone or ivory, stirring tjiem well about 
with a stick ; and afterwards, when you see the bone re- 
ccivc the colour,* take th^ pan from the fy e, stirring the 
^onc all the while, till the liquor^i^ cold, • 


To dye Bmie^ a Green Colour, ^ • 

Take a pimful of clean and put |into it a pretty 

large piece of (piick-liiifc,* leaving ^it st) for Uventy-four 
houis ; jxjur it off (Jear ; |he bones ,yo,u intend to dye 
boil in common water, ^.whcij^in alTniv has Jiecn dissolved 
for some tSme ; then scrape them well, and put them into 
the* limc-\^atCT, mixt with verdigrise ; boil them II, and 
then take them oirt to dry : instead (Tf lime-Wijfcr, ypu 
may make of urine, which will answer the same 
purpose. ^ ^ 
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7’o dj/c Bo»(^ or Ivory y ihg Colour of an KmeraU. ' \ 

Put copper-filings into soixie aqua-fortis ; and when it!, 
has done working, jiut in your wrought bouc or ivory, 
kaving it therein for »twchty-four hours ; thciiitakc it out, 
and it^vill he of a pleasant emcrald^coiour. 


T(i dye BoneSi Hedy Jlliie^ or any other Colour, 

First f)oil the bones in alum wMter ; then take quick- 
jinie-wa\pr, or urine j put into it^ Brasil wood, Itckwood, 
or madder, or whatever colour ypq please ; then boil the 
bones, ftr ivory^ thjarein, ^nd it will answer your purpose. 


To viake Horn soft. 


Takk urine, which has been put by and covered for a 
month i in this boil one pound of wogd-ashes, or the 
^shes of vinc-Stalks, two pounUls of quick-lime, ' eight 
ounces of tartar, and ciglfl ounces of salt-; after it is boil"?" 
rd, pour it t]\n)ugl>a ilannel, and filter it thus three times. 
Keep thk lye covered, -and soak the horn ^herein for eight 
davs, and it will he sv>ft. ^ • 


Another. • . 

Takj: wooef-ashes and quick-ftmc; of tliir make 
strong l|c, filter it clear, and bgil the shavings dx chips of 
horn therein, and tlufy will bc^likc ‘a paste ; you may co- 
lour it oJ any colour, and cast or form it in'o any thing 
you please. ' <» - 
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# 

2 j prepare Horn JLcaves i% Imitntion of fT orhnse-ghtil. 

• 

Take of qukk-lime Ofle pound, and litharge of ^silver 
eight ounces j mix with some urine into a paste, and make 
spots with it, in what form or shape you please, on both 
sides of the horn ; when dry, rub olF the powd», and 
repeat this as many limes as you will. Then take vf rmi- 
•lion, vrhich is prepared with size,* fay it all over one side 
of the horn, as also Oti 4hc wobd, te which you^dAign to 
fasten it. 

For raised work, font! the horn in a mould of wl^t shape 
soever : put it by to dry, and with the i/orcsaid paste and 
the vermilion give it the colour then, lay on a clCar glue 
(neither too thick, nor toc^thin) bo4h upon the horn -and 
the wood on which it ^ fixed, and cfose it togctlier ; 
do this work tn a warm place, and let it stand all night ; 
thon cut, or file off, the roughness, pr what is superfluous 
aliout it ; rub it over with a coal, and polish it with tr^oli 
and linseed oil. • # • # • H 

The work made in this manner locks beautiful and 
natural^, and may be used, by fcabim?t-malA?i's, for pillars, 
pilasters, pannels, or &ny other embeliishment injeabinet- 
work. • • /•#’*• 


' • 

Anothci^ Method tojcounietf^eit TortoUe-sliell on Horiu 

Take of good aqua-fortis*two ounces,^ »nd of fine sil-- 
ver one cfrachni ; let tlie silver dissolve, and, after you 
have spotted or inarblv'd y(^ur horn ^with wax, sU^ike the 
solution over it ; let*it dry of itself, and the horn will be, 
in those placfi^ which are free from wax, a brown ^ or 
black colour. Or, • « . 

Lay the wax, all over the horn ; then, with a pointed ' 
skewer, Or iron, draw what you wil^Iaving the figure you 
draw open on the horn ; then pour on the above solution ; 

ItH: 
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let it. stand a little, and, after you have poured it oifi 
either’ scrape ot in^^lt the wax; wipe it^ with ‘a clean rag, 
and polish it. ‘ • ' 

Instead* of the solution of silver, jwi may boil li- 
tharge of silver in a strong lye made of quick-lime, so 
long, till it becomes of a black tincture ; or? instead of 
silvc !',^you may' dissolve lead in aqua-fortis. 

« 

To sohUr Horn togjiUh(i\ a^ter it has been limd ivith pro- 
^ per Foiis or Colours, 

Takbw two pieces of horn, made on pmposc»to meet 
together, cither for handles of knives, razors, or any 
thing else; lay foilsiof wjiiat colour you please on tlic in- 
side of one of the ^iofns, or, iujtoad of foils, painted or 
gilded pap( r, or par^hm^nt ; the other piece iipop 

it; lay a wet linen iitlcf, twice doubled, over- ^he jialgcs, 
and with a hot iron rub it over, and it will close and join 
together as iirm as if made one piece. 


T\(hje Ilpni of a Green , Colour. . 


Tark^ tw'o parts of verdigvisc, one-third part of saU 
ammoniac*: grind llufiu^well .together ; pour ort strong 
while-wine vini5gur, and it will Ije^ tinctmld ’of a pleasant 
green : then put your horn into it, and Jcl it lie therein till 
you see it tinged to^what height of ct^Iour y('u wOuld have 
it. • 


Take* the green shells •of walnuts; put tlicin into a 
strong lie, ^vilh a littU^ vitriol q/id aUfm? and let it boil for 
twi>houf^; lay the horn for two days' in strong vinegar ; 
then pul half^an ounce of verdigrise, grounc/with vinegar, 
into.tho lye ; boil the hu’ii in it, and it will be of a fine 
*green. • ' 


Tn 
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To ^di/e Hom^f a Red Coloir, 

^ Take quick-lime, pour rain-water upon it^ and let it ' 
stand ; pour it ofF clear, and put to*it one quart of clean 
water, and* two ounces of ground Bn;sil-wood ; steep the 
Iiorii therein, then boil it, and you will have a fiRe red, 
if you have soaked it for a ^^hile in aluin-watcf^ pre- 
viously. 


^ To siain Ilorii of a Broun Colour. 

• 

Take quick-lime, slacken it with flrinc, and^ wipe it 
over the horn ; tlien take rcd*currifrs water, wash the 
horn therein, and it will*^urn to*a#gr(^n colour ^ "wipe 
k over again^ with same liinfCjUmd when dry, wash 
it with ly€' ; let it lay therein a whole day, and it will be 
of a line chesnut colour. 


^ To dt/e Horn of amBhie Cohnr. 

Take a brass bowl, and when you*havc made it red 
hot, wipe it ov*.n’ with sal-anugoniac ; tlxeii ,p&ur lime 
water upon if, stir it togclherf ancT you will have a blue 
\v;itcr, in whicli steep honii the linger you let it lie, 
the. deeper will be tlie coloqr* 


Of VARNlSItlXrt, OR JAPANNING *ON WOOiO, 

\ 

A White Vanish, 

TAKE-tcm ounc^ of rectified spirit of wine, ^nc pul- 
verized gum-sandarac two ounces, *aikl clear Venice tur- 

pcntyie» 
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pentii^ two ounces, put them together into a glass, an4 
cover them close with waxed paper and a bl&dder ; then ' 
take a pot withVvater, put it 8n a co^f fire, and when it 
hegios to be warm, put ^ome hiry at the bottom of the 
pot, o*n which set your glass ; then let it bv»il for twp or 
three hours, and tiie *s<in(farac and liirperitiiic will dissolve 
and uyjfe with the spirits: then pour your varnish boiling 
hot tlirpugh a clt an hair doth, and put it up in a clean 
phial for use. This ishn ^excellent varnish, fit to be used ^ 
for varmshing light colDurs, ^as vvliitc^ yellow, green, &c. ; 
‘and such filings as arc silvered or gilded. 


^noihtr^ Varnish Jit to mix*i£ith lied or Dark Colours^ and 
fo japan the Work. 

Take of feefifial spjjits, (tfctir $udi as when poured 
otk gunpowder will fire it ;• or, v/hoa a ii^'cn rag being clipped 
into it, and lighted, will consume it,) one pound ; of clean 
gum-lac,, a quarter of a pound ; grind it fine, and put it 
into a phud, and pour tiic spirits over. i( ; let it stand 
For two days, slii^king it <«)n(:c every hour ; the third day 
hang it over a gvntic ccval-fire, till it is well (liss6lvcd*i then 
strain it througli a hair-bag, and put it up for use. 

tinothrr htc Tjlifnhlr > 

Take of the l)e5fc*pua.of spfrit oncf quart, and calcinpd 
turtaj one p<)und ; let the spirit stand upon the tartar, dose 
coveredj for one day, in i gentU* warnitli ; then pour olF, 
and filtrate it through, a papeiV of <liis take one pound, 
wltltc anther six ounces, saudarac six ounces, gum lac two 
ounces, (the i^inber must bC' picked out of th^ dear pieces) 
grind aH'finc together, put it into a phial or inatrass, then 
*pour ofi it three pounds of the filtrate^ spirit; yom- phial 
puist bc^ut abou^li^lf filled,; tlien shake it .aboutr for an 

hour 
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hour together, anti keep it in the .maftass for days, 
sliaking it (iiice every hour ; when settled, ^pbur it through 
a hair-cloth, and It is lit (of use. 

What sediment remains in the phial, may be’ used in 
making another such quantity of varnish, adding t5 it but 
half tlic quantity of fresh ingredieatff. 


Another lac Varnish, 

Take highly rccti^e^l spirit* of one piht,«gum laO 
four ounces^ sundarac two ounces, white amber %ne ounce,* 
white frpnkinccnse one /^uiicc ; powder these In a stone 
mortar very line, and put tliC!UP, together with the spirits 
of wine, into a pliial or matrass, stopping it vciy close; 
set it in tlic licai; of^thc sun, OrJ in ^winter-time, in a warm 
place, and after it three of fotir days, set it on 

ashes over a «ha'rcoaf lire boil for two hours, and 

whcif ydii see the spirits of a yellowish brown colour, and 
of a thick coiisistencc, pour it hot through a hair-cloth, 
and preserve It in a clea^i phial jor use. 

A Ji' / le or e lea r 1 ac^ Va^'nisli . 

Take guru cilemi, gurii,anime, ’ wdntc franjtinc^nse, and 
white ainbej, of each one di;a^uii ; grind thdrn line ; put 
them into a glass, and Vail them in distjUeS \dncgar : — then 
pour off the vinegar, and ^wash tfie sediment -with clean 
warm water, and it will be of a white* colour; dry it, and 
grind it fine again ; adfl to it one drachifl of gurn «traga- 
canth, two drachms ot ^wliite sugar-candy, both finely 
ground ; put tliem.by'littlcf and little irito ar matrass, where- 
in you have^efore put ivio poumJi^of rectified? spirits of 
wine ; and after you have put all the ingi^dicnts into it, 
shake it for an .hour together ; then- put it. into Bi^balnewtf^ 
:vitf?7^,.ahd wheniit begins to boil, let . it continiJe so for 
two, hours ; then let it cool *; and is cold, fet it stand 

for 
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for tbric <Iays ; decant it off into a clean phial, — stop it 

close, pnd it is then fit for me. Or, • . * 

Take the abc^c specified in^edients ; *1)011 them in vi- 
negar, as directed ; and after you have put to it the gum. 
tragactmth and sugar-candy, take of clear oil of spike, 
turpciTline, one pouivJ, and of Cyprian turpentine six 
ounces; put, them together into a strong niutvass, and set 
it, lUrnTshcd with a leaden ring, into a bath heat ; when 
by th;it heat the turpeiltiiii? is dissolved, add the other iii- 
greiHcnts, finely ground, to^ it ; stir them well together 
with a wooden spatula * and let theni^tand in the balneum ^ 
for thred or four hours ; then take it out, and when cold, 
and ii h»s stood two or t^irce cfays, pour it intd a clean 
phialj and you wilf have a fine vitniish. 

• - ^ 

A fine Vcu'niAi for^Blue, a'ii(l^iil(h^j^!olours, xchich xtill 
make tliem%^ht, like Looking ^ 

If your tabic is to be of a blue colour, paint it first' 
over with indigo and white, ground witl^ oil, and a little 
turpentine ; vvli<?n dry, you may [J!vc it another layer, and 
heighten or deepen it to^your lilqng ; and when this is 
thriroughly dry, varfiish it with the fojiovving v.arnish : 

'Take cicar^Cyprian turpentine half an <^uik:c, sandarac 
one ounce, mastich twh oupces*^ grind the .smuJarac and 
mastich very find ; ihcii take T)il spike two ounces, oil 
of turpentine one onnCc, put them into a glass cuciii bit, 
and dissolve it over heat ; add*to it the pulverized 

gum; s; t the g^.ss, or matraSs, iuK) a pan wit{i water; 
and Jet it^ boil over a slow fire for an hour, artd all will be 
dissolved and unitc^l ;«thcn let®lt ciToli preserve it in a 
■phiiil, weh stopped, for use. 

When youiiise it; first wipe your painted tabic, and 
dean»it from dust; then take some fine, and light, smalt 
m a cujf, or upon a jilate, according to ydiat quantjty your 
piece requires ; ter|ip^r it with the above varnish, and, 

wdth 
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with a large hair pencil, glaze it as (Jiiiik as you tan all 
over ; let it^ dry iji a clean place that is free froii| dust, 
which will be in about three Jiours time ; tbpii glaze it over 
again j the oftenor*you repeat it, the brighter will bef your 
U^hle ; and if you will have it of ari exceeding fine lustre, 

glaze it over twelve Or fifteen tinges. 

• 

A ChXwQ^C^ Vimiish for all Sorts of tolvurs. 

^ ‘ Put into a matrass a pint of spirits of wine, one ounce 
of gum anime, two bunccs of . masticli, two ^punc^s of 
sandarac or juniper gum, powdered finely together in a 
mortar ; Ihen put them together into the matrassf close it 
up, and hang it, in hot weather, in the stin for Ivvcntvjfour 
hours, or so long over a slow fire, till the gum is dissolved, and 
the spirits are tinctured ; filter it tbroygh a clean cloth, 

. and keep it in^ a jAki'^do^sed iip.j^^ou may mi^ with It 
what (;ohj*ir*you please,; for red, use vermilion ; for black* 
use lamp-black, or ivory black ; for blue, use indigo, and 
, wdiite ; Prussian blue, or smalt, and white lead, &c. 


llow •varnish Chairs^ Tables^ ami other Fin'miare^ to 
vnifate Tortoise-shlll ; so as not to lie defaced Oil or 
spirituous LiqUors, 

9 V 

First lay a lac varriisJi.ovCr tlic work, ai you have been 
instructed above ; then lay"* it over again wit^i red-tcad and 
ycllow-pihk, well griftind an^ mixe^ ftp with the said Jac- 
varnish. You may do k twite or three tiiifes over, letting 
it thoroughly every time btfore you repeat it : after 
which, rub it with Vuslics,^ sucl\ as the joiiicrs and 

cabinet-makers use. . - f • 

Tiien takeViragon’s blood, which is a rcd^gum; beat it 
very fine in a mortar, and tempftr it with this vawiisb ^ if 
you would be very jiice, strain it through a fine hait-clotli, 
and put it up in a phial for use. Tht Itngcr it stands, th9 

finer 
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finer tjlie colour be. With this, you may shade oyer 
your table, or other work, in the best rnannei; you can ; if 
you ov.er-clou(l\(t again, vou must havea darker shade: and 
to deepen your shades, you may adtf to your varnish a 
little fvofy-black, umber, or indigo ; anctwork tl^e colottrs 
togetlier according Ue tho best Of your judgment. When 
you have done your work, and it is thoroughly dry, take ‘ 
some pumicc-stone, and make it red hot, and beat it tp a 
fine powder; with this,,a«d rushes soaked in watcr,^ 

rub it jiinooth, and, afterwards, w^th a clean woollen rag- 
Holding K over a gentle heat, give it -five orsix more coats 
of varnish ; but be careful it be not heated too much, lest 
it should blister, apd spoil your Work : — after it is tfioroughly 
dfy,.taji.c tin-ashes, f. e. putty, and stVect oil, and, with 
the rough side of i^panis^i leather, polish it ; and give it 
the iinishing streke«^\vith someS^-asnes and the palm of 
your hand, wiping has gain^'^a fine justre. 

From tills direction the artist will make furthev improve- 
ments. 


A very fivx Indian Farnuh, 

Take four or liVe quarts of such good spirits that, when 
you light, a spoonful, m^II Gansimie Jn flames, and leave 
nothing behind. Having’ this ready ; take gum-lac, beat 
it fine, and pui it <to the spirit iilto a phial or matrass ; let 
the spirit be 'four fingers higli above the gum close the 
glass, by tying a trclifc bladder over it ; then put it on a 
hot sand-bath,*’ and let it stand till the spirit apd .gumarc 
well united and boiled; but be fareful to see whether yon 
perceive^ any hubbies* rise to Ulie fbp«of the glass, for aA 
soon as you perceive them, you mUst take needle, and 
prick the blaUdcr, in order to give it vent ; else your glaSs 
will'be ni danger of bursting. 

After ^hich, filter it through a filtering paper -into ano- 
ther glass, and ke/J) close stopped for use. 
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If you would use this varnish with colours, let th\un be 
first ground with r(fctificd spirits ; arid temjjpr as much of 
thcih as you have present ocAsion for with#ic tarnisli ; lay 
it on your work, and when you think you have laid your 
vanish thick enough, polish it, when dry, ^with f)utch 
rushes ; thcj] give it a second polish \ffilh tripoli and sweet 
’ oil ; afterwards give it another layer, (Jr two, of cieafi var- 

niali, 'and it will be fine,* and answer the purpose. 

• • 

_ • 

To japan with Goldy Glass, or amj other MdaUic ^panphs. * 

First lay on your work with lac -varnish/, th^n grind 
Colognc-cuilh and gamboge witfi the satire ; this varnish 
must be bright and clear ; with tl\psc colours lay your work 
once or twice over : ij*^ry, an(> tjjcn varnish it ov*cr, ' 

aiid sift on the (/r whaWer else jou design it 

for. If y^ur \?ork or table is larg^lay the varnish on one 
place after another ; for the varnish will dry in one part be- 
^tbre you have done sifting over another. After you have 
sifted your Work 311 overhand it*is thoroughIy*diy, then 
give it twelve or fifteen layers oncife of clc9r varnish, after 
which, Smooth and polish it, as dirccJtcd^ * 


Avery fine Varni^kfor a Fiolur. 

• • • 

'fo do this in the best ifianner, ytju must have three 
glasses before you : iiAhc first, putipf^ilic finest gumrlac: 
eight ounces, sandarag three •or four ounctis, both very 
finely pulverized ; upon, this pouf of the best rectified spi- 
rit of wine, so. much^ tiH it Stands four jnehes above the 
ingredients: when dissolV<;d, strain it through a cldth, and 
place it, closecl'*up in a still place, to settle ; in»a few days, 
the top will be clear, which you ait: to decant off ai\o- 
ther gla^s, and pTese^gre it from dust. * 


VOL. 1. . 
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Irmhc second glass, put of dragon’'s blood five ounces, 
and of red w4od three ounces ; mak^ a soltHtion and ex- 
tract 6f them, With the same spirit of. wine. 

In^thc third glass, dissolve of colophony^ i. e. common 
resin, three ounces, aloes two ounces j and when flic 
whole is extracted, then pour the ingredients of the tliree 
glasscTi into one, stop them up, and let them settle ; tlien 
pou^'ofF what is clear at top, and* filter the rest througii.a 
brown paper. If you find the varnish too thin, exhale U 
a little* o^cr a gcx^tle hcatj'Und yon will have a fine red vavr 
nish, which will gild pewter, and be of an excellent com- 
positiop fpi* yarnishirig of vipliiits, Jcc. r 

• o 

t’ 

c . ^ > 

A choice Varnish isrhich cannot he hurt hy ^wcL 

% ' ‘ c t. \ 

Take of co^al, a^jn^ch a5r=y«;;^r‘»!.asc, beat it fine, p.ut 
it into a glass, and pour'highly rectified spii'lt of ^ wine over 
it, four inches high ; then close the glass with a bladder; 
set it for' twenty-four hours in a warm oven, for the gum to 
dissolve ; uftcr which, p'at the glass in' balneo marue till 
the spirits and the copal t'lre incorporated. 

< t 

t 

" ^ , A good VarnhJ^fov Paintuigs. 

Beat up the white of in egg, with a dis.^olvcd piece of • 
white sugar-candy, (about the *bignc§s of a filbert) and 
half a tca-spoonfej of bi‘and5, till it becomes a froth ; then 
let it settle foj? a little whilc,<>and, jvith the dear liquid, var^ 
nish over your picture ; it is better than any other varnish, 
since it may be easilj washc^«ofF ^gain, when the picture 
wants dcaning, and be done afresh. * 

k 

• ' yJ Jin^ marblihg on Wood, or japanning. 

Taiw of the best transparent ycH<Sw amber what quan- 
tity you please ;(Wat it to a powder ; put it into a clean 

cnicible 
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•crucible that is glared within ; let it melt over a ^ntlc 
charcoal fire*;* and»stir it wqjl, to keep it Rom burning; 
then pour it upon -a smooth clean marble table, let it 
cool, .and beat it again to powder. Take afterwards \:lean 
turpentine, and, in a glass, warm it in % .<;and heat ; put into 
.it the beaten ^mber ; let them simmer, vind dissolve gently 
together, till they arc of a consistence fit to be used with a 
pencil ; strain them through a cloih, .and you will have the 
Wiest varnish possible ; and although it bef of a brownish 
colour, yet when hud (ftij it has a fine Clear gloss. % * 

The colours wherewith you are to marble, arc the fol- 
lowing ; hfmp'-l}Iack, browh-red, .ochre, vermilion,* which 
are to be gmimd with linseed oil ; and wRitc lead, ground 
with oil of almonds, • • 

For a white ; lay yAir fis^fegFOiiKd \vi4h linseed oil, and 
if Jtherc are anyJiol^X iRe*wood, jiJtUicin up with chalk 
tcmpcr(;d \^\th size/ For a black ground, lay it first with 
lamf)-black and size ; when the ground is dry, mix the 
ycnnilion with the above described varnish, and with a 
hair pencil lay it on with jfti even and quick ^anS ; repeat 
this tlircc or four times till it is bright and ffnc, and lay the 
varnish, by itself, over it twice, or time® ; tlicn mix your 
other col<i^irs with the varnish, in an oystcr-sheH| orin lit- 
tle cups ; itnd with them marble iijjRnllie ground you have 
^)rcparcd, in Iimtation of thing you p[|ea5^. 


Jine Gold Vurnhh^ you may ^ild any siU 

vervd or tinned Artkles^ with mch Lustre as if done " 
•ipitli Gold, , .% 

^ Take of tha finest gum-lac, in grains, eight ounces; 
of clear gum safidarac two ounces ; dragon^s blood, one 
ounce and a Jialf ; colophony, or bfack resin, one opndc 
and a half; b.cat ail ^together into powder, .and put 4, 
into a pipkin with a quart of higlilj^rcctificd spirit 

y ^ , of. 
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of vifiCf which is strong chough to^ fire ^un-powder ; 
•put it into aK^nd bath, ajjd let it* remain until it is 
dissolved as mqcli as possible ; then tel it cool ; strain it 
through a cloth, into a glass, so as to separate the dross 
that might have b^n ui the ingredients. This varnish 
you may lay on every thing that has been silvered or. 
tiling, three* or four tiiucs, and it will ;*cscmb!c the 
brightest gold. If y^ii ^vould have the gold-colour still 
higher^ you only adcf about two grains of turmeric; 
two* grains of the tfest hepatic *atoes, and one grain of 
the finest dragon’s blood, boiling them up, and straiii' 
ing tlirdugh a cloth into i^nothef glass. • 

Wh^n you w^uld use it, set the glass into any vessel 
full of water/over •a gentle charcoal fire, in order to make 
the* varnish ; it Is also to warm the work, 

before you begin l(4.S6<;1iish it.* 


OF tfORAL WORK. 


Tomdk^^d Coval Branches^ Jor the EynbellUhmcnt of 
^ {Jrotfos* ‘ 

C *0 

Take clear resins and dissolve it in a brass pan ; to 
one ounce thcroaf ^dd twA draclfins of the- finest ver- 
milion ; wfieci you have stirred. thciW well together, and 
have chose your twigs ‘and branches, peeled and dried, 
'take a penc.l and. paint t^ese. twigs all over, whilst 
the- cctiTiposilion is warm, and shape them in imitation 
'of natural ,corat, out of a black-thorn ; ryticn done, hold'' 
it, over a gentie cOals fire ; turn the branch with your 
hand about, and it will make it all over smooth and 
even, ^s if poli|^»cd. * 

In 
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In the same manner you may, withT white lea\ pre- 
pare white ; *311(1 \frith lamp-black, blac'k cyal. • * 

A gentleman m%y, at litfle expence, h/iild a grotto of 
glass cinders, wliich may be easily had, pebbles or pieces 
of large flaiit, and embellish it with such counterfeit .coral, 
pieces of looking-glass, oyster, muscJle, and snail shells, 
moss, pieces of chalk, ore, kc. A% to the cenmt to 
bifid them together, you have directions how to prepare 
under the article of cements. 


PART 
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•PART VII. 


THE ART OF 
( 

pnEPJBIXC,’ COWUBS FOR PAINTER, S', 

' WITH SI VAR^i; M^THqpf OF^IILDING, &C. 


OF m.VE COLOURS. 

( 

u 

7o 'ma/tPy or prepare^ Ul(ramarint\ 

T VIJF/ Inph lazuli, y»id Cikine it in a crucible on &l 
charcoal fire, and ciutqch it in vinegar. Rcj)eat this 
twice over ; then grind it on a fine hard stone to an iiiipaK 
pablc powder. Wljf n thus gi\ und, tiikc while resin, pitch, 
new wax, masjich anci turpentine, of c^ich six ounces ; 
frankincense and linseed oil, of each two ounces^ let tlicm 
dissolve together over a gcntl<i file ; stir tliem well with 
a ivoodcfi spatula, *in order to unite theiiii together ; then 
pour them into clean water, continually stirring themj 
take tliein out, and pr^scr\'e the mass, from dust, for 
•use-* , 

Wheixyou prepafc^your ultramaiine,^takc twenty ounces 
of the above masS to each pound of the pulverized lapis 
' laxulu 
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iazidi The mass you are to dissolve before a gcntlV heat, 
by degrees ill a pip^n, and fling tlic powdcainto it by little 
and little, whilst it, is dissolving; after yo/r powdoc is all 
in, and well incorporated, then pour it into a pan with cold 
water, and form it into little tents or drops ; but to pre- 
vent its sticking to your fingers, you nfust anoint them with 
linseed oil ; these tents or drops you hre tp put ag^g into 
frCsh cold water, for fifteen days, shifting the water every 
Blither day. • • • ^ * 

Then lake and put them into clean, earthen, well 
glazed cup or bason, and pour warm water on thAu; when 
that is <^)Id, pour it ofF,tand put fresh warm water to it; 
this you arc to repeat until the tdits or djjops begin to dis- 
solve, which will then turn tlie water ipto a blue cnlour. 

When the water jis of, a fine b^ic tincture, and ;;old, 
tjien decant that inf^^ar^tl^cr clcan^carthCn cup or bason, 
and ppur^ moiT^^tfm water updn'^'flic rcMiiaining tents ; 
when tliat also is coloured, decant it oflF and pour fresh 
on, repeating this until the water receives no more 
tincliirc. •’ ^ • 

Let the tincture waters stand^for twe»ty-four hours to 
sc'ttlc, ^fter which you will observe a' gr«asincs 3 on the 
surface ; which, togcrtier with the water, you are to pour 
off’ gently, and J)Ut fresh cleitin 4y:|fcr upon thosediment, 
mixing it well together, an4 Straining it through a fine 
hair sieve into a clean bcgvl; the ^icvft \v\ll attract some 
of the slimy or grcai^ mattw that miglij. othti*wise remain 
therein; so, after yoii^have,washe(l your^ sieve, and re- 
peated thS same thing with th^ next sediment, straining 
it through with clear \^"ater| three times successively, then 
let it settle ; pour bfF the water an^ Jbt it dry ^of itsejf. 
Thus you will jiave a fine ultrainarine! 


Another 
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AiiLther McilmU iess Trouhlesome^ 

• 

Calcine the lapis latuli in a crucible; then grind It 
very fine on a porphyrvi Mi:c up the powder with a 
paste made of wax, pitch, mastich, turpentwic, and oil ; 
.111(1 felly, wash tlie paste w^ell in clear water^ to se- 
parate the colouring part from the rest, which preci- 
pitates to tlie hottoni in the form of a subtile, bcau^ 
r.iful,^ Hluc^ powder, c ® « 

To know whether it be pure, if you buy any ready 
made ; put a little of it in a small crucible, and on heating 
it red hot, if tlic powder feceps its colour, it is undoubtedly 
gcnuiiuf: on the coijtrary, if any change be perceived, or 
any. black spots ajipair,. it is «eithca; spurious, or adtil- 
temted. k \ , 


To prepare a cxirioiis blue Colour^ Utile inferior to Ultra* 

, marine^ from Blue SmalK 

( i 

Grind your^ suialt very fine, and proceed in every 
respect as yoif have been taught above, in prcpaiing uU 
tramariijc. ' 

t 

To prepifrc a curious l/hie^^Golour from Silver. 

Hammer silvcuihin; ncai it thoroughly, and rub h 
A little over ^ith ,c|Uicksilviir ; then put a little of the 
siiarpest distilled vinegar,, in which you have^ dissolved 
some sal-ammoniac, into a ^k 5 S;,hang the silver slips 
o\«er it, tso .as not to touch the vinegar ; cover it very 
dose, and put it into* a warm place, that the Tunics of the 
vinegar^may raise on t\\% silver a very beautiful blue, ad- 
•hcriiig,to the slips; wipe it olF'into a shell, and hang, 
the silvei' slips over ^ the vinegar agaiii, well cldsed ; re- 
peat this, until all Che silver is corroded. 


Another^ 
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• Another MeUiod. 

Take of the purest silver what quantity you please, 
aiM dissolve it in good aqua-fortis ; then evaporate half, 
and set the glass in h damp and cool ptace, and it will shoot 
into fine crystals ; then decant the flCifd clear fromJt 
tht; crystals into glass plates, and let them stand in a warm 
sj^Iacc until they effloresce, or rurt into a flour ; then grind 
them with as much cl^ar amnufniac# set them together in 
the open air, until you see the muss become of^a,blue or 
greenish juic ; then put thVm together into a cuciirbitc with 
a large head to it, and sublimcf them. ^ After this, grind 
the silver that is left at the bottom of the matrass with 
fresh ammonia, and|SiibIiqie it a* b<jfore ; this repeat until 
ajl the line blue is *'tjScn dry anef preserve it. It is u 

fine and lit to bc'iisJU in the most curious 

painfings. 

• natter Mclhod^ ^ ^ 

^I'ake of the finest silver as^ much cW you will; and 
dissolve it in <’!car acjua-fortis, in qwantjty US little as pos- 
sible ; when it is dissBlvcd, evaporate, and the silver will 
remain «t tlic hdUom ; poafr^ovair it some sdl-»ammon!aC 
mixed with ^liarp white-wiije* vinegar ; let it settle and 
turn clear ; then pour o!^4he vinegar, *anit keep the sedi- 
ment :it oiic bottom 4\)r a month, well <:losed up, to pre-» 
vent the least evaporation, and you will find- a very curiouft 
blue coiouV . 


To prepare a Blue Colour from Verdigri^e. 

Take sal-ammoniac and verdigrise, of eafli six ounces; 
mix tliem well together with aqua-kali, into a pasje, ‘put^ 
tliis into a phial, ailH stop it close ; Ict^t stand fqr several 
days, and you will have a fine blue colcAir. 


Another, 
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Ta*ke sal-ammoniac one part, verdigrise two parts, bdat 
them both to a powder, Und mix tlicm with a little white 
lead i ^hen incorporate them together with aqua -kali ; put ' 
them into a glass, and close it well j put the glass afterwards 
in a loaf, and bake it in a Soaker’s oven ; as soon as the loaj^ 
is bakc^ enough, youi; colour will be ready. Or, 

Tak^ (Quicksilver two parts, sulphur three parts, sal-am- 
moniac four parts ; mix and bcatf all well together ; temper 
them with watcr^ put thein in a well glazed pipkin into a 
furnace, over a coal fire, and when you see a blue smoke 
arise, take it off anti let U cool ; then break the utensil| 
and you will find a fine sky-blifl;/' j^ot V nlike ultramarine. 


To prepare Blue Tornisel, or Turnsol, a beautiful Colour, 

• Take sloes, ♦before they are fvll ripe,* beat them into a 
paste, which pile in a dean earthen pan ; take another 
earthen pan, jAit iptont a quart of water, three oifnccs of 
quick-liipe, and a quarter of an ounce of verdigrise, and one- 
fifth of saliainmoniac ;JeKhc5ef flings soak in the wttcr until 
it is tinctured ol" a green colour. ^ In twenty-four hours the 
lime and verdigrise wm be sunk •to the bottom, then decant 
off the water through a cloth, <nto aiA)thcr carthi?n vessel , 
add to it the paste of sloes, .and Ipt it gently boil over a 
slow tire ; when cold, it will be of a fine sky Blue ; then 
pour that liquid into a clean tlprough a cloth ; set it 
oi» ashes*; and when it begins to be of a thkkish substance, 
then put it up in a bladder, and hang it ug to dry. You 
may aljo dip clean soft li^ien rags into it; dry them in the 
•'shaefe ;• and when dry, repeat it again for three or four 
times ; these presewq in paper ; and you have oc- 

■ casion 
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cilision to use it, soak one of these ra^ in a little fair 
water, and you wilHiavea beautiful blue coteur. ^ 

. ^ Blue of Egg-shells. 

^ Take eggshells, calcine them'in a* crucible, beat them 
to a fine powder ; put that into a cop{>6r vessel, anj} ^our 
viitegar over it ; which set into horse>dung for a month, 
.-jgd you will have a delightful blob.* * 


To make Venetian Sky-hluc. 

^ • 

Takk of quick-lime one pound, mix«nd work it with 
sharp white-wine vinegar into dough ; let it stSnd for 
half an hour, and vjien -js^d, pout ijiorc vinegar to it, 

, in order to make it 'i f ft ;*wlicn danf% ^addlo it two ounces 
of good j^Y^^n^.ccF^indigo ; mix them well together ; set 
it into a glass vessel for twenty days under horse-dung, 

* after which time see whether it is of a fine colour ; if not, 
set it again, as long as^ before, in the dung, sind<t will then 
come to its perfection. 

t 

Priissitm 

* Take any animal matjg^s, •such as bloo^* the raspings 
of horn, clippings of skinsf, &c. &c^ and convert them 
into a black coal, hf heatiifg tlien^ iii^a covered vessel, 
together wjth an equal, weiglit of alkali.— tLixiviatc this 
coal in wafter ; then strain dt, and evaporate to a degree 
of strong concentratioiK Tbis lixivium^ is then to be gra- 
dually admixed tb a solution of two ounces of mirtlal vi- 
triol, and four •ounces of alum, when a bluish deposits 
will be formed, which is rendcrod more intenscljj blue, 
by treating it with marine acid. Manufacturers procoed*on * 
a much larger scale, 
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Ot’ SEVERAL rfED COLOURS. 

Lakr^ or Laque. " 

C • 

A BEAUTIFUL rf (I coloitr was originally pfepaiCd from 
gum-liura or. laque^ which has given the name of lukf^ 
io ill} such colouring substances as are capable of attacli- 
iiig thcmscives to the c*arth of alum, and of being preeT- 
pitatci the form ’of a red po*\v^cr. Several such co- 
louring substances have been cu|ployed, v{z. madder, log- 
wood, Brasil-wood, kermes, ami cochineal ; bui the last 
is the principal Oiic employed, concerning which we shall 
now treat. ^ ® . 

Take iw/y ounceg of coclnnesl, arlf' boil them gently in 
a quart of water ; the*soKiti^ through paper, and , 

adding two ounces of pearl-ash dissolved in hnif a pint of 
warm water, filtered also through paper. Make a solution 
of two ounces of alum in a considerable quantity of water, 
(three pints al^least) Add Ihis^kittcr solution to the for- 
mer, gradually,^ so longcas any ebullition appears to arise; 
wash the red-colovrcd precipitate from the salts, in several 
quantities of fair water, and afterwards filter it through 
paper, aifd pieservc tire ^owdei* for use. On, ” 

Boil three p/)uiids of the Tasgings of Brasil-wood with ' 
three pounds^of coiwciion salt •in three gallons of water ; 
filter the hot liqfioj through flannA, nild add to tliis a 
w^arm solution® of £\e pounds , of ralum in four gallons of 
water. Now, dissolve, or have ready dissolved, three- 
pounds of the best pearl-ash «f a gallon and a half of wa- 
tA’, amHillor it also; and put tire liquor to the other, gra- 
dually, till tjie whole colour is precipitated If it be pur- 
ple^inslead of red, add a* fresh quantity of alum till a scar- 
let hue is produced 5 and then proceed with the sediment 
as in tiift former y'acle. By the addition of half a pound 
^ of 
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of seed-lac to the. solution of pearl-ash btforc it is filtered, 
a lake will be piod*ccd that will stand wclU both in water 
and oil, but is no't so traiAparent in oilgas without the 
secd-lac 

•Tho lake from BrasiUwood may be also made hj add- 
ing half an punce pf Spanish anflttp each pound of the 
wood ; but the aiiotto must be dissolved in the solutipn of 
p(?arl-asli. • 

. A beautiful lake comes fronft jOhina, but it dodfe not 
work readily with oilsi^ or wator ; it^is however toUl!y so- 
luble in spirits of wine, and may be used in nicc*p/cccs of 
art. , N 


To extract Lake from Scarlet JVvoL * 

. Take clean ribwt six Pr se^en^galldns, dissolve 

therein as^^xiuch'^fii^/t-ash as will maA:C it a good sharp lye, 
liltratc it thl^bugh a felt, or flannel bag, to make it very 
dear ; in this put the scarlet wool ; let It boil well in a 
kettle, till It is vrfiite aggin, aiulthc lye lyis (^traded all 
the colour ; then pour it again through ^clean felt or rag, 
and sqticczc out the wool ; then take two pounefs of alum, 
let it dissolve in Avatci*, and pour it in the coloured lye ; stir 
it well together,* and it williCurd|g and turn of* '*1 lflk:k con- 
sistence ; po«r it again into a dean bag, and the lake will 
remain in the bag, hut flfljlyc will ruu'cldhr from it ; and 
in case it» should still run cqjoured frJjat it, ^^ou must let it 
boil with a little of the dissolved allim, which will wholly 
curdle i^t^nd keep the lake back. 

When the lake is in tliys manner in the bag, pour dear 
water over it, in order to ^lear it from* the akmi that may 
still remain nn it ; ^akc a flat cake of plaster of Paris, or 
chalk; then strain the lake tlncugh a papei*conc that has 
a small opening at the point, in little drops, or tcnls, <iipoi4 
it ; and -when dry, •put them. up for use. 

• \ You 
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You must observe, that in case the liquor should fall 
shorlf in boilirlg the wool, you must ^recruit with •Wann 
water.* % * 

If jou can get the parings of scarlet cloth, you will save 
yourself much trouble, by only boiling them in the lye, 
and proceeding as ha's been directed. This luSt method is 
practised by the Frchfch, in preparing their beautiful colour 
called Carmine. 

. f 

r • r . . 

To make Jinc Vermilion. 

TAKK^two parts of quicksilver, and one-third of suI-f 
phur ; put them into a pipkin, and melt them together ; 
when c(rid, grind it »wcll upon a stone, and put it into a 
glass, which bcforc-haud has be^m laiu over with a coating 
of lute an inch tliiclc ; d-hen mafec c<Vjn of clay, for the 
glass to stand in ; set tins on a trivet, oV^Hl slo^' fire j put 
a cover of tin, with a little hole in the middle, upon the 
glass, and lute it all round : put an iron wire through the 
hole, to stir it about; augment ypur fire' by degrees, and 
watch your glas55r carefully ; (for you will see a coloured 
smoke proceed ^ from tiic matter in the glass) ; keep on 
augmenting your fire, till you see the smoke become of a 
red ciiiusoR Colour, the;ii it is Enough ; take it off the fire ; 
let it cool, and ^ou will havt fine vermilion: 

Before you use it to^ paint orivritc with, take as much 
vermilion as ydu w^ii^^aiid grind it wo!l with good white- 
wine, on a stqnc, aiul, afte/ that, with the whites of 
eggs ; add a little hepatic ajocs to it, and make il wp into 
little cakes ; when dry, put then^ by /or use. When you 
usCb them^ grind oi' dilute them with Clear pump water, 
and a little white of eggs j and if it will not Sow readily 
* from the pen, ‘mix a little jny rrh with it. 
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How to purify Vermilion.^ 

The vermilion being made of mercury and! sulphu|^, the 
impurities which it has contracted from those minerals 
must be separated, and this is done in the following man- 
ncr: « • • 

Grind the pieces of vermilion with water, upon a stone, 
.''T^d put them on giazed plates to* 3ry ; iJien pour urine 
upon them, and mix Uiem thofougWy witli it, so tl\at it 
may swim over^^it; let it thus stand, and, whcn*tlrc ver- 
milion is settled, ^ pour tjiat urine, and put frejh upon 
it ; let it stand all night ; repeat this four# or five days suc- 
cessively, till the vermilion is well cleansed ; then pbur the 
white of eggs over itt mi^it up therewith, and stir it well 
together with a spvfula^f* wood, ^<f leP it stand again; 
when settle:^!, off, and put fresh on ; repeat this 

three or foVn^times, covering your vessel every time close, 
to keep the dust from failing into it, which else would 
diminish the beauty of t^e colour : when you would use 
this vermilion, dilute it with gunujwater. 

Grind vermilion in the urine of a* child, •or in spirits of 
wine, and set it to dry*in the sun. ^ 

If you would have the verftiili^ruof a high tolour, and 
I free from a black hue, put jnto the spirits, or urine, a 
/ittle saffron, and grind your vermilioja Witli V. 


^ To make a Jine^Pui'ple Coloifr. 

Melt one pound o^ tin >^after which put two ounces 
of warm <iiucksilver*to it ; stir them together, tilt it is i*i 
amalgam ; th^j} take sulphur and sal-ammoniac, of each 
one pound ; grind fine, and mix it up with tfic amalgam, 
in a stone mortar or wooden bowl ; put it into a glass ^ 
which is well coatdQ with clay, and spt it, first< over a 
gentle fire, augmenting it by degrees, sf» as to keep it ii^ 
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one imifornx mdtion ; stir the matter with a stick, and; 
when you pcj^^cive it to be of a yellow colour, take it off 
the firje ; let it ^ool, and you^will havd a fine gold coloiir, 
besides a beautiful purple. 


'C0L0URS^XrikA<lTED FROM FLOVr ERS, Ac. ^ 

•Ic 

Jlowjo^tract Yellaw^ V^iolety an^otfuir Colours. 

PiiFifARi a middling diarp lye from lime, or pot-ash ;• 
in this Jpoil the flioweis, or leaves, of single colours, over 
a slotv fire, till the tincture of the flowcis is quite extract- 
ed, ‘which •you 4nay know wli^r^^ic t'aves turn pale, and 
the lye is of a fine 'i’his i;?^^^;;y£.,aftcrwards into, 

a gla/cd pipkin or pan, and boil it a little, hi some 

alum ; then pour the lees ofF into a pan witli clean \vat(. r, 
and YOU will see the colour prccipitato ^o the hotUnu ; let 
it settle well ; *thcn pour that \’yater off, and add fresh ; 
repeat this till the powdef is entirely cleansed fvom^thc lye 
and alum ; and thft freer it is thcrciiom, tlic finer will be 
your cslou);. The sediment, js a line lake, which sprc\ul 
upon linen cloth, on cTean^tile^ iq the sbade^ to dry. 

You may dfry jrour colours mpoii a plate of plaster of 
Paris, or, for«wanj;^^ that, on a piecx of chalk j either of 
them will do to dry*lSkc colours quicker than the method 
ab<»vc. * * 1 * 

'To the receipt for extracting the tinctures from flowers, 
leaves, herbs, and plants, by ^islillfition, whicJi has been 
already ‘‘in.scrtcd; add, that it will be /ulviscahJe to 
preserve thc<. first droppings that full in tiie receiver, by 
the^jnseftyes, as they yieMd the finest and most beautiful 
colour.* Care must lilso be taken, not, to bruise the tender 
leaves of tlic fitjiWCfs, else the coarse juice will distil 
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along with the tincture, and make It of an unpleasant 
hue. Such leaves ^at are firm and strong require not 
that care. 


Kunkel's Method of extracting tie Colours from 

• * FlozirrSf &V. . • ^ , 

Take highly rectified spirits of wine, and pour it qver 
a herb, or flower ; and, if the leases df th(Nplants are large 
and coarse, cut them sipaih but ftavethe leaves of flih^crs 
whole : as soon ^ the spirits are tinctured, and both co- 
lours of ap cqu^tint*, pit them together; but if they 
differ, set each apart by itself ; *after which, distil the 
spirits of wine from It to a very little, so as to takd it off 
the cucurbit, and pu^ it inV? a cfiina tea saucer, a glass 
cup, or a small matjxss, Jinl so let jt evsiporatc over a 
t>Iow fire till to some thickness, or, if you will, 

quite dry: tiiis *most be done very slowly, on account of 
the tenderness of the colour. 

• Some flowers will change these colours «and« produce 
quite different ones, and this the bjpe flower* are modt sub- 
ject to ; to prevent which, one must ho vej*y stow and care- 
ful in distilling them. 'There is never so much trpuble 
with any ythcr coloured flowers blue one8,®and yet 
{here is seldom* obtained a Lluc* colour from flowrers, to 
the satisfaction. The whole t matter depeAds chiefly upon 
care : practice will be the bestinstructor^''^! ^ 

By this method one may plainly see whs^' flowers or 
plants arc fi(»/or use ; for, by only infusing some in a little 
spirits of wine, it will soon jhew what colours they will 
produce. , • * * * • 

• • 

* This direction 'is far frotn clear: it seems that tffb herbs and 
flowers are separately put in spirits; bJt the inlx^ing of thcHa K 
incorrect. A</. 


VOL. I. 
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OF YELLO\i^ COLOtilS. 

Time Naples^ Yellow* 

"[’AKii: twelve oimccs white lead, one ounce of aliun, 
ono-o^incc of sal-ammoniac, and three ounces of diapho-' 
retie antimony ; put them into an unglazcd pipkin, and 
expose them in a iMro^#ratc iicat for tlic space of eight 
horns, 'fluis will a ^cautiful ycHpw be obtained, such 'as 
thc’afeiJi'LS of Italy term Giallolino. 

/ '**■ 

• » 

^ Masticot^ or Massicot. 

c 

Take any quantity oPwhite lead put it into a crucible, 
and ex post it «to degree ^ ^eattethat will turn it yel- 
low, wlijch mav be exactly asceitain^l^^lnspcctiou only 

. ; 

Orange Colour. 

y ( ^ / 

Bohh four oi/nccs of the best Spanish anotto, and one 
pound of peavl-ash, .for'the space of half an hour, in one 
gallon of water. ‘ Strain the tincture, and mix it gradually 
with ‘li volution of a ppun^ and a half of alum to six 
quarts of water, desisting \^hcn no ebullition ensues, 
'treat the sediment as is usuaj*m preparing lake, and diy 
it in sej^uare bits, ^>*^found lozenges. ^ 


OF GREEN colours' 

t 

i * w 

^ / How to make good Verdigrise. 

Fa k;e of sharp vinegar as much cs you will, of clean 
copper flakes pound, salt three quarters of a pound, 
• red 
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red tartar eight ounces, sal-ammoniac two oynces, leaven 
twelve ounceJ ; beat, what ij^to be beaten, to a line pow- 
der, and mix the whole with the vinegar Veil together ; 
put it into a new well-glazed pan ; cover it with a lid,* and 
lute it with clay; then bury' it for gightcen or twenty 
/lays in horse dung, lake it out ag^in ; pour off the 
vinegar gently, and you will have good verdigrise. 


^ jdnot/ui^i 

Take a well-glazed pai\ or pot, and put into it^good 
sharp vinegar ; then take thin copgcr filings, a pretly large 
quantity ; put them into a crucible, and sti the same into 
the pan with vinegar, so that the^ vinegar may not touch 
the copper; then lufle thp^ovev of Lbe j>an ivcll with 
( lay, to keep out Ih/ ait"*; ^ut the into horse dung, 
or into ^ pla^, for twenty-five days ; then take it 

out 'again, and'bpenit, and you will find the verdigriso 
hang to the copper filings ; scrape the verdigrise off with 
a knife, and let it fall into <he vinegar ; aftei^whlfch, close 
up the pan again as you did befor# ; put it^into the*dung, 
or a warTn place, and thus repeat it *tiIUthe*copper is all 
consumed : the verdigrise will settle at the bottcnii (f the 
pan, wliioii, after you have gently ^^red off the* vinegar 
iiom it, you mSy put up fqi;us€. 


• • • V 

Another easier Method to make Verdigrise. 

Take a copper kettle, or bowl, and put into it good 
sliarp vinegar; set it in»the*iieat of the ,sun to dry, and 
you will have lin^ verdigrise ; after yoq have takeif it out* 
*of the kettle, or bowl, you may pour on more v^iegar, and 
repeat it as often as you think proper. '4 , 
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• To ^lakc fine Vcfdigrisc Dyers^ 

Far ST, take four pounds of tartar, two pounds of salt, 
one pound of copper-aslics, one pound and a half of 
;:^oo() vinegar ; they. take a crucible, or an cmglazcd pan ; 
take' a handful of tartar, and fiing it into the crucible, also 
one«handfuI of salt, ^nc^a handful of copper-ashes ; fling 
in all, one aftef another, Ull the crucible, or pan, is fu^! , 
tlicft Moyr on the vin?Jgar, and stfr ft well together, till the 
idgi'cnients arc thorouglily mo^st, and arc turned of a 
black colour ; cover the^pan, and lute it close with clay, 
to prevent tlie iir coming to it ; put it for a fortnight, or 
three weeks, in hot horse dung, and you will have a good 
vcftligrise^ If^YQ?i Vould liav/i it Jiry, hang it up in a 
bladder, in the ah.. ^ Or, 

Take vinegar in which has been steeped Sxiuie copj)cr, 
and one pound of Salt ; ini)c the salt with so much vinegar 
as to make it of a consistence ; then j)ut it into a copper 
vessel ; close it up, und^set it w a darnp place ; and after 
it has stood some davs, <.you will have a good vevdigrisc 
Or, ' . " 

T ake an old copper kettle or copper boiler, and scower 
it clean with sand ; thTit take ^vinegar and honevf of eac li 
an equal ([lu^ntity ; mix thei\j ^together, hnd strike ilie. 
mixture all v'ver th/' inside ; (hen take suit, and sprinkle 
it upon the hoi)ey,'‘C>o as t 6 stick *10 it; have a board, 
made willi a ^ood many holes, aud cover the kettle thcre- 
wilb ; then turn your ketlle with the board upon hot liorse 
dung; cover it all juver \vit|j»dung, and let it stand f-i 
eight ilAys together,^ and you will have lint? veidigrisc. 

t c 

• / Tine Vtrdigrise foj' Painters. 

TakV, Cv>ppei‘‘ or filings, and p*ut them into a strong 
cop|JcT-box» will! a cover to it; pour some vinegar, mixed 
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up With a little honey, into it ; sct^ it irf the sun, or in a 
warm places for fourteen days, and the vihcgar wifi be- 
come blue : pour it*into a glSss, and close it well up: then 
put more vinegar and honey upon the copper-filings^ and 
pit)ceed as before, till they do not tincture the vinegar ; 
what you li^ve collected in glas'ses, ^ut in the sun, or a 
warm place, till it becomes of a prbjicr thickness; ithen 
giind it on a stone, and temper it with u little gum-water : 
.if you would have it of a grass grcAi, inijc it with a*littl^ 
sap-green. 

» 

• IIou^ to make Si/ip-grcni. • 

• 

About a fortnight or three wrecks Jbefore Miclmelinas, 
take as many sloes a.i you please* ir^ish them a little, >ind 
j)iit them into a clean glaaeS pan ; sjjjrinkW them well over 
' with powdejicd ^lum, and let them st^nd in a hot place for 
tweiUy-four lunirs ; then pour upon them a clear lye, and 
put it upon a fire, and give it a slow boiling, till a good 
^ quantity is boiletk uway^ then Uike it ofF.thetfire ; let it 
cool, and pour it through a cloth ; what tcomes through, 
put up,in a bladder, and hang it in ihc air* to dry ; after- 
wards keep it always* hanging in a dry place, or in the 
chimney corner ;• and wheiv you*]yive occasio^i#to use it, 

, take as much^as you want and* dilute it witli clear water : 
if it should turn too mudlftupon the yeltow* mix it with a 
little indigo. 

* 

• Another fitier Sap-green- 

7'ake of blu« lilies *that part of tlie "flower wlpcli is 4 )f 
..fine blue c«!our (for the rest is of'no use) and stamp 
them well in a stone mortar ; then put upon tlfcm a spoon- 
ful, or according to the quantity of the leaves, ^woT or* 
more spoonfuls, of®water, wherein before has bueen dis- 

I solved 
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solved a little aKum and gum avabic, and work it well 

together in the inortir ; then strain U through a cloth ; 

put it. into muscle-shells, and^s'et thent in the sun to dry. 

Or. 

After you have proceeded as before, fling some pew- 
dcred quick-lime over it*, before you strain it through the 
cloth, ^aiul put it in* muscle-shells. Or. 

Beat the blue leaves of lilies in a stone mortar ; strain 
therft through a fino^ fUth into muscle-shells, and fling 
some -powdereft alui^ ovef ; to o.ne more than the other, 
in ofdpr^to make the colours of diflerent shades. 

/ 

To prepare a fire Green Colour, 

• ^ 

Temper indigo and yellow *orpiitient with gum-water : 
grind it fine, aifil mii^with it jp little (^ox or fish-gall, and 
you will have a pleasant green. You Tnrf\' sb^de it with 
indigo or sap-green, arjd heighten it with l^iitch pink. 

*• « 

^ good (mi cheap Green. 

To one pound«of*blue vitriol dissolved in a sufficient 
quantify of^water, add immediately one pound of purified 
alkali, and five oim(®f* ajia a half of pulveriztid white 
arsenic, dissolved previously uu eight pounds of boiling 
water: the precipitate, arising from the mixture of the 
two solutions, 1/ ttR.be jjfi&ied, and dried. It mixes 
readily with bils, and jr^uch elicaper than any other 
green colour. - • 


OF 
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oy WHim COLOURS. 

To make fine White Leaden 

% 

, Take some sheet lead, or, rather, ^milled lead, and cut 
it into plates of about two indies wide, and. six or eight 
inclics long ; make through each^of jthem a hole, to <Jraw 
a -string through, to hang them in ‘an oakon vessel, about 
two feet high, into which put two qutrts of good ^vi jiogar, 
in another vessel, and cower it ; set it over a gentle coal 
fire, and iet it be boiling hot ; then take it off, and put it 
for ten days in a warm place ; then take off the cover, 
take out: the plates, and they will J)e covered with a* white 
colour on both sides’, a tjfigcr thick, which y^ur are to 
scjrapc off with a knife, aftd'put intOj»a clean bason ; then 
hang tl\c ^Jijtes up again in the wooefen vessel, and pro- 
ceed as before, scraping the colour once every ten days : 
^grind the colour in a stone mortar, with clean water, to a 
paste, and put it uj) in clcAin pans to dry, • » 


Another MetJiod to make Whife Lead, 

• 

Take dong anS flat piecc*te of*irad ; hang tlicm in a 
•Merton stone-ware pan, ^i^d, -before you hapg the lead in 
the vessel, pour into it gobd vinegar, hcal^’d ; cover it 
close, and 'Jute it to kfeep out*the air, jEfnd\put it in a warm 
place, for a month or five weeks ; then take toff the cover, 
and scrape off the white lead ; this you may repeat every 
foriniglit or three weeks, ai^ you will have good white 
lead. 

The preparing of Uad\s so pejrnicious to health, that we 
strongly recommend it to the reader to buy it ready prej^retl j 
and, indeed, m^st o^hcr articles that can be purchased readily. 
EJ. • 

» 

Anotlier^ 
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Another Method of preparing •IVhite Lead, 

“ • » ^ 

Let pieces of milled lead be rolled spirally, so that the 

space of an inch shall be lefit between each circumvolutton, 
and place these pfeccs*vertically in earthea pots of a fit 
size, containing sMie good vinegar. Support the rolls of 
lead within the pots, so as not to let them touch the vine- 
gai^ but freely^, receive Sts fumes within the circumvoJu- 
tions/ "I'hc pots now to be -pjaced in a bed of dung, 
to railed gradual heat, by which the surface of the metal 
may become corroded with a beautiful white pigment 
called ceruse. ^Vhen tMs ceruse is duly ground and wash- 
ed, it becomes thj ordinary xchite lead of the shops. It 
is,^by some, called ^alie udu\e^ fr<iin its falling off the 
corroded fcad hi or scuVso 

Not/wgiuwi ir/tile. 

This \cry ilurablc i^ite is scyd to ]fe prepared at Not- 
tingham in a similar wa;^ to the method described above, 
with tliis only difference — that sour ale, called alegar, is 
used instead of vinegar. Whethef this virtue in alegar is 
owing teethe hops orij^ually jboiled in it'is not dcjtermined, 
but it is highly probable, •because vinegar os usually pre- 
pared from n^altf as well as but without the addition 
of any hops? ^ 

By absolute ^peftment, it has been verified that this 
wdiitc keeps its colour for a greater length of time than 
any other kind of white lead. 

^ To prepare another White Colour. 

•take quick-Ume, and mix with it calcined egg-shells ; 
grind these two ^ingredients with gcat’s milk, « very fine, 
and it is fit to p;pif with. 

A good 
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li good White Colour. 

• 

Take crown glass, and beat it to an impalpable^ pow- 
der ; take also finely pvilvcrized sulphur ; mix them toge- 
ther into a Jarge crucible witli a cover to it ; lute it dose, 
and put it upon a charcoal, fire, so as to make theerilciblc 
r<?d hot all over ; when it is thus heated, take it ofF the 
fire, and let it cool; then take* (jrf the -cover, and grind 
the matter upon a stoile with*clca^ water, and tetoper it 
either with oil or gum-^vatcr : it will give a goocJ white 
colour. • 

A fine White Qolour for ptiin\ing in Miniature. 

y Take four ounces o*'*g6od bisn?iith, and beat it fine; 
then dih^e^it in eight ounces of the best aqua-fortis ; pour 
tlft' solution into a glass, and put a little salt water to it, 
and the bismuth will precipitate to the bottom, in a snow- 
white powder; iA)ur offitlie waller, and svreeton the pow- 
der \vell with clean water from ifie sharpAcss of the aqua- 
fortis ;• then diy it, and keep it carc^uHy frbm dust ; when 
you use it, dilute it v^ith gum-water. This is th^ ^viagis^ 
hry of%biismiUh\ used by (;J%d ladw fora cosmetic; and is 
termed, by aftists, Spankh It is apt to turn black, 

although it is at first a bca<(fiful colour. * 

« 

^ //ow to’rejinl White Leatt. 

• • 

Take fine white Iqad, gnd grindjt upon a stone with 
white-wine vinegar! and it will turn bfack ; thciv take nn 
earthen dish* full of water, and waSh your ground white 
lead well, and let it settle ; theji drain the water gently 
from it, and grind it once more upon a stone with vine- 
gar, and wash it 8gain : repeat this^ filircc or four tnnes. 
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and you will have- a^curious fine whjte, fit for the nicest 
worK, both iifoil and water colours. * 

ilm to prepdLve Egg-shsUs, for a White Colour. 

• * 

Sgajc the egg-sl\ejls three or four days 5rf good sharp 
vinega? ; then wash them in clear water ; dry them in the 
heatfof the sun ; bcat^th^m into a fine powder, and grind 
them on a 'ston^i 



Whit^ for Water-coloursy ft for Paper-stainers^ He, 

Poira a small c^uantily of strong nitrous acid upon 
litharge in a glass vcs^jel/ and the ac^d will unite itself to 
the metal ‘witlv stlong effervfc^cence and heat. Some 
water being now p6urcd on, and the glass vessel being 
shaken, a turbid solution of the litharge is made. If a 
small quantity of acid of vitriol be now added, it thrown 
down a b^'aiilifiil xdiiie ^/sj^^dcr \ and th<^ arid of nitre be- 
ing Icftgt libcrlVoto act upon the remainder of the litharge. 
bcgniS anew tocdissolv/;.' it with effervesce arc. Wh<[:n it is 
again satui^ited, which will be known by the disconti.nu- 
ance of tliC’ bubbles, ino\^ of vitriol is to be added, 
by drops., and more of thc*»;A *Ae pvxrdcr is formed. 7’hus 
may you proc^eeb till all the iit^i'arge is converted, by tlie 
alternate use ^of the.* two aci^s ; and the process has 
been neatly marhigcd, an ounce of nitrous acid may be 
made to convert seve ral pounds of lithin^o into a ii)hitc 
pozeder of gi’cat value. 
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OF SEVERAL ^VCK COLOURS. 

bur7i La^np-black^ in ordc^'‘ to 7mike it finer, and of a 
belter CoIofn\ • 

• • 

Take a fire shovel, and hold it in the fire till if is red 
ho*t ; then fling your lamp-blacky upjon it, and when, it is 
dene smoking, it is enough. 


How to niake a finer Lamp-black than is ordhiarU^ sold in 
Colour Slices. ^ 

Have a lamp with a large wick of t\)tton, stored plen- 
tifully with oil; fix over ti!c%lamp a^orj: of canopy, made 
of tin or iron ; the smoKe which s^tjles to it, sweep off 
witli a featljter, and preserve it from “dust. When you use 
it, temper it with oil or guni-watcr. 

} 

$ 

• ' ■ - 

To make a Black of Trotter-bmes. • 

Take as many trottci -bones as yoi> please, and burn 
ihem in a close crucible, and ^quench them in damp linen 
rags ; grilid them with fair»VatcVrbefore you use them 
' with it : this black is fit with^ la^e and umber, 

for shades in carnation or flesh-colour. 


To make Ivorji-black. 


Take the shavii^s*or ftspings of ivory, which you 
may easily hi^ve at the comb-maktM’^: mix them\ip witfi 
a little linseed oil ; put them into a pan, or crucible, and 
lute it close, leaving only a little hole in the middle af tJic 
cover ; set it on a c<jjal fire, and let it stand till you per- 
ceive no more smoke, then take it ojF>^and set it m S2itad, 

* putt^ 
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4 

putting another crucibJe over it ; when coif), you • 

wiiriiave the^incst black colour that can be prepared, 


/fnoiher Method to burn Jvory cither Black or Whitf. 

• • » ' 
Kill a crucible^ with the ivastes of ivory \)r hartshorn 

lute it well,, and put it in a fire, and when the phlegm, 

spiiiit, oil, and splU^ have fled, it will 1)c of a very line 

blat k colour ; but if you keep it longer in the fire, it will 

turtf white. ‘ ' 

\ • 


^ A Chei^ry^stoifc Black. 

Fill a crucible ■with fhcrry-stoncs, and cover and lute 
it well ; Iqt them ^drf first b)t ilcgrct\s, then burn them to 
a coal ; afterwards l^%at them to ^owden*, and moisten them^ 
with guni-tragacanth water; form them inHi.IittJc balls, 
ready to be used, cither for oil or water colour?. 

V. 

To v}akc Indian Inls\ 

< 

Take dryed bluck*horsc beans, and burn them to a pow- 
der ; linix. tliem up with gum-arabic water, and bring them 
to a mus^ ; press it in^moiiW made for that pur^iose, and 
let it dry. . 

Take one/.)uncc of liimp-bfack, two ounces of indigo, 
half an ounce cjf fist black;’ grind 'them witlfhalf water 
and half milk, and a little gum-arabie, anti form tables 
thereof, 'i'he lamp-black must be cleai'cd from all greasi- 
ncss, by burning^lt in a clcai\^an,*on a eoul fire. 


7o make a fine Tnkfpoxahn\ to xa itc or dra:e xcith. 

t ^ ' 

Take ludf an ounce of lainp-bla^k ; plumb. or cherry - 
\t(/ncs,' vitriol, and*gall-nius of each half an ounce ; burn 

them 
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them together In a crucible ; add ounce of «runi- 

arabic : beafall in U mortar to a fine powdv*r, and sJtt it 
through a fine sieve,; then p*ut it up in a hox, and, ’when 
you want to use it, dilute it witli fair water. 


„ SEVERAL METHODS ■'OF* G ILDINTL 

• * ' # • ^ 

A particular way of Gilding s in the open Air, wfu^rt]’j\ea/- 

Golcl cannot be managed, on acetnuU of the Wind, 

» * 

Take thin pewter leaves, or tinfoil, tincl stiikc tlicm 
over with gold size, and gild tlKMii ; ^and wlieu you are 
obliged to gild any tiling *that is hi^h., and yiui have' no 
, slicker to keep off the wind, lay theje on size something 
strongor, in* order to make the gilt* leaves slick on llie 
better. 


How to prepare the She for gilding in burnished Gold, 

* . * • 

Take two pounds pf cuttings or shreds of white glove 

leather ; let thcm;;oak for sonip time in fair watiji*, jim! then 
boil them in a^pot with ten w^ater, to tw o or three 

tpuutsj then strain cloth intq andean earthen 

pan. You may try whether the size be stroiVg enough, hy 
taking a lihJc between your fingers, fb i^c whether it is 
of a gluis^ntonsistence, and Vhether it will stick. Add 
to this size a due quantity of Vhiten, to make a paint 
of it. , * *'• • . 

How to gild in burnish upon Wood, Picturef/u^nes, or any 
* other Sort of Work. ^ , 

The \^ood niusfhe first wxll smqoihcd, and /hen se- 
veral times struck over with size and whitcvi ; when drvAuU 
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it well over with rushes, to make it even and smooth ; 

then'with a S(Kt hair pencil laj it ovet with* size water; 
after which lay pn the gold cotoured grpimd, twice or three 
times^ when it is thoroughly dry, rub it over with a linen 
rag, till it looks polished : then have your leaf gold ready 
cut upon a leather efishion; and when, with ajarge pencil, 
dipped jn the stroii^e^t brandy you can get, you have gone 
over your work, be nimble in laying on the gold : when it 
is quite dry, pol^h rt \v^ilh*a tooth. ,, 

o • 

• . r 

How to prepare ihc Nurimberg* Metallic Powder, which 
gives 11 beautiful Lusl^'e^ when strewed upon TPriting, 
or Letters. ** 

c 

4 • < 

T,ake the filings of copper, J^rass,** Iron, steel, or any 
other metal ; fitl *tl2cm thro\igV a fine sieve, and piq 
them into a clean Bason or such like vessel ; \yash tlvem 
well with a clean and sharp lye, and, \ylien you liave 
poured that off, wash them with clean walci’i till you 
have cleansed Uicm frorf. all its effects. " 

Afteir your filings are^ thus cleansed and dry^ take a 
smooth plate, cither of iron or copper; lay it upon live 
coals, and put one sort of the filings upon the plate, 
slirrinef it., continually ^\boifL with an Iron spatula : as 
soon as the metal is toucheiVvrrhb the heat, it changed 
into a vatietyj of colours, ari Jlthat which sulFcrs the 
greatest heat will take the darkest ^colour ; cipjh metal 
dirTcrent. t * c ^ 

When you have done ^one sort, proceed i«y the same 
manner with another; by wl]ich means you will have 
Viyicty of colours/ ! ^ 

Tlicn take a flatting-mill, such as the silvcr^wirc drawers 
use, or those" employed in flatting of gold, silver or copper- 
•plaU^; Jit it with a sort of funnel at top, through which 
filings may bc^conveyed to the fktUing rolls^ (which 
to be very gxact, and parallel to each other, made 

of 
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of the finest steel, and polished lilf%-j)li looking-glass.) 
When you are thia prepared, wdfk it with carefuhicss 
between the lollers", and v(Ai will have a most beautit'iil 
powder, which sparkles with all sorts of colours. 

The filings of brass produce a bright gold colour ; the 
copper, a fine red fire-colour; iron* and steel, various 
‘shades of blue ; pewter, niarcasitc, and bismuth, j)}:oduce 
a white colour. 


JIou’ to bronze Images 0 / PMter of Pans. 

Take .isinglass, and steep it in very strong brandy; 
put it, well closed, in a warm pUcc, and, it will dissolve ; 
add to it a little saffron, and mix it up with }«<7a//a’ /»«<■- 
der In a nuiselc or o) atcr sh.ell ; strike, this over your image, 
Vi|h a soft hair pencil; hut^ before vofi I’/b tins, waslr it 
y^yecAvith size-water, mi.xcd witlTSMij^ red-Iea<l. 

To spot a White Horse u'ilh Black Spots. 

0 ^ ■» * • ® 

Take of litharge three ounces, and 0/ quickliiiiC six 
ounces beat them fine, and mixMiepi togeiher ; put tlio 
inixtuic into a pan, and pour a\ sharp* lye over it; then 
boil it, and you ^vill ha^x' a fat substance swin; at top, 
^with which aqoint lhc^}^r?q fw such phiccs as you de- 
sign to have black, turn ofitbat colour im- 
mediately. ^ ^ • 

It has tln^samc effect in changing Ifair ihat is red into a 
black coloi/y with only this difference, that you arc to 
take an equal quantity of lime and litharge, and, instead 
of boiling it with^ Iyo> Boil iPonly with fresh water ; what 
, swims at U)p, js fit for use, and will a/iswcr your expecta- 
tion ; what hairi^you anoint with it in the cveiaiig, will be: 
black the next morning. 
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Um to dapfie a Horae. 

T^ke, in the spring-time, the large buds of young 
oak-trees ; mix them among the horse’s provender, and 
give it him three St four times Jo eat, and he will be 
dappled, and contmuc so for a whole year: the buds of 
young-elm trees will have the same effect. 


PART 
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PART VIIL 


SK\ ERAL 

% 

CHOICE Curiosities. 


A\artku^r Method to furnish a ^•'kjf^pond with Va- 
rietj/ of Fish. 

• • / . • t 

T ake, about the lattcr^cnd of April, or the beginning 
of May, the root of a willed that sta^^ds near the 
water side, and is full cif fibrCsS ; 'C^asli tl?e earlli about it 
clean away ; tlicn twe it to ^ spikjs.* \j^ich drive iiito a fiver 
or fsli-pond thaj is we]K^i^.^^Mi^^.i«ith'*varicty of fisli: they 
will presently strike abouty'irfA^^gainst tlic,ropt, and void 
their spawn or njc, \vluch will^ hang to the fibV^s ; after a 
few days, takv the spike, with the wilIo!^-rdot, out of that 
river or fish-jjynd, and convey if to that whicll you design 
to store, driving it about a hand’s*breadth deep under the 
surface of the watejr ; ^nd in Ibout a fortnight’s time you 
jvill perceive great number of youn^ fish. Be (fareful 
that you leave tho root not too long in the firiit pond or 
river; lest the heat of the sun anihiatc the spawn, 
disengage it/iom the epot. 


VOL. X- 


Y 
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To illuminate an A'partmenthhithvarbus beautiful Colours. 

Put three or four prisms, or glasses, together in a tri- 
angular form in a frames, S(5 as to make it portable : let the 
prisms be so fixed to your corners, that on •one side Urey 
make' a flat, and on the other a trigonal face, orthrcc-'^ 
sidrd figure; place this ^frame, thus finished, under a win- 
dow, towards^thc sun*, so that the flat side be towards it ; 
and if ^hcre be any^more window^ in the apartment, let 
thcitj be shut up. As soon as •the beams of the sunshine 
througii these trigonal^ glasses, your apartment will ap- 
pear like a paradise in the greatest beauty, and of various 
colours. If you veceive the beams on a concave glass, 
ydu will fee the (;o lours cbajjgc quite different from wha*^ 
they were before^? arid if yoU look through these g\V 
into the street, you will see every thing in mtt'erent ..-v* 
lours. ' 


( < 

Arbor t)ian<e<^ or the Philosophical Tree. 

1 

Take one Ounce of silver, and dissolve it in two or 
three ounces of ncuV '^f nitre ; put the solution into u 
matrass’, or glass phiaf, 'A h you have ptit eighteen 
or twenty ounces of distri.e^i -ter, and two ounces of 
quicksilver./ Ix't your phial be filled up to the neck, and 
plaw it in sonir. co.rvenient place Wiicrc no b/.dy can med- 
dle with it, for forty days together, in w’lu::h time you 
will see a kind of tree spread forth its brancltcs, resembling 
vegetable ramiiicutions. ^ 

Another Method. 

Dissolve an ounce of fine silver in three ounces of 
lUa-fonis, ina^'pliialor small matiass; evaporate about 

half 
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half that moisture in warm sand, ; ad(J to 

it tiiree ouncci of distil|^(l vinegar ^ heat it a little, 
and stir it about ; then put your matrass in % place where 
it may rest for a month, and you will sec a tree growing 
to tlic very surface of the liquoi", resembling a lir-trec. 

• 

• Another MethocU much shorter. 

Make an amalgam, wniliout h^at, of four drachms of 
filings of silver, or, what is still better* of silver le^f* ifhd 
of two drachms of mcrcu\y : dissolve this amalga^i in 
four ounce?, or a sufficient quantity* of acid of nitre* pure 
and moderately strong; dilute tliis solution with a gound 
and a half of distilled ^atcr ; shako the Aiixture, and pre- 
it in a liottle with a glas'^topplc : wiicih this*prepara- 
tioY^Is to bq used, put an ounce a phial, together 

'•'vviL'tfyiboatWhfe size of a pea of an au^adgam of gold or 
silver, which ought to be as soft as butler; let this re- 
main at rest : soon afterwards, smal^laments will be seen 
issuing from the small amSlgam, which quickly increase, 
and branch out on both sides, in thc^orm of sl^rubs. 

• 

• Afwtha' * * 

• * i * 

Dissolve six drachm!# bt Silver in nitroui add, and 

four drachms of quickjylvcr ij|} tlie same acia; let both 
the solutions 'be saturated with their respective metals, 
and then let»'^hem be mixed together: add to this mix- 
ture five ounces of distilled yrater, and pour it into an 
earthen vessel, upcui mx * draeflms of am^dgam made up , 
wf seven parts of quicksilver, with one. part of silver leaf 
Set it at rest, as before, and the effects will be llfcautifuh 
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• ' Tofreservc Thin^syrovi Ccri'iipUiVu 


This is done in highly rectified spirit of wine cam- 
phorated ; wlicrciij many sorts of animals, birds, fishes, 
insects, reptiles, ^c. may he kept many ycifl’S. Povla rc 
Jates,* thdt he had seen a fisli at Komc thus preserved for 
ab<^ve twenty years,, wjiicli was as fresh as if alive : like- 
wise^ at Florence, he si^w one that liad been preserved 
ab^^vc forty years, ^he glasses, wherein they were kept, 
werej hermetically sealed, to Ijfccp the air from coming to 
them:* ^ 


Hhe Preparation of tfic Spirit or Gil of Salf^ a preserver 
of Things froin ^CorrupUm} and a great restorer) 
preserver cf llea^'U'' , 

Take sea-salt, as much as you please, put it into a 
crucible, covered, oyer a good coal lire, and v,]ien 
has done crackling, take it crjf, put it in a damp plaer 
till is is dissolved, filte.’ it often through a paper, till it is 
thorougldy eleaf and fine. 'J'hcn let it digest in horse - 
duitg, fo,r about changing the dung often 

for fresh, in oriler *lo ontinually waini. 'I’lieu 

distil it over sopic sand, afi?| have in your receiver 

a salt oil, with a walcry plilcgm, distil this gently in a 
water bath, aiVd lRv oil wiirremain* behind, but the watery 
substance Hh carried off; •whatever is put into this oil, will 
keep from corruption without changing, for' ages. 'I'hisis 
the salt spirit by Par&eehm is called Vividitus Salisy 

and has incomparable virtues, as well to restoic men to 
health aijd vigour, as also to preserve^ them from most 

This will be found to be no more than a pure and highly con- 
^^t•ntrat(*d brine^ Afcith no greater virtues. The same may be made, 
I* >y mixing pure ^rysUls of kiuhcn suit with distilled water. Eci. 

* distempers j 
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ops taken in/';'.^rniy()Ocl water, 
ivulsions, ^iiid the fellow 


|HQ1CE 

rhstempers ; four or six drops 
is good for the, dropsy, convulsions, 
ilirc ; three or four chops ta(c(?n in hartshorn water is good 
for all sorts of agues; for worms, it is taken in brandy; 
thief;' drops taken in water of Qavduus Benedictus^ is good 
for the stoppage of urine. It is 'a fi^e remedy for all 
sorts of sprains and contractions of the nerves; it^ heals 
bruises and swellings, when mixed with other ointments, 
and the affected parts anointed thf;v;tvitli. Wlicn mi\cd 
with oil {)f turpentine yrwax, or*caingmllc, it will assuage 
the gout. , • 

But if tjiis preservative is Loo costly to keep tilings^ from 
corruption, you may prepare a Jc^a-vvatcj at a snialb cx- 
pcncc, which will keep things for many years; and this 
you may do in the folkiwing manifer ^ 

\‘’"^*'Oissolvc sea-salt in distiP^‘T'ain-watc*r, and ttiakc a lye 
>vlJl hear an egg. ^ 

Or, \\ liTn tlic salt is decrepitated, p3^ it into a damp 
place, and when it is dissolved, filter it through a paper till 
•it is dear and fine# This you ro^ use jj'csc^rvc things 
from corruption, by distilling it, and pouring it oyer the 
thing to.bc preserved, 

, A 'Coral. 

Take vcrdigrisc three 'pounds ; sulphur one pound ; 
washed aiul clear sand foini pounds^ pulverize and mix 
them ; then distil them in a retort on sdnej, first with a 
slow fires rtut augmcnti?ig it by clc^i’ces ; it will produce a 
spirit, which has a s\vcctish-|iour flavour. 

If you pour thiR Spirit upon povvdcrclf coral, hartfv* 
' iiorn sbun jugs? which by a gentle warmth is ejuite dried 
up, and put it into a phial with some distillecf rain-water, 
and set it in a warm pLice well dosed up, the crijJ wr 
hartshorn •will shoot'Und grow so naturally that it v’lll 
delightful sight. 
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To 'niake phosphorus. 

Take bones which have been burnt white, reduced to 
pow&er, and passed tlirougb a fine sieve : then mix them 
in a vessel of stone wifre, wdth an equal quantity of the 
strongest acid of xitriol, and as much water as will make 
the whole into the consistency of clear soup : let the mix- 
lurcTbc at vestjCor smi^c^hours, and it will become thick; 
pour it now upon a ^ltrc»r)f doublc^lincn cloth, and wash 
It tlfrough with water till it pass^clear and tasteless, which 
is a s|gn that po acid of phosphorus is left in the residue 
on the linen cloth. Kvaporate the supcrlluous water, and 
a white matter will sink to the bottom, which must be 
taken out and washed iit fresh watcrv till it becomes taste- 
less: proefced vitlf the cvapu/pVpn till no more white ni 
ter sinks, washing CUr^-^runy the sediment, and ' 

away, and rcturm.ig the clear liquc'V to tlic other cicaj li- 
quor: lastly, evaporate all the clear liquor to the con- 
sistency of hpqfsy, or soft extract. Mix this thick mat- 
ter with one thij d of its weight of powdered charcoal ; put 
the mixture into a stone' ware retort, to which a receiver 
full of w^atcr has feecn properly luted, and distil. Fire is 
gradually, applied till thfe, iVtort reddened, and then 

rendered white ; the pho»p£^5P^v. runs, in drops, and 

the opc ratit>njlasts about niii^«t)T^i?n hours, or more, ac- 
cording to the quantity of matter distilled, and the degree 
of heat whidi the fiirnacc is able lo bear. S?x pounds of 
bonc-Hshes will usually yickra tribe more than three ounces 
of pure phosphorus. 

Another Method lo pnpaie Phosp/ioj^ns. 

of iirin^' as nUich as you please ; put it into 
or kettle, and let it stand foy three wpeks or a 
rith together to' putrify ; then boil away the humidity, 

' tin 
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till tfie remainder oecomcs a black an^ .tiugh Jnirt 
this take onc.pound, oil of tartar fcriid, or stir 
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r'tter. Of 
stinking oil 

of hartshorn, or fcA* want*rf that, gre^n wax; ixiix it 
well with the matter, and put it into a retort ; set it on 
asirongfire of a reverberatorj furnace; fit to it a* large 
receiver, and lute the junctures ;*givu first of all a gentle, 
*and, lastly, for four hours, the fiercyest, lieat jou can; 
you will find in the receiver, first, sediment, ’then volatile 
salt, then some oil, and after tlut^the phosphorus, \fhicli 
in the receiver is sublijiiajLcd of % yeljpwish colour : jet the 
first sediment stand over night and grow cold ; <jicii*lakc 
and wash, with the liquo* that is at the bottom, jail the 
phosph(.*rus and oil ; mix them# well t()»ethcr, *aiHl put 
them into a matrass ; distil them on a sand-bath, ^ind you 
will find, first, sedi^nent grains* of phosphorus, which, 
•j^ hilst warm, form into sticks, cncl preserve m a 

closely stopped with a st&jjplc. 

, Another Process for making P/^i^horus, 

Take a considerable JJuantity^of humm* uriftc, arid di- 
gest it ^for a pretty while, befcfrc use it; tJicn distil 
this liquor, with a nxodcrate hi:at, till* what remains in 
substance be brogghtHu^ the f(/iisl.sLencc ofa.s^rup; in- 
corporate this,with thrij^. ^;4ig1it of fine wliitc sand, and 
* put it in a strong stonG^^ I’elorf ; to which join a large re- 
ceiver, filled in a gre^at measure with water, so that llie 
nose of the retort may almost touch the yvatcr , then Jute 
the two vqjiscis carefully togeflier, and giv6 the whole a 
graduated fire for five or six hou'i’S, to bring over all that is 
volatile; this dojic, . eitcrealE the fire, iuid at last for five 
or six hours giore make it strong and intense as* possilTlc 
you can, by which means there will first uonic over a 
large quantity of white fumes, whUli in a little ti’jie wul^ 
be succeeded by another sort seeming to yield 
bluish light in the receiver; lastly. 


the flic bein;j 


vPhciv 
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there will another sul)btanc''c move ponderous 

than,the fomcr, -ainT'^ral! to the hoUpm ot the receiver, 
which is the real p]iosphorus.c •picserv*c it asuic former. 


Anopier luminous ^hitler. 

'P AKE what by a])otlieearies is called land emerald^ ^ 
as much a$ you will;* beat it fine with water on a stone ; 
tem})cr it with jr^uin (tr, ftoiiey- water, ami write or paint 
tiicrcwita ape ’■ a poU^licd 'Copper .or, iron plate, wdiatevcr 
you willAaiid icl iL dry; then laypL lipon a charcoal fire, or 
set it tjirforc the same, and in a Ifttle while it will shine, so 
that v^nen you bring it i.rto a d«irk nM)m, or put the can- 
dles outt the company who are ignorant of wl\at is done, 
will be surprized at the sutlden and stiunge appearance. 

« « • ' 

To prcfarr a Itoomjpor CL\^cf^ in such a Maniu r ilia t a u) 
one-, cnlcriui^ a linjitcd Candle., xcill llii}ik hini- 
self .'^unvundif bij /Ycc. ,, 

TakF- a jjrcttf large qnniUlfy of l)randy, and put it in 
a bowl; sol it on a slGw Qoai Iho, to rccci\c lieat enough 
to boiijt gently up, intOft^he broidy^ling some, camphor, 
cut in Jiute* hits, vvhlcli wli^n all is 
dissolved, < lose the windows 4 s, and "let the brandy 

boil and evapo'l’atc; by this tjiC*\\iiolc will be filled with 
subtle spirits, which,- as,' soon*" as a larullc is brought in, 
will be IlgliU’d, and seem ps if <)h fire. If some per- 
fume is dissolved in the brandy, the flame will give out 
a fine scent. , . 

* Land Emerald is expunged from the Pliarmacupaia. E<L 


To 
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T'o pipcparc irkiminous Stone, 


Takf good acid of nitre, and tllng quick-lime and chalk 
irtt*) it, till it can dissolve no more, and ceases to bubble ; 
filter the solfiiion \ put it into a retort* and distil tlic acid 
<)f nit\e troin it again ; what remains \m the retort, place in 
thef air, and iet it dissolve; then put it agjin into th^ re- 
tort, and draw off die moisture utl it is cky ; set it again 
in the air, and let it dissolve; ll!en |fut it into a cup^and 
distil ail iJic n.oisiure from it; what remains jnit under a 
a inuficl io havdi n. 1 Len hold it in tiic light of.ti^^'', or 
of tlic moon, or the light of ;i caiidic, tmd it will emit 
light, when put into a daik place.^ • 



T/ic P repay i( lion iT) 



Wy.T thi(‘C parts of alum, and onc "*|y L of ne sugar 
^he riilibed and mixed together. This Aixluri m.isl be 
diled in an iron sitovcl, •^ver a fotidci all fljiv ^ till it be 
almost reduced to a blackish po^'dci, duving whirl) ope- 
ration it*must he stirred with an iroii^sputida. Any large 
masses must he’ hruisHfcljiiito po^wder, and then it n-^ist be 
pul into L* glass matrass,-^ 9. plate k) t?ie mouth 

•of which is lafiier stra^’!^‘i*i^a»j« wide, ..nd its length seven 
or eiglil inciics. 'J’liis liiatfass is lo he placLr’ in a ciucible, 
or ratlier (Millien vesstd, l.irg^ enoughfto hold the body of 
the matrass, with a space about^’tjual (o a tinker’s thif kness 
around it. *'rhe space is to be filled with san<l, so tljat tiic 
matrass sliall not touch flic (i^rthen v(.;s.seL' the apparatus 
is then to be pla^cd in a furmicc, and the wliol® to bfe 
* made red-hot*: ^the fre must be gradually ajip’icd, that 
any oily or fuliginous matter may be c xpelled. Aher 
which, when the matrass is made red-hot, siilj>IiinxVys 
vapours cxlialc : this'dcgrcc of licat is. tf> be c ontiiiucdllnjl 
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a truly suIphvcoiP^t^ic, which appears at the end of the 
operation, has continued nearly a qiTurter cf an hour: 
the fii'e is then, to be extinguished, and the m^itrass per- 
mitted to cool, wiiiiout taking it out of the earthen vessel, 
or crucible; and when it ceases to be red-hot, it may' be 
stopped with a cork.' Before the mdiMss is perfectly cold 
it must be taken oJt of the earthen pan or crucible, and 
the powder it contains is to be poured into a very dry gl*ass 
phial, and welb 'Stopped* with a glass stopple. 'Ilie phjal 
should* be seldom opAied \f tliis pyrophorus be intended 
to be preserved for a length of time. Should the powder 
kindle/iylulst it is pouring into tlie phial, which sii^nictimes 
happens, mcrel)# close tfie mouth expeditiously with the 
stoppci; and the flame will be extinguished^ 

« 

T/ie Preparall^j^ a Species of Pyrophorus*- ' 

I 

Take an eart’Jien plate or dish, which is not glazed, 
about half an iudi thi^k ; make a sort of paste of acid ^ 
of nitre and pi/verizcd chalk, Veil stirred together; of 
this take the ^qliantity exT a shilling, and put it into the 
plate, and set it on the fire under a muflel, (where it will 
bubble very much) ; whe)? ,dry, it out, let it cool, 
and mix it up with acid of do six or eight times, 

and it is done : after it is cofd, clry(8' it a little while against ‘ 
a candle ; theh, shewing it in a dark place, you will be suv-» 
prised at the light it ^ives. 

Iloxii fo prepare 'f’Jiiwder Po%vder. 

I 

This is done with, three ingredients, namely, three parts 
nitre, two parts of salt of tcirt.;r, and one part of sul- 
pl)Ui«;" these arc pounded and mixt together : if you take 
alt^ It sixty grains, in a spoon, and warra it over a candle, or 
ofl'er fire, it will gi\"c a report like a cannon : if you make 

use 
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use'^of a copper spoon, or cup, you.r;’^ arfr the report, 
find a hole ^t bottom ; when fired’at top, it will burn’away 
like lightning, without an/itport. 


2’o prepare a Stone, which being wetted, produces Fire. 

Take quick-lime, nitre, tiUty, and Alamine, equal quan- 
tities ; sulphur and camphor, of each two parts ; beaUthem 
fipe, and sift them through a fine 5ieve; ften put the pow- 
der into a new linen Moth, and *tie Jl close ; put ^it*uit(5 a 
crucible ; cover it with ahother crucible, mouili to inouth, 
and binAand lute them well; then set them in th^ua to 
dry. Then put the crucible into a pottA's furnace, and, 
when cold again, take it out, ancj youiwill find the* powder 
altered into the substancc» 9 ^ brick this yofci may form 
'nto less proportions; \} 5 jien )iju have occasion to 
* Jijht a, aindlc, or fire, wet part of it with a little water, 
or your own spittle, and it will instantl)^^amc : when you 
^ luve lighted your fire, you may blow it put again, as 'you 
do a candle. * • • 


To represent iheyQmr Elements in a Glass PhiaT 

Have a gla^s made ^iic jshupe of an egg ; fill a fourth 
part with clean smalt, of Common antimony, to represent 
the earth ; for water, ^take oil of tartai^ for the air, spirit of 
wine three times rectified ; and oil of Benjamin, in colour 
and brightjjess, may represent fire ; the cover of the glass 
may be ornamented with a i^amc, or what you please. 

A Florence fljisk •will amlWer the sanTe purpose, witfi 
• ^ foot adapted to it. 
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//;? ru innuary Vv Jt td in a thijL 


pLi(k or rnamcl, an*.! beat it to r. niiddlin;; 

f;r:'vel tills, fur rej^'^esenting tl.c earth, will settle at 

tiK' for the .water, you may use crilrinei! tiirt.iv, 

ov vsa)Hr‘a'-»K'S,- whielV you must first moisten, and what dis- 
solver ooi.r the cicaie5)t off into the pliial, and linclurc‘it 
vvitli a iiulc ullr.ihiannc,' to give h the sea colour; for the 
aiv‘, usl!' sj)ivits of w?/ic, tincturca With a little turnsole, 
which tives a sky colour ; to rej^resent the fire, take lin- 
seed oia,*<»i* oil of lu'jicijtlee. All these iiiatericYls differ 
liolh in wciglit ai*^! (juality, for, if you shake Uicin toge- 
ther, you may imkvcl observe a little while a chaos of 
eonfusioii <* 1^1 disojrdc'i, l)LS*^,as' soon as you set the phial 
down, caeli ingredienj ks 'ihVpcelivc place in ihc same 
order as before. , 

y i 

if 

To onutiih^nl ft ^loom nif/t a ronfinuall ; imnincf Picture^ 

' <v .. .y 

pj.Aci. a pieturei-igainst a \vains( ot, in a siimnicr- 
hoijse, or any other room where the wind may he con- 
veyed to the back of the picture ; little holes tln ough 
the wainscot, to cones})<mvi pustc-hoaiy wheels 

tluU aic at llte bj^k of the p1ctiii^t:ilie wind wliich blows 
on them Ihiongli tin: liuic holes, will put thorn in motion. 
Tlavin -.. on the ^rjgl\l side of" the picture, subjr cts painted 
aod fo iiio pastc->bt)ardf\vhecls on S))indles, they will 
have Cii ^ njc'tion vrKh them: there may he se\cral 
things rcpvesen.tefc^ ii> Lire pit feJre, tflid^iheir motions made 
ngr tabk; a’S fin* tw.rnp'e, a man grinding of knives, a 
wonvei at ‘ v sr’pinifing-wheel, u wind or jvatcr mill, and 
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To make Mirroscep^s to great Perfection, 

Take a lamp with spirits of wine, and, instead ;)f cot- 
X(h\, use very small silver wiiA?, doubled up like a skein of 
thread ; take of beaten gla*ss, after it is well washed 
and cleansed, a little (|uanlity on point of .a silver 
n«cdle filled very small and wetted Awh spiulc ; llieii hold 
the bit of glass in the flame of fche till it is quite 

round, but no longe*, for fcai* of Ifiivnin.g it ; if felu.* 
of tlic glass next the luicdu* is not melted, tlieif tiirn tlic 
rough si^le to tlic flaiiie, fill it is c\ery where etjualw round 
and smooth; then wijie and rulf it wilh^soft leathcV, and 
afterwards put it between two piece^s of thin bra^s, witli 
apcitures very round ; tlu^t to^auisJLhe CjC must be aljuosl 
;is large as the diameter «Ji|J(he glasj :*pLfce it in a flame, 
with the ol^qecl. ^ 

Iloie to extract the lin{niessenc\f Poses, 

'J\vKE fresh roses, wliieh arc gathcredfccfore s«n-rlsing, 
vvliiist*the dew is upon them ; hruisf! ayid*stamp the leaves 
in a stone mort.ir ; ^fen put them into an earthen glazed 
pan or, howl ; fover ni e*U)St*, and let ih^iA stand till 
they putrify, •which you* wdlj' *peieeive when the seent is 
sour (it turns so in about twelve or foifrteen days.) You 
may mix up with the leavers a little^alt of tartar, for ibis 
penetrates, and will cause each the bettdr t^) separate. 

7Vftcr the rose-leaves are thus putrified, lake llie fiftli or 
scvci^il^art of them j put|theni into a glass cucurbit, and 
distil them in a Jand.bath. l^our the distSTlcd vvutc^ upon ^b.c 
other part of the leaves; and, afici; you have emptied tlie 
cucurbit of the first leaves, put^in the second part, and 
distil them, as before; thus repeating it, you wilI#unAV a 
rectified* water, wftich editions the spirit, to be ,scpA*ated 
in the following manner : put all the waiter you liavc dis- 

N ^ ' tilled# 
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tiilcd into a n^tra^^^^ith a long neck ; add a head to 
and liftc a vccwcr to it* then, with a slow ash-fire, draw 
ofF t icspiiit ; ai^d, as there will go some of the phlegm 
al n^^ W‘.h it, it awr.i he cliotilled again with a slowv,r fire : 
thus voli will lla^capule S}>irit of roses, whicli will difi- 
' fuse its stroiig srentf as soon as the matrass, is opened* 
over thc^ whole roont,* 

Save this spirit, weii closed up, in a phial, as a preci- 
ous and valuable ^tiling ; fdr its virtue is admirable. Pour 
tlic, greater part of thetJistilied rose-wtitcr over the already 
distilled rdse-:cavcs, in order to extract the oil from tlie wa- 
ter; wlych nil St he done by distilling it over a hotter ash- 
fire thiiii you did t,hc spirit: the oil will separate itself from 
the phlegm, and swipa on the surface of the water, of a 
goldgi coh>uv; and althouglvUic quantity be but small, the 
virtue is great and valu^able. 

Separate this oil fio\i the phlegm, and pu+ it up by 
Itself, and the distilLcl rose-water in a glass by itself; after 
which, take the thslillcd rose-leaves, from which all the! 
spirit and oil is <^Aractcd, -and bum tlicm in a crucible to 
ashes; in burning, add a little sulphur to them j give the 
aslus a fierce fire} ijnd they will be as white as snow. 

These ashes put into a glass or c^rtlicn vessel; pour 
over thiCin the above plilegn\* 0£ sc-waLer ; boil it w’^cJJ, 
till the water has extracted salt from the ashes; 
then filter it through paper into matrass; distil it, and 
carry off the phlegm^ and u clear sak will settle at the 
bottom of tlie iiiairass : the ashes you may calcine anew 
in a strong rc\ erberatory fire , then boil them up again in 
the phlegm, .uid draw out the ^alt, as before ; repeat this 
till t all the salt is ' extracted, and there' remains only an 
earthy substance. 

In this mariner arc extracted from roses the three prin- 
ifiplc^s,* spirit, oil, and salt ; and the tliree impure parts, 
phlc?g|n, %yator, and.carthy ruJiduum. 

If the salt shoiil^l not be clean enough, you must dis- 
solve 
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sol^/e it again in the phlegm, and repc^ yoJr process by 
distillation, before, and you miy m^c iras line aS you 
will* ' *'• ' 


Another Method to extract ilte. Sufntessence 0/ any 


Vegetables. 


:..L 


^‘ake a plant, herb, or flower ii/thc month In which 
they flourish best ; gather them fiefoVc sui>rising, with the 
dew upon them ; ch<sp Viem firib, ailfl fill there\virh*i^gki$s 
matrass ; lute the head o^er it, and place the matrass in a 
sand-batli ; let it digest over a very slow fire foj* |u fort- 
night, after which time augmcnt*your firt ; when yoh find 
so)ne will go ovci into the reccn’cr, -then take y’oiir ma- 
trass out of the bathf and.y^j^vill Ve tlic hcrl^ infused in 
its own juice, which pilti^og' into^a clc^an glass \ what 

remains of .the herb take out ot matrass : burn it lb 

* 9 

ashes, and extract the salt with watcxi-^and c^ apoiale to 
dryness. 


Hoxiito extract Oilfrovi Flo\crs or Seeds 


-v ai] 


Fill a large ^cuN.* hit with herbs, flowers, se^jcls, or 
wdiat you please ; infuse 't vi ^o8d spirit of sal} ; set it in 
sand, and givx it fire enp^igl/ to boil, and the oil, as well 
as the phlegm, will distil* over into the receiver ; you 
may separate this aS has been direAed^; the spirit you 
are to pour off; rectify it, ai^d you may uRe it again for 
the like process. 


m 

This process is needlfissly laborious, and may be shortened by 
the methods menfioned in the several parts of the «work : see the 
purification of jfot-ash^ tsSc, in the article “ Glass” Ed. 
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A curipiis Secret to i'.ksIH ILi^s, so that the Water Xi'ill 
retain hot A their Culour and Ta.'-te. 

r 

''fAKE the leaves of the herb you cksic.n to distil, aftd 
infuse them fora niyu and <liy in rain-WL.(ci then take 
a bolt-iu'.\L(l, pour iii o it some of tlic water from off tiic 
herhs^ and swing or Tinec it about ; pour it thiough tiic 
pipe on the licrbs again ;* ding more fresh leaves upon it ; 
puViOn‘'thc head, and<iute \t cloSe,^- ajud distil it in a sand- 
bath willf'a slow fire ; you will sec' the drops will have the 
colour /jf th.c hcih or fiowxr. \Vhcn )oii have distilled it 
all om* into thc^ receiver, then burn the leaves or aslu’s, 
and extract tlie salt (vom it in the manner above direc ted : 
put half of into the ioistiI4c‘d w,ater it dissolve in llic 
sun, and the colburVjll bc^clek^Viul line, 

To^jnakc I'inc^ar of JVinr, 

Fling |)i'’('efc(?tf barlcyduTad iiilo a Vaisk of wire, and 
in two ov three dkys it wilj be sour. 0)\ 

Take rye-ficfii*, ,and mix it into a dougli v/ith^strong 
white-wine vinegar ; then bake it iitj^ii o\en, and heat it 
to powdery “mix it again kite ‘a dougli ; ha"kc it, and repeat 
it the third time ; put these Vakc^ in wdiie, Junl it w'ill in- 
stantly begin to grow sour. Or,* 

Soak the best tait.i;' nine or ten days in good vinegar, 
and then dry it, in' the sun ; \vhcn dry, soak it again for ten 
days in vinegar, and, being, diied, beat it to aMinc pow- 
der : of lliis take as much as| wiiMie on the point of a 
kn’tfe, aivk||i|x with a quait of wine, and it wdll, in a little 
wliilc, tu^^t to vinegar. Or, * 

Take oi¥c*' pound of raisins, and clear them from. the 
^stalks, *uiind put them into a glazed pan or pot, in a quart of 
gooci* vinegar ; let the.m soak||)ver-nighf on hot ashes ; boil 

iheni 
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tiftm in the. morning a Uttlc; 'tlien takorit o/ the fire, and 
let it stanjj#and cuol of itself; strain ^it, and keep*it for 
use. ‘ ^ • 

- Take iron, or steel, ana quenen ic nvc or six tiines in 
vftiegar, and it will become ^ry sharp. (?r, 

Salt, pepper and leaven put*togAher into wine, and 
stirred about, will soon turn it into vftegar. 


1 ^. 



SEVERAL 

SECRETS B^LATING TO MARBLE. 


4 

A rtijicial^ Marble. 

M arble is oft^n ijjytated, and very closely, by 
powderifig white marble, and by mixing it up wkh 
portions of plaster of Paris and water, after the materials 
have been finely sifted. Of this composition,' called stucco, 
are made statues, busts, basso relievo’s and othett orna- 
ments, of arghitectfirc. * . • 

VOL. I. z There 
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There is alotha* kind of marble made of the flaky 
leiut(*J or a tr^spaik^nt siibstancc rcsemblinc: pliftcr, which 
becomes very hard, ?fcnd receives so gSod a polish as to 

deceive the eve. This kind of selenite resembles Miis- 

« 

covy talc. ^ 


• • a hied A/ar hlc. 

Ti/BRE is an flrlificial maiiie formed by staining 
w^te marble with cpnt;osivt: tincti^‘% which, penetrating 
to the* depth of a line, or more^ imitate the various co- 
lours of dearer marbles. "l'his,*liowcver, requirt^ some 
manual dexterity^, and judgment, for if the marble be not 
well polislied, and its^ pores previously opened, tlic effect 
will nut be produced. ^.#Ve^ hard wiiitc marble is to be 
cliosen for fhis purfiosc, to ^ due polish must be 

given, so as to leave Ueither spot nor vein. Heat is then 
to he applied to op<M the pore;) of the marble : in this lk\s 
the chief difficulb^'of the art. If the marble be made red- 
hot, the toj^turc; C it is iryured ; a^id, again, if tlic proper 
degree cyf heat Lj not gi\en, the colours’ will not strike 
deep enough, be perihancntly lixed. A good general 
rule is-, to heat the marble to that deg^v^jc as to make drops 
of watdr bpy on the sur^ic^j/ willibut making the marble 
red-hot. Dificrent colouriifi^drugs rc(]uirc (iifferent men- 
struunis for their application, sufft as a lixivium of horse's 
or dog’s urine, with four parts 4>f lime*and one of pot-ash ; 
common lye of wood-ashes is very good for ollicrs ; for 
some, spirits of wine is ncc|*ssary ; and, lastly, 'for many 
others, oily liquors^ and common white-wine are re- 
qiyrcd. ^ ^ 

'riic colours wliich succeed best with certain menstruums 
are these: stl^nc-bluc dissolved in six times the q,uantity of 
spirit of wine, or of the lixivium of urine, and that co-^^ 
lour Ivliich is called litmuj>\ tlissolvcd in cotumon lye oS 

\ ^ > wood 
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WjBfod-ashcs. An extract of saffron, mA iaintcr’s sap- 
greeny bcH^ sueextd well wdien dissolved in urine* and 
quick-lime ; and tAerably well wheilTdiss jived in spirit of 
wtne. Vermilion, and a very fine powder of coc|^ineaI, 
al^ succeed well in the abojr.e liquorsj Dragon’s blood 
succeeds in, spirit of wine, as doe^s a^timeture of logwood 
in the same spirit. Alkanet-root giv^ a fine colcyjr ; but 
th« only menstruum to be used for ft is spirit of turpen- 
tine; for neither spiri\ of wine, ^lof anylixivium will do 
with it. There is anijtftf r kind* of Amgon’s blood, •cal^d 
dragon's blood in fears, Hvhich gives a very eld^ai.t red 
colour when mixed witli urine. What have be^jn just 
mentioned are viivtnres, hut stibstarfccj ol seme ‘4;inds 
liave been used by themselves, and si^k permanently into 
the marble whilst it hof — ^vi^. pvircst kind of dra- 

gc'u’s blood, for a red ; »g*iniboge, Jen* ifycluAV; green 
wax, for a green ; coru;no!i si. r Inir, ano tLrpcntinc', 
for.a br()wn. A fine goid-colour i/* gi\ca m the following 
manner : take crude sal-ammoniac*, whiti vitriol and ver- 
digrise, finely powdercd,^and iiitinatcly j|jiiifcd^togethcr. 


7no^ expeditions Proc^sl 

A Goqn methdd of orpcrat?h^ in a sinall way,# an^ !n a 
^rapid manner, *18 to put somqf spirit of y/inc into a silver 
spoon, and dissolve in it, *<>ver a chaicoaffirc, such colour- 
ing drugs as belong 4:o thaUmcnslrin^n ; then, dipping a 
camel ’s-h air pencil' into the tinc tuic, tra(fe,out upon the 
cold f/iarbls such veins and tu^ns as accord with nature ; 
after this operation, place ^thc marble in a hot baker’s 
oven, and it will edme oift penetrated •with thc,coloiii«. 

• White veins ftiay be traced upon the, marble with ordinary 
whit|, and the "interstices may be dabbed c^er with tlie 
tincture of that colour which you would have for the,gcne- ' 
ral ground -work; by this phli, the white paijit be 

[2 ^ rejpoved, 


t 
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removed^ baking is performed ; and the vefei^ 

will bS clear, and (distinct at their edges, witl>(>at the co- 
loui*s being interpiixe^ with ea^clx other.^* Every degree of 
red m^y be giventto marble, for a ground-work, bydiM- 
gpn's blood alonej; thus, a, slight tiheture of it, applfed 
\fithout heat, givcfe^only* a pale flesh-colour; a stronger 
tincturCf applied as'^before, gives a stronger shade of 
f esh-colour ; heat l)cing now applied to either, or both, 
tiie aVove tinetkpres, wilf hcigliten/ the red of both, in 
ccjvjal ^)roportions ; /ttid the addijrfbr of a little pitch to 
the tinctfire,, whilst in the spoony will give it a tendency 
to a l^ck colour, i^ccordiiig to tlic quantity that is^ixed. 

^ I 

I 

Howto prepare tW(f Cdours^ of Gold^and Silver^ to stain 
Marble tiiat IVnitCj upon it : which will 

^ penetrate into the l^one^ sro to bear polishings 


Take gf aquop^fortls two ounces, sal-ammoniac one 
ounce, of highly rectified spirit of wine four drachms ; 
then take foiue feold-lca?^ and nyake it^into an amalgam 
with quicksilver P lec the mercury evaporate, and the gdid 
will remain utf |ii<i b’tltonx of your crucible,. a* brown 
powder; dissolve t!i is in aqua-rc^irf',/and evaporate it till 
it is of^ a y^lovv colour ; ctbeh jpoiir on ftie sal-ammoniac 
and vSpirit of wijie, and wVen dissolved, “evaporate tlie 
spirit again, ^nd tbcrc n -uains a bright gold colour. 

Calcine tlic si!vei <!; a. phiab andtlica let the aqua-furlis 
evaporate uiuy liavc* a sky colour, which take off and 
preserve in a clean phial, l^‘*keeping the rest fti a warm 
sand to evaporate, and you vvyl have a deep blue, which 
also prevserve ; tile reraaijis vv'ili, by more evaporating, 
turn into black. , 

By mixin^^thesc colours you may produce severe others, 
^ wherewith you fnav paint or stain what figures you please; 
and® tiic.morc you5e|>eat lading on thl^ colour, tlie deeper 
^ y ' they 
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^^penctrate into the stone, aijA th/ stronger llicy 
\vill rcpreJSgnt thcii^sclvcs ihereon. A^er you have finish- 
ed your staining, you may polish itliliC 4 )lain white mar- 
"Bte, and then you will have the colours^ (appear in their full 
lustre. (‘ 

To imitate May^\ 

*Take plaster of. Paris, quick-lime, silt, ox-blood, ^toii 
qf different colours, aso pieces eff glass,"*all beat to p<y8'- 
der, and miked up’^to\the co*nsist^Vc of a paslt^ /ith 
vinegar, beer, or sour milk, and then lay it into tables, 
pillars, •or what you will ; let it stand Antil it is tjiqroughly 
dry ; then rub it with a pumice, andjpoSsh it with \vipoli, 
giving it the finishing stroke by j^ubbing it over with leather 
and oil. Or, * ^ • 

With finely pulverizW' jjastcr PSris, and size of 
parch;ijents make a paste ; mix witi? it as many colours *as 
you please ; spread it with a trowel ^over a board, and 
when dry proceed as before. 


First lay a groVnd, (repeating it seven or cighj times) 
with white i then marble it v|jtH what colours you please, 
after you ha\x tempered Jthcln w^ith the white of eggs, and 
mixed a little saffron Water therewith. If you arc not 
used to marbling with a pencil, yoW^may pour one sort of, 
colour, here ’and there a liUlc, upon flicP white prepared 
table, then, holding and tupfing it slielving, the colour 
will disperse all ovciv th(^ground, in 5^ variety of veins ; 
then, with ano*tlier coloin*, proceed in the sam« munnbr ; 
and so, witTi as many as you tliiilk? proper: after it is dry, 
yoji may, with a pencil, give iU a finishing by niciuling 
such places as are faulty ; then you may lay on a \apisli, 
and poljsh it in the best majj^erydu.cltn. 


JVo6d in L%ital 4 on \MaMe. 


I 
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, . A . ' 

To imitalc^ and cqtinterfcit^ JgaU. 

Take of clariri d turpentine as much as you will ; boil 
ijin an earthen p n, ‘iMittlc sweet oil, till the tur- 
jjentine is as thickla^ ^oiJgh ; then pour, it on a mould, 
Jnd let ‘‘it stand initnp sun for eight days ; after this you 
, inay form it into \vhat,sh^c you pl^se, and set it in the 
s^dc till it is qifi'te hard* and dry. / 

\»)thcrs^ take the yfiWs of ciglrfedih eggs, beat well to- 
gether ; then they add to it thrpe ounces of clear gum- 
arabic,/ one ouncev of almond-trec gum, beat tO* a fine 
powder, and mi ^ed. with the whites of eggs; w'hen it is 
well dissolved, they^oy.rit into an earthen plate or dish, 
and ^ct it irvthe ^un^ tVil it of' substance, that may 

form or make impressions of aiiv tiling. 

Others take the white of eggs, and beat thqm clear, 
and take off tlie sc'jm witli a clean spiingc ; then they co- 
lour it with a tlno^urc of saffron, and pour it into a hog’s 
bladder, anfi bdil^t hard bn a slov? fire, ’hanging thd blad- 
der in the air aTcnvardf^ when, .it hardens, so that you 
may form wlntryoli will ; ‘Set it in the slv'^ had 'it will 
have the hardness of a stone. 


' To imitate fulper 

Take qiilcHiiuc ;‘\nix it with the* white of eggs, and 
roll it up in halVs ; (this will serve for tlic white :) for red, . 
mix along with it, lake or 'vermilion ; for blue, add indigo 
or Prussian blue : »for green, usf? vcrcligrisc. 

Vvhcn'you have made many fliiTGrciit sorts of coloured 
balls, of tlic^'*onsistencV: of a dough, then fiat them with 
%. rolling-pin, as you would do pic-crust ; lay them ^ne 
upon|aSotlier, and witli a thin knife-blade, cut it in long 
pieces, aftd mix thbm confuy:dIy in a mortar together ; 


♦Vi^ 
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tVien, ihh a trowpl, spread it over a Jible,i pilasters, &c. 
very smcb^lJi and •evxn : ^when dry, wur boiling hbt oil 
upon it, an'd, sprd^ding it ^all over,^t vyll soak in j then 
Vi.'t it in a shady place to dry.' 

^You may, if you will, nyj^voiir q ck-limc and yo 
Colours with drying oil at first, lu^d tli! i there will be i 
occasion to oi] it afterwards. ^ 


//irx> /o clean 


? 

' \ 


labaster^ or Marble, ^ 

Beat pumice stones lo an impalpable powdci*, and mix 
up wirti verjuice ; let if stand for t4o hours ; then dip 
into it a spungc, and rub the raarbl« alabaster vvasli 
it with a linen cloth and fresh watcr/and dry it with clean 
linen rags. 


lkm:iam /Ilabasier-Imagcs of all Soria of Colours, 

Take quick-lime, alum, sal-amincmac, of each one 
pound, pour iipoif it, after you have poluided^and mixt it, 
of sIjIc urine of a boy one pound, ajid fcirit of wine one 
pound*; pi t*^nto an arehtbic^^anti th|? |Arit of wine and 
urine will distil Triftfl it without fire ; but, when -^ou per- 
ceive that it^ comes low, puffi aloiV fire undtA' «t, to distil 
the rest. When done, put/Tt up in a phial and stop it 
close. Tim spirit extracts from all Ih^ drugs their ir'tural 
o)lour, as out of Brasil-w«od a fii^ red ; out of Orleans 
a fine yellow ; out of turnsol a purple ; of cochineal a 
fine criiifton j out of Ijtmus^^finc blue; out of verdigrise 
a green ; out of turmeric 


: an 

r 


orange colour, &c, 


7i? imitate Marble^ in Sulphut^ 

§ • r 

To <lo thjs, you must provide yourself witli a an3 
smootli ^iece' of iftarble, orlwbicl} ipake a border or wall, 

.C . to 
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to encompass ^Ither a square or oval table, which y^a nivy 
do either with wax' ;r clay. When this is clone, provide, 
^nd have in readine.^ 1 ^ several %orts of Solours; each sepa- 
rately reduced to fine powder; as for example; whr'ct 
lc|id, vermilion, lahe, orpu^jc^t, masticot, smalt, Prussian 
b.;ae, and such likc|c^IoyS. After you are. provided with 
tljiem, njelt, on as jovTltire, in several glazed pipkins, some 
s Iphu.r; put, in Cith, one particular sort of colour, at^d 
'sfr it 'well togetlyrj tlfeuf having b^?ore oiled the. marble 
alr>^ver. within the bc^d^^i^rop wifii me colour, quickly, 
spots dpoK it, of larger and less seizes ; then take another 
colour, and do as|Jrefore; and vSo on, till the s^one is 
covereid with spojji all \he colours you design to use : 
then you must concluv.le what colour the mass or ground of 
your table is to be ; if ^uld^ have it of a grey colour, 
then take fin£ siftsd &sShes, and qyix it up wTth melted sul- 
phur ; 9r of red, with English red ochre ; if volute, with 
white lead ; if black, with lamp black, or ivory black. 
Your sulphur for Kic ground must be pretty hot, so that 
the drops uponjtl^i stone jmay unijtc anJ incorporate* to- 
gether ; \y^hcn yo\|^ have poured your ground even all over, 
then, if yoii will, f put a tlin wainscot board it*; this 
must be done wliiJst the sulphur is koi, making also the 
board hot, .which must thoroughly diy, in order to 
cause the sulphur to stick th6 ^better to it ; and wlien it is 
cold, polish it with* oil and a clolji^i and it wUl look very 
beautiful. 


To imitate 


Profit 


on a Glass, 


TJake red oclirc'and lake; thein in a solution of 

gum-tragacanth ; then sprinkle, with a brush or feather, 
the glass all ov with that colour ; when dry take brov'n- 
r^, or if that is too red, add some umber, o^.sgf^ to it ; 
mix'itVip with the gum.-U’agiicr^nth to ihv- conOTtlace of a 

‘ paste. 
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pas*ie, anAy lay it on the glass, over the sprinkled colours, 
yS thick as ym pleaye ; then let it dry^ Jf you proceed 
after the same mani/'r on a j^olished ’ Ij;, or any other 
^t>ivc that is flat and smooth, and lay a hick coat of thcl 
bro\^ii-red on tlic spots of lakj^^HjHting it dry in tlie shade,] 
and then polish ity you will have\^% Itiful imitation of' 
prophyry, without the glass. Obsei^ti anoint th« stone 
first*with a little oil, before you sprinklcJ your lake, so as 
to make it come off eas^ wjien thl*wor» Snlone. 


Ilorv io make Fvet-ieork 


Take pebbles; pound them fine i/ asi iron nioitar; 
sift them through a line hair sieve; thc4 take of powdered 
lime one part, of tlie'pfebble^jM'^deV two parts^ ami ruix 
them together with water ;^hejji take ^he nffxlurc, and lay 
it all over the ceiling very smooth ; cifl've on it what you* 
please, or lay to it ornamented moulds cut in smooth 
wood, or cast in lead ; fill the nioukl w!}th the mixture, 
press it to the ceiling, and it will stick ahd|^ctmg clean out 
of the mould ; let it dry ; wlicn diy, and ylu pereewe Jhat 
it is not \}V 5 ,‘;y 4 vhere of a g6T)d' ^iltiF, tlitii,® with a clean 
pencil-brusli and^Iea^ Water, strike it over, and it whitens 
of itself. ^It vyill ifi Lime giow*^ hard as stone/ • 


MOSAIC-\^ORK: 

//uy t9 ferfe^fa it skilfulh/^ 

Under :b? name of mosaic-wwJk are included such 
peito^fiaiiGCS as* relate to i laid jvork ; as /fblaturcs of 
stone, wood, jmetals, &c. What I am now trcating*u)^on 
is that which feprcs^its not oily ail n^nner of figures, in 

L .1 ^ii^Uicir 
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their proper colours, attitudes and shapes, as lar^’ as t>osc 
thal arc lasting ^naments in^ churches, and/other pulni: 
rdi/lCes, but ajft^irr small, and fit to grace the cabinets ot 
/the f, rc.it and ( rious, and imitate a picture paintctt in 
mini ^ture. 

'fhe antients, wftic^'actised this art with niucli skill and 
exact ivess, have a variety of their performances, which 
aro^ found not o ly in Italy, Spain, &c. but also heit; in 
V tiyland. Th«f^ remaining at R<^ie are the finest, in tlie 
^iTyfic of Bacch '^^how^that of-ftt/^Agnes ; and there are 
also cunous piccoi to be seen fit Venice, Pisa, Florence, 
and otl\pr places.? 

'Phe moderncnrl sts have improved very much in this per- 
formance, and wlKitcver traveller has been at St. Peter’s 
aiKl the palace of Ber^ghe^^^t Rome, St. Mark’s at Ve- 
nice, and thc^hurcii of S(, Felicia at Florence, will con- 
*fess they have seen Venders. 

t , 

Such figures are composed, joined and cemented toge- 
ther of various coloured stones ; but since nature lias 
scarcely, not su](Ecicntly,^supplfed the proper shades 

rcfjuiwsitc for a liiastcriy ucrforinance, that defect lias been 
made up by t(|'Ji>tcrrejtiiig thVVsc colours, in glass ; 
which is (lone in the following maifiicr : 

-I*’ t t ^ w. 

The g^ass materials ire- put in lire crucibjes or melting 
pots, and being in fusion, li a colour added as yov 
would make your shades with, in the manaer you have 
been before dircctcvb in the tirt of making artiflcuil gems ; 
beginning w^lF the lightest. Having mixed it well, and 
taken out the quantity YO|^hink proper wdth an iron ladle, 
put it on a smooth marble, f^edting^it witli another to apro- 
' per thickness ; tfecncut ilqui^ly into sihall pieces, laying 
them, when cold, in. a box for use : add mciVe colour, and 
proceed asV>,'forc, rcpciiting it till you come to the deepest 
$had(»., If you w-ouid gild them, wet them .'oti one side’ 
with gum-water, *and lay l^^f gold uf^on them f and in an 

iron 
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iror shoV^J, covered with pieces of other glass, heat tliem 
BSd hot in mouth of a ^furnace ; tl^i lake them but, 
^nd when cold, the/ gold wifl be so hx^d^ and fiiin* that 
riotiiing ban hurt it. ^ 

When you begin to work, Ipy^hick ground against the 
ceiling or walj, with plaster, and jour design, ready 

er, clap, part of 
of small plyers, 
in their propc^ 
their respocjti^ 


drawn and painted on blue or brown^* 


it upon the wet plaster, and with a pan] 
take up the small stones, and prCs« *th( 

places ; forming the figures and sSliad<^ 

colours, as you are directed by your panted model. In 
this manner is done the history of Our Savioiir^s 
•ui^alking -xith Peter on the sea^^ !n St. jp'C|lei’s chufcii at 
Rome, 
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TJkUT X. 




ri/liy. INSTRUCTIONS rOK 

.PAlNTli/fi, m WAmfl^COLOUkSi 


lyrifODUCTlA^ TO 'J'lIK Airr of DRAWliNG IN 
" \ PEUSPECTIVF. 


0/ the Colours generally used in the Aiif; , 

r While Lead 
White 4 Flake White 

llJiuscl^-shcll silver 

r Indigo 
' I ^Fnalt 
|,Ultrainarine 


-r'l 


Blue 


/I 


Litmus 

IPrussian Blue 

"Vermilion 
Red- Lead 
Rcd<; Red Ockre ' 
I'Lakc 
^Cai^mine 


rSap Green 
Green { Verdigrise 
iTerra Vert 


Ycllow<: 


f YfiJfeK *'Odire 
Mastic ot 
J)utc,h Piak 
Gaftiboge* 
Naples Yellow 
LShcll Gold 

f Brown ^Ochre 
Wood-Soot, or 
Brawi\<^ Bister 
^ Cologne Earth 

^Umber 

fLamp Black 
BlackV 

' . Sea-Coal Black 



WA’^K-COLOUR PAINTING. 5%9 

Out ^* 4 liese colours you may form aj|l the rest which 
Ybur work inzvy require. ^ ^ 

( Some coloiirs arc/o be washed and gik)ijud ; as, for in* 
sianee, white lead! brown ochre; Dutilli pink; ui^bevX 
Cologne earth; ivory black. ^ 1 

Some arc cjnly to be washed, whi^ii^jc, red-lead, mas-] 


ijcot, smalt, ultramarine, and yermilio'n. 

Others arc only steeped in fair wat| 
sap-green, and litmus. \ 

And others again :^e only grotind,^^!. 
digo, lake, and verdigrivsc) y 

Grind 4 iU your colt ‘ins with fair wate * on a ha^d stone* 
or on a piece of looking-glass, fixed w:|h twlntc pilch'aml 
resin upon a flat board, having also a it^ullcr of glass. 


r ; as, gamboge, 
flakc-whiti:^ ^ 


Of the colours, (ahbr yoj.i^ha>e j^und Ih.cni very fine) 
you may take as much as ijill ^eive y^)ur pfesent occasion* 
*aiid t empe r Uiem in a gallipot, or sUbll, wiih gum-water; 
in which you have also dissolved some sugar-candy. You 
must observe, that colours which are very dry, require 
a stronger gum-wAc'r; 411 othciTi^ it must*b^used very 
sparingly. • % ) 

If your ^^oJours wont tile pa^<!r or print be 

greasy, mix a vcr^ilSfit cai-^ax, or a. little drop of fish or 
ox-gali apiongst ;four co'lour may dry ^u|ir ?lsh or 

j:)x-gall, and ditute it when ^'oifiiave occasion for it, with a 
little brandy. If your paper or paint ^inks, then with 
5:Jcun size and a spunge wipe it over,^#iftcr you have fas- 
tcn'^iK^ic edges round upon a board, andle^fit dry. 

You should be provided ^iith phials containing the 
following liquids, whicli arc very necessary and useful in 
painting or colouring with jFater-coiours • viz. ^ • 

' 1 . A phial Vith water in which alym has been dissolved. 

. This/you use in wiping over yopr table, p, 3 lcliment, or^ 
paj^r,, before you begin to lay on your colours; 4t.|Will 
cause them to lie siftoolh. i\ni with a greater lustre. 


2 . 
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2. A phial with lime-water. Dissolve or slacken some 
quick- lime in fan^waterj thep take* the W6ittr from or 
Ihc settled lim^, /and put it up for Sse : this is of great 
iisc in temperini of sap-green and litmus, which colours, 
.heing apt to turiilyellov^ ..arc. preserved by this means. 

3. A phial wlff ^w-water; made of gum-arabic dls- 

I solveddn fai^ wafrr': if you add a little white sugar-candy 
[ to it, it will keen the colours from^.cracking and flying off 
VJ^hc parchmejit''bl'!pa‘pej.\ / 

\4. ‘'A phial witli/lx-gari, or the gdls of cels, boiled up 
in a little Avater, aJ d scum’d ; this is of great use in paint- 
ing of \yater-colous, where the parchment or paper hap- 
pens to be grcafy,Y)y touching the point of your pencil 
to wet it, and to tc^nper it w^iih your colour. 

5. A pliial with w^iitc^^yin^ vinegar : this is of use in 
grinding of distdlccl yci*dignse,*«^)rcscr\ing that colour from 
changing upon the yellov\\ 

6. A phial of spirits of hartshorn, a little dropbf which 
mixt among the carmine adds to its beauty. 

You iiiiir«t got pencils cof scvcvil sizes,, agreeable to the 
work they arc tVr ; as, for laying on a ground, sky or clouds, 
get a huger siicjl than' for trees, bair-pen- 

cils whicli, after you liave \wetlc(i*" Taein between your 
lips, and^tdrned them upQ i your hand", keep clpse toge- 
ther, are the best. *• 

Tq paint or colour a clear Sky, 

Take elcar blue verditd’, mixed wdth a iHtIc white; 
with this begin at the top of your landscape or picture, 
aud, hiiying laid^dn tlic blue fi\*^somc'space, break it with 
a little lake or purple, working, with a clca/* pencil; one 
colour impeS:Vcptibly into another ; apply inore whiti^ and 
ina^tieot, in order to make it fainter and fainter towai*ds 
the hoi'Jzon, working* all tfie while,' the colours imper- . 
ceptibh’' one into another, If om . the horizon to the blue 
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sky ; aft^' which you may lay some stronger strokes of 
fvjrple over the lighft so as to make ^lem appear like 
Clouds at a distance. / * 

Fora fi^y red sk^ use red lead and a|ittlc white* In- 
steaef of the purple# streaks oi;^ clouds, w* rking them, ac- 
cjording to art,, imperceptibly one in^\al^ her. 

Clouds you arc to lay on with ‘white, ‘'a cl black, somc- 



To lay ajGrround on the o/\ C/tavi llalls^ Kc. 

You must use, for a common wall, wl^l h*is of a reddish 
hue, brown, red, and ^whitc, and 4cmp^r your colour ac- 
cording as it is old or new ; diftdcll wiili bio^i-r^d, mixal 
\vith a little bister or soot. • • • 

OthQifci;ivlIs*lay on with black and wliiLc, and shade with 
the same colours; sometimes mix a little purple with it, 
?<id then shade it witlj black and lake. 

For wainscoting that is dhibellislicd with caVvAl mould- 
ings and figures, you must- use coJoiirX)'f lioth plain 
and carved i?vork, aivj neightening^it with judg- 
ment and care. • • ' » , * 

To paint* a fcA'C-groiind in imi^ion of sand or cluv, lay 
o‘h die darker pails with bicvm oclirc; to tl]C distance, add 
a little white, and so on in proportion, shading it witli 
bro.;. 7 , ochre, and the strong siiadcs wilS sqot. 


Of Carnatim oy^J*iesh-coloiir^ 

• In a carnatitm or flesh-colour, use, for young women 
and children, fiaki white, burnt ochre, and r/’littie ver- 
milion'^; some add a little lake, but that must be ^bj^t 
sparingly: having laid on thejbolour foj? the carivition,. 
shade the lips, cheeks, chin, i>|nccs, and Jtocs, wijf.vfinc 
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lake and vermilion, and the naked parts, with sea-coal 
anti a little lake^ or brown-red, or with brqwh ochre and 
lakc^ orwith^I^ian ink, .or lake: fcr a brownish com- 
f ple^ion, mix i little brown ochre among the carnation 

t colour- . f - v ' 

I Some artists Jilry JITe dead colouring of the. carnation 
for ypung woidjiii’^ith white, then shade it with paper-- 
blacky and byiq; in the carnation colour where it :s re- 
. quircd. l'hoJ*> 


1^ Paper-Hack^ 

is made irw tly. following manner : take the paper in 
which Iciivcs of gold have lain ; burn them quick, one 
after ano^thcr, and 1» t l&cin .drop into a bason of clean 
water; thcii^feikc tbcm out, ;^nd grind them on a stone to 

* a fine paste ; forniAt into little tents, arid let it dry ; when 
you use it, temper it with gum-waler as you see nti 

For old people', use vermilion, brown-ochre and white , 
diade it with luster an A Jake. ** 

A dead corpse of a young person paint with flake-white, 
brpwn-ochrA xnd a^ittll^ indigo, or seu-^oal ;.,anfd shade it 
with bister, or sea-coaL s 

For old dead covpstr/ leave out the in|]igo^ but shade 
it as before. % 

For dead bones, take whilc-^cad mixed with a little bister 

• or chimney soot ;'yitli which shade*it, and heighten it \yhh 
white lead. «. 

For the hair of young ^women and children, lay them 
with light ochre, shade then]^ with .deep ochre, and heighten 
"them iwith mastlcot and whiU^ * 

Grey hairs lay on with black and white; shade them 
with blac^,\and heighten them with white;. and thus pro- 
ejfed in painting any other coloured hair. ^ 

Drops of Wood lay oiWith red fead ; shade it behind, 
light /all^, with cj^ijlie^and take. 


Trees 
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Trees arc laid on, some with white, black, and bister, 
shaded with brown ochre, and hclghte^d with the &inc 
colour, witli more ^hite irf it. Those diat stand at a 
Jistancc-^^ire laid m with indigo-blue, ftrown-ochre^ ano^ 
white, and shadewY^ith indigo and broAln^Ochre. 
that are further distant, lay on faiiit, awlishadow thei 
‘slightly; wliich order you must obsewi^ 
ships, houses, and other buildings. 

In thatched houses, paint tlie tlfhtclT o 


wifli Dutch pink, anA shade it vfith 
heighten the straw, use misticot and wliiic. 


in colouring o 

•sl^aw, whennewJ 
wn-ochrc; andjtD 
k Old sVaw lay 
on with ^brown-ochre, sometimes mixt j with black and 
white ; heighten the straw with blown-^cl^e, and whke. 

In colouring cities, castles, or ruins;, you must observe 
nature, for no rules edn be well givc.^^; however, to giv^^a 
little light to a young practij^ioiicr, it rpuk bP observed th^it 
those houses^ which lie nearest the fore-ground arc co- 
lourcd^vich vermilion, white, and a little brown-ochre; 
shading with that and some bister > the heightenings are 
Qone with vcrmilion#and )fhitc. # • ^ 

Houses further distant are laid on with Itkc, aud*a little 
blue ahdtwliitc, shaded witli blue 'i^d foke, |ifd heightened 
with adding more wijK». 

Such bmldin^s arc slill^ffl^hcr, lay oii with a faint 
jurple and a little blue, shadfed softly with blue^ and 
heightened with white ; ani the further they are off, the 
fainter and slighter must be y«ur colouf# 

and smoke are laid on with a paid yellow ; shade 
Ijie smoke ^ith paper-black, tV soot ; the flames shade 
with red-lead or vermilion, andhicigliten them with Na- 
ples yellow, • * / * ‘ • • 

» In colouiing of rocks, hills, &c. that ace at a great 
distance, obse.iTe*the same rule. §uch as lie/nearcr the 
fore-^*ound you are to imitate according to nature. Ivcids 
that arc upon the foregrounds fou paint #vith several sorts 
of greens, tlie better to' distiny^sh one fijpm the 
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such as are on distant hills, must be done v^ith the same 
colour as, the hillsl^ 

Ui w io paint or colour 

oRSEs of 0 iftflutf colour you arc to -lay on wfth 
brown-red, . sha( icU with brown, red, and black, and 
heightened wi^^ll )rown, red, white ;and yellow ; the ntancs 
\:uid tails of hrfrsas yod ‘may make white, as also the lower 


\:uia tans or norsds ye 
pprt of their feetf ^ 
You arc to lav on( 

1 - A -A I 


You arc to one of .an ash-colour on with black and 
white ; , shade it v^th a bluish black, and heighten it with 
white. 

Lay on a black hor^iC with all black ; shade it with a 
derep black, iind hciglitci^^it^wkb black and white. 

I.ay a whitd’ lioriH} on witW'whitc-lcad, just tinted or 
broke with a little red ; shade it with black and white, and 
heighten it with pure white. 

Spotted horses must be done according as nature directs ; 
and by th*se‘'dircctions*you will govern yourself in paint- 
ing or** colouring any other sort of cattle. 

Lay sheep ’(/ii'vvifli.Wjiite, broke with a little bister ; use 
in tli-C shadows a little black. , 

Lay dnliogs or pigs tvHh bfown ochre and yellow ochre, 
and shade it with bister. ^ , c 

A bear is laid on with brown ochre, black and brown 
red, shaded with '^bister and black? and heightened wi^hr*' 
brown ochr6 and white. ^ 

A leopard is laid on yellow ochre, antf shaded with 
bister ; the spqts arc laid' with bister and black ; the. 
*moutlT with black and white. 

An ass js commonly of a grizly colour, and laid on with 
black and wiiite, brok^ with a little ochre. 

I Ah elephant is laid on wdth black and white and % little 
bister,* ® | ' "" * 


A monkey 
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A monkey is laid on with Dutch piuk, bister and black ; 
the hair is JieightCTied with masticot^white, and a kittle 
bister ; the paws mhst be shaded off mtS Ijlack and brown- 
red, little \4iitc. V T 

A hart is laid oy with bro^n petite and English red, ani) 

^ shaded on tl]c back ; and, where ft is it*quisite, with bistc 
and brown-red : a streak of wliitc must Ife bqlow the neck 
and the belly and breast of a wliite c olo r./ ^ 

A hare is laid on witJi brown-ofhrc'*, v hifli loses itself by 
dcgrcQS into white >indor the ffcll)i? c back. Is jdjajjcd 
with bister, and tlie hair is hcighterfld wIili dbhre and 
white. • 

A rabbit is laid on with white, black, tand bister? the 
belly is white : these creatures are pf various coIours» 

which may be iaiitat&d aft^n' na^rc-v 

• •• • 


* Of Birds. 

A FALCON is laid on with brown ochre^ black and white, 
"shaded with a pale* black; the fsathers must be displayed 
and shaded with black; the breast is white, the tegs yel- 
low, aiKl shaded with brown-ocAe and Jjist6r. 

A turkcy-cock or is laid on with black and white, and 
shaded wjth working^ tfiip- colours liglitei' and lighter 

Jowards the belly, which must be all white ; the legs are 
laid on with indigo and Jwliite, and slfadcd with blue ; 
when they arc iiTitatcd, the subshjMce about their bill 
musL*I>c laid on with vermilion and lakfe, •deepening it 
with strongfcr lake ; otherwise*, ^when they arc calm, that 
part is a little upon the J>ur}de. ^ 

A swan is laid 'on* with "/hite, with a “little bister, aittt 
• heightened, Where the feathers scejn to rise, with pure 
whited the feet are blackish, and Ijie bill red, 'with ablacfai^ 
rising at the upper end. • t 

Pigeonsr, drakes, &c.f arip of many various co- 

lours, that there would be n4^ ehd to gije proper lessons 
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for ^very one: and thus it is with many other birds, whicft 

aa artist ought to cVpy after i^turc. 

• £ 

OJ Fruit. 

Apples are with fine masticot mixed with a little, 

crdigrisc ; or a littfe white l^rcnch-berry yellow, and ver- 
digriee ; shade ^ \ ithhrfjvvn-ochrc and vcrdigrisc, or lake; 
)ieighten it with n ^sticot ^ind white, and the strongest light 
wklif wlijtc alone : i/tAt you musf regulate yourself accord- 
ing to the colour c ' the apples ; . so also pears. 

Cherries arc laid on, with vermilion and lake?', shaded 
iiyitK pure lake* and heightened with vermilion, or ver- 
milion and a little White.. 

White-beai^ch^rrits ai% laicHiOn in the middle with ver- 
milion, lake and whije ; workiitg it to a yellow towards the, 
Btalk, and with lake towards the top. ^ ^ 

Morello^s arc laid on \vith lake and a little black, sha-» 
dowed with black, and heightened witli vermilion, lake and, 
black: thi^mbst be inteftiiixcd, that the colours may seem 
lill of one piece. r. 

Mulberries afe^lafd on with lak ^and bister.^ shadowed 
with bla^k,^and heightened jvith yermiJipn ; on the highest 
lights give little dots with t^c«and white. f •= 

Strawberries tue laid on'wifb yellowfsh white, their 
thaded with lake and vermilioif ; hcigliten tlic knobs with 
white and vermiiiof^.* * ‘ 

Grapes ; the black ones are laid on with purple, Shaded 
with blue verditer and ind^m, heightened with white. 

White grapc^ arc laid on, ^ith- pale vcrdigHsc, a littfe 
masticot, arid white ; ,thc blu<N bloom is very gently, with 
a blunt pei\gil, touched with blue verditer. 

^ Peaches and apvicots«re laid on witli white masticqt, or 
Pr6n^h-berry yellow and white, shaded with red-ochre and 
yellow f if there he a bloeta upon tlicm, do it‘w'ith lake, 
ti[}|)!^eighten it |rith whit^^^Oii do the grapes ; some are 

of 


., 11 ^ 
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of a giecner colour than others, wherein you are to copy 
nature as it lies before you. . • 

Radishes anil turiups are il&id oa iiritf^white, shaded with 
Ind:inr-In|j:^ and al the top with lake ; Vorking ^ do\J^ 
faint into white ,^>wards the bottom. The top' is laid on 
^ with verdigrise and sap-green, shaded^ with sap-green aujl 
‘ indigo, and heightened with masticoL. ^ . 

Carrots arc laid on^with yellow-ochrci ijnS, if thc^ are ^ 
of a high colour, it is mixed ^Il> \fedtlead ; they are ^ 
shaded with browiNochrc, ycltow-iptlte and bistcj’, and 
heightened with masticot. For the ipt, let tlfe practi* 
tioncr follow nature. 


, Of Flowers. • 

• ^ • • * 

Roses arc laid on wi{h j palc^carnWic and white, 

’ shadowed with carmine and less v^iitc, and the deepest 
widi carininc by itself ; make the heart always darker 
than the rest. I'he seed in full blown roses is yellow. 

Tulips are of v&riou% kinds, oolours, and ^lapes i it i$ 
impossible to give certain rules for colpuitng tlicnii 

Some are done with lake anoVarrtiine oft white, mixed 
together; others witi! purple, laid on with ultramarine, 
carmine jind feke* sometin\cs bluer and sometfmes redder: 
•these colours must be streaked according to nature. Those 
of one colour, as yellow, -led, &c. arc taid on with such 
<^'OIours ; and, if there appear any st/t aks, you must make 
your^ovlour cither lighter or darker, as njftuie directs. 

AnemoiTics are of several sorts ; some are laid on with 
lake and white, and i^ish^d ^ith the same : others w^h 
vermilion, and shadowed .vith that coldur, carnvnc, aAd 
lake. YelloV ones are laid on witji masticot, shadowed 
vrith that and vermilion ; sometimes with bro^n-red. ^ 
Red lilies are laid on with red-lead, siiaded with ^cr» 
milioH) ahdcarminl^. 
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The peony is laid on with lake and white, and shadcjd 
with*thc same colo^, and less white, r 
. Yellow cowslip!*" are laid on wnth mhsticot, and shaded 
with g'lmhoge and utrlber. Pntple one| are laid on with 
ultramarine, carmine and w^iitc, andyshaded with icss 
■tjvhite. ■ ' 

Carnations, and pinks are managed like anemonies and 
tuiipj. \ \ t f 

Some pink's in ri pale flesh-colour, streaked with 
an9tljer that is a li Jt^-higlicr ; tlijs is*clonc with vermilion, 
lake and^ white, ar d streaked without white. 

The biue hyacinth is laid on with iiltaimarine and white, 
and shaded with less white. 

The red hyacinth or gridcline, is laid on with lake and 
whke, and^ a litUe tiltraiuaripc ; and finished wiili less 
white. ^ ^ ; 

* The white sort is*'laid on with white, and sliadowcd 
tirith black, and white. ‘ 

Crocuses are of two sorts, viz. yellow and purple. The 
yellow is h id irn with macticol, avd shaded with gall-stone 
or gamboge after which, upon each leaf on the outside, 
are made tlircfc separate ^c'reaks with bister and lake. The 
purple ones arc laid on with cautlTn^ ultramarine and 
white, amPfinished witho loss white ; the steaks, must be 
very dark on the outside of the leaves. • I’lic seed of 
both is yellow. ‘ • 


Of Mi'taU\ 

is laid ^ 011, wifh ^qLlcad, saffron, and yellow 
ofjhrc, shadowed* with lake ^d bister;, in the deepest 
places with Ji)istcr, lake, and black ; then Jicightencd with 
^JhclI-gold. * 

Sllvtir is laid on with white, shadowed with black and 
blijc, aiid heigh terfed with s^efi-silvcr.^ 


Tin 
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Tin or pewter is done the same yvay, only it is laid on 
with white, yiixt wkh a little indigo. • 

Iron is done likcjtin. * * 

Bi^ss If. done irJ the same manner as golclj on^y the 
shifdcs must nc^ hj so strong. 

^ 'Copper is Jaid on with brown-red a^d white, shadowed 
with brown-red, lake, and bister, heightened witli«browiv 
reeband white. ^ / 

'I’hesc directions will be sufficient *t*o guUo young practi- 
tioners to nature, wfiVli is the ht^t s(>otl they can gp to. 


A SHORT INTRODV-CTfON' TO THF. \n V OP DRAWING 
IN PKft;!»pi:cri\*K^ ^ • 

Pe^pecTIve Is the art of drawing on a plane, or flat 
surface, the real resemblances of such objects as are soew 
^ by the eye from any distance or situatipii. 

To understand tXe giyund-wo^k and prwic^)lcs of this 
art, it will be proper to consider the object that is •viewed, 
as if seen ^through a transparent1iwii»douv, hitcrppscd be^ 
tween it and the eye. • Suppose, for instance, a person at 
a windovy loc^s tfirough iui u^gkt pane of gl;«R& at in ob- 
•jeet beyond it, and draws the object steadily upon the 
glass, as if the point of tfse pencil touched the very object 
itself ; if he were to«ctit out^lhe glass# afterwards, and Jay 
it flat upon a table, it will represent the object he hafe seen, 
and drawit, just as it ought to appear upoil a sheet of 
white paper, without txaviii^ Jn-st drawn it upon the up- 
right pane of tbe^ window. . • 

lliis art, Wiercfore, furnishes the rul^ whereby every 
object may be "delineated on a flat surface.’^^with ctpiaj^ 
truth and certainty as if we cpuld carry such an ili>rjghr 
pane, or window, witli us wherever wci l^ad 'occasion. 

.•By 
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By propel* attention to the few following rules, a more 
extended notion c^f the powers of perspective may be 
giincd, prcvioiij tO a fnller ^nowledgfe of the study, to 
whichfthis professes only to be an intraductibn^c"'" 


To faise a perpendicular Line. 

Draw a Hnqv whicl^rwitli your compass, divide at A, 

fig. 2. then from tti^' ewls of this tr^ic C D. make the 

arctitfs, irhich divifte themselves ’ in B; then draw a line 

from A to B. If tW. perpendicular is to reach bglow the 

line givefi, you proceed In the same manner as above 

the line. See p\ate 7. 

< 

t 

To divide a givhi Li\ie into*an^ Number of equal Parts. 

' • 

4 Let a B, fig. 3. plate 7, be the given liiieT**®rrom 
the point A draw a right line A K, at pleasure ; from the 
point B dr^yr a right liae B P p^irallcd to A K ; set off 
along A«K arid IS P, from the points A and B, as many 
equal parts A E, E>F,«Fii^, &c. andBK, KL, LM, MN, 
&c. towards K and P respectively, "Ss are one less than 
the number Into which youantencl the giVen Jiine to be di- 
vided : join the last point in A K, with the first in B P,, 
and also join the btlier points 1 1-,, G N, F O, Ac. and the 
right lines K K, I L,. fl MT, G‘N, will divide A B into, 
the desired miniber of equal parts at the points, ?, 
A, g, &c. 

^ tldanf^ excellejii treatises have been Writ'cen on the subject 
of perspective^ but the One 'which gives the most valuable and va- 
rjed example^/ though k be unjustly neglccted.aad overlooked, is 
printed in quariCy by D. Fournier , an ingenious foreigner, who acted 
the several parts of poet, p^in(er^ cook, njaclnnist, and fiddler, 
within thB city of Westminster. 

f » 

To 


f 
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To draw a parallel, as Q R; parallel to O P, fig. 4, you 
must draw ^qual s^i*circles, and nyike the line QR, 
touch their extremities. See plate 7. • ^ 

The horizontal ^ine is no' otlier than a parallelVo the 
bast. \ V 

^ The diagojial line is drawn from on^ angle to another, 
as ST, fig. 5. p!. 7. • 

An equilateral triangle is raised upon a ^cn right line 
A B, by setting the compasses A-Cj and® aft the distance 
D describing the ai^!i.E .D; alsfl frofti D, at the dintance 
C, .describing the arcl:||^ C, and drawing right Hfies from 
E, to eVand D respectively ; raising the triangte C D E, 
fig. 6. pi. 7. • 

Ichnography is the dimension of a, platform or plane, 
upon which any thing is .to boP raii^d, as A B C D is.thc 
ichnography or plane of ajsqqarc bo^y! ASe ifg. 7. pi. 7. » 

Orthography describes or represents the face or fovt 
part ot the object, as of a building, or a body of any 
^tiling opposite to one’s eye, so as EFGH, which is the 
orthography of thc*forc^rt or fr^nt of a cube^ or a build- 
ing, fig. 8. pi. 7. ^ 

Scendgraphy represents the ob^ct wholly •elevated, wkh 
all its dimensions of the front, sides and top which may be 
seen; asJKVMNOP fs a perfect cube. See "fig. 9! pi, 7. 

0/ t/te 

The visual ray is that from the ohjwt'to the centre 
of the eye* ; it is the strongest, of all others ; it divides 
the hbrizontal line ^nd giv## 4he pointyjf sight. If the 
object be a joint, then there is but one visual ray, which 
is ctilled ccntrali a ^,'fig. I. pi. 8. If the obj^tbe a right 
line, as o i, fig. 2, the visual rays <nake a triangle, whered^ 
the line ab is the base, and'tljp two lines, cd, tlic thyS oa 
the outside, wluch‘ come from the cyt e, and make the 

tr%gle 
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triangle <?, /r, b. If the object is a square supeificlcs, the 
visual rays will make a pyramid, fig. 3, of which a is 
the ccaitral and strongest, ^ * 


Of the Horizon. 

horizon, m.perspcctivc, is a line which gives the 
height of oui'^eyc, and bears always the points of sight 
and distance cV rathCio line wliich separates the heaven 
from the earth, arid Tthicl? limits thq ^//ght ; for one cannot 
secany^thing ahcAx the horizon |^hich docs not surpass 
the height of the eye : thus a tree or mountain tray have 
its top above thf horizon^ hut the foot of it is a good deal 
below it ; as, for example, A B, fig. 1-, are two pillars be- 
lov^ the horizon C, because thc^cye ts elevated. In fig. 5. 
they arc even 1^ith‘the horizon /J, because ll\e eye is with 
Acra at an c(iual hOight: in fig. o. they are. much above 
the horizon C, because the eye is lower. 'I*hus,*LLord- 
ing to different stations of taking the horizon, the subject 
before us will be either hjglicr or jpwer than the horizontal 
line. See plate 0. 

■ ^ ‘ ^ li 

c- 

Of the Pfmt cf Sight, the Point of Distance^ 

and the Point Aevidenfal. 

The point ofVightA, iaitha^ which makes the central 
rajr on the honzonKal line, to which all the (»ther visual 
rays, as D D,«are to join themselves. See plate (10) fig. 1 . 

The base, or plane B B, is the line on whiclr the objects 
stand ; for every object hastily ^own,planc, which is always 
p&raUel to the hofi'zoiital line. ' 

The points of distance C C, fig, 2, plate ( 1\)) are ppints 
^t at an equal distance pn each side of the point of sight 
A, «nd is always within the horizontal line, a b. A’ the 
point ofi sight j DO the vi?ual rays;^ CC the points of 

distance ; 
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distance ; B B the plane or basb ; E E the abridgments of 
the square, of whid^D D are the sides ; F F the diagonal 
lines, which p to t|ie points^of distance C C. 

Points accidental are certain points wficrc the <^jects 
end* these cast negligently, because they arc not 

^Irawn to the. points of sight, nor distijfice, but meet each 
other in the horizontal line ; for example, two pieces of 
squLft-c timber, G ai\d H, fig. 3, plate (rty, make the 
points 1 1 1 1 on the horizon, anfl go* not Xtr the point of 
sight K, nor to the ^int of distiAicc#*C Q : these acoiden- 
tal points se^ likewise, for easements, openings <jf doors, 
windowJ>, taBres, chairs, &c. 


Of ihc Point or *Front. 

* • • ^ • • • , 

This is when the objeejt is^ wholly you, having 

neither one fiidc nor the other in ydlir view, but shewing 
only^ic fore part or front, when elevated ; (if it be not a 
polygon). 


, The Oblique Poin^qf Sight ^ 

Is when the object i% seqn sideways, with the corner 
the eye:»wb?4e tfic eye is ^always opposite tho pdint of 
siglit, the visuAI rays, drawn as usual to that point, will 
make the object appear ajJ^art. 

Qf the Diagonals and their^^ Sectio? 2 s. 

A GEOMETRICAL /her© the lincs are perpen- 
dicular and parallel to the base, are in perspective, 

to be, drawn^from the base to the point of sight • for in- 
stance : suppose one gives a shortf r or longer *line for th^ 
perspective than wliat is in the plane, as for instance, »fig. 

1. plate fll), the iong line AB (which must have the 
same number of divisions that of the plane C) : from 

* ^ * •aU, 
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aJI which divisions you dcRw lines to the point of sight D. 
The diagonals F F are drawn for the dimensions of the 
sqnascs; and wherever the'dragonals cut the outer rays 
4 P/B there is the abridgment of! the square, as G G, 
Now, to place lines accordii^ to thei)^^rt»c vanishing dis- 
tances, only draw^ line from each of ihe divisions on tire 
baseline (as in U..iig. 2.) to the point of distance £, anu 
so successively from I, to E, K to £, L to E, &c. and you 
havfe one side propoily divided. TKc otlrer side is divided 
in Ih/c same manncOji beginning froi6' O to E ; next from 
N* tb Ep and so on. See plate II. 

Deep hulking in drawing of Perspective. 

^ins is done by nreans of drawing from each side of 
\the base tl Jo the point ofjsight I, and likewise from 
<he same sides to tlie point of distance K K, and where 
the latter- divide tire former, as in L L, that is'Tno. first 
abridgment: then drawing from LL to the points of dis- 
tance, you wjll at M find the second distance, and 
so on,. see fig.* 3 and 4, plate (11). If the abridgment 
is to be oblique,, you /hark the point of sigh^ Thus 
*you may draw any plane or pavement, garden plats, 
&c. ds . far example, fig. g’, plate (11)% you divide the 
base A B equal to the nuhiber of squares, in the breadtlr 
of a pavement*, then draw,l/rom these divisions, the 
lines to the point, of sight, D ; after which, draw the 
diagonal h’nc^; and where they divide the lines to the point 
of sight, there draw lines parallel to Uie base. •> 

h 

, ‘t *. ‘ ’ 

Of Elevation in Perspective, or Scenograph/. 

^ This is the art of brmging any thing elevated, to a true 
prt^mtion, at the distance they are standing : for wliich 
porpose^you drawi,a line prSpendiculai- to one side of the 
plane or base, on which you.njark out the height of tire 

• l r • r' . 
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first object, and from that height you draw aKne to the 
point of sigl\t, whicl^ you^ may place^any where on* the 
horizon ; and whatever you draw perj^ndicular botween 
them, will describe the true proportion each elevjlnion is 
to liavc (if cht]^ of an ejqual height) ; if any thing ap- 
pears above the horizon, which interferes with those ele- 
vations of equal height, it must be dfttwn^accoiiding to 
the sneasi* ' of its height, as you will be di^^ ted. 

Hence it fo!lo\v?, that when tvfe*tfmngl^ are joine*d to^ 
gether they will prince four; tfie i/ko original one« will, 
serve for top and bottom, and the two occasional ftnes, for 
the side^ : for all the four together will dose at the centra 
A, which is the point of sight where all# the visual -rays 
meet together ; and according to^ the distance of the ob^ 
jects, those above the bas^,^tlic%c below raise ^hemsclvcs. 
and those of the sides clo'|c tiiemseljxs, j&*you sec in figf 
1, plate (9).» • * 

TfTc trees arc produced by the same cause, and bring 
^forth the same effect, where one triangle comprizes the 
air, another the caith, ;i|id tlic two sidc-onos ^Jic trees, as 
fig. 2, plate (9). ^ ^ • 

If thd hprizon be even w ith thc|cIcVation !V, you draw a 
line from the foot of tfiat^ elevation a, to the point of sight 
B; and rjl ilit figures w^hicji •at the distanSe*must re- 
ceive their proportionable; height from the perpendicular 
C I drawn tVom the hor^n, between llie first figure and 
llic visual ray or line. of sight; sec 1, plqte (12). 

If the elevation be above the horizon,* ysu proceed in 
this manner : having drawn the horizontal line, you mark 
thereon the point of •sight, f f suppqse {he first elevation 
E to be half its height above the horizon, or leU it be *a 
quarter ; then you draw from the bottom and^ the top of 
that .elevation to the point of sight F, and between the^ 
lines you draw perpendiculars for the elevation of Uhe 
figures G*H which are at some distance*. Sec fig. *2, plate 


(12). . I 


When I 
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When the hori>.on is higli, we must from the first figure 
I, fig. 3, plate (12), draw its heighUto any place of the 
horizon, which istiicre to th8 point \ j all the heights of 
the ji^her figures must be placed between the triangle 
K LM, which will determine their height their respec- 
tive distances, as js shewn in*fig. 3, plate (12), atNNN, 
OOQ. 

Figures tlt*^ have their feet on the horizon are prepor- 
tioned accorkirt'g to tHetlMght of the first or principal figure 
by drawing a line fronF the hca4,^or a measure ot its* 
height, cto any part of the horizon, the perpendiculars C 
between both, will give the heights required. Painters or 
engravers oughf^ to make the principal figure strongest, and 
the most finished. ^ See fig. I, plate (13). 

Figures raised upon pCdcstals must Jiavc the same height 
Vas though ‘th(?/tsWod upon tliA plane, in which you pro- 
ceed as ill fig. 2, wlurc A has the same height as B, and 
C is equal in height to D, and E is equal to tliac of F. 
See fig. 2, plate (13). 

The same rule is to bo observed in figures which stand 
lower than the base or plane, as' you see in fig. 3, wher 
G is equal in height to l^ and I to K. 

The height of figures seen far^^beyond a hill, or any 
other*' emiiKnce, arc fowiKjtDy drawing die natural height 
ot a man, horse, &c. from the foot of the mountain A. 
fig. 1, to the point of sight B'ju proceed as has been di- 
rected, observing that the figures C and D elevated on 
the hill andjpost must be ot the same dimension and 
height with A, as must any other figure lhat stands 
upon an eminence on t!je samc^ ground with the first 
figure. ^ Supposihg Iho hill ?o be Wenty-fivc feet high ; 
the first figure we will say is five feet, the second 
^figure standing twenty feet high, reaches'-up to the top of 
. the^hjJl and meets the horizon. The figure on the hill be- 
ing of the same bright as^he two former, has his feet 

upon the horizon. Tlie little figures beyond the hill ar^ 

- r V • , 

drawn 
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drawn according to the peipAidiculars, as d to b to 
and c to c. ^ ^ • 

Beasts are done by the* lame rule%s men and •other 
figures, as for example fig. 2, plate 14, having ^rawn 
lhc*first horse A,vind from hi^ height to the point of sight, 
^thc perpendiculars Vvill be marks 
at a distance, as b to by and c to 

j^rds flying in the air must be drawn (vorji the ends of 
• the wings of the^irst bird^, to the* point'io^ sight on tlie 
horizon, B; and tli^ parallels, b^^tw^'n the first bird and 
the, point of sight, will give a due proportion to d;he*rcst, 
as alo^ and b to 6, fig* 2. plate (14). The same of 
horses, &c. see fig. 3. * ^ * , 

If you draw chafrs, tables, boxes, &c. in perspective^ 
you must observe the rules ofiScenography. Seefig^St,*- 
plate 7. Doors, windows^ window-sliftttfjf, &c, describ/ 
'either a part, or the whole, of a sefti-circlc, according a« 
theJTbpening is more or less ; which, from .the plane of 
squares, you may easily bring into perspective by the same 
*iulcs. 


for the proportion of those 

c. .V I 


PA*RT 
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; PAllT XI. 


OF 

COS'MLTfCS, OBOBIFEROUS-WATERS. 
. OILS, ££?r. ' 

v» 


IIow to beautify the Skin. 

T AICE Vyc foran, sift it tlumgh a fine sieve, and re- 
peat it $ill it ist^dc^r from all the flour ; then soak it 
for three or four hours iii white-wine vinegar ; put in some 
yolks 'of.cjggs j stir it togqjh^i, and distil it in 1^p,ln€0 marue ; 
tlie water thus drawn off is an cxccirent cleanser and bcau- 
tificr of the skin.. 


Another, 

Take parsley, nettle sijcd, peach-kernels, of each an 
equal quantity, boil* them in* fair watvr, 'with which wash 
your hands or face. ^Or, 

^Take lemons and nard boiled eggs, cut them in slices, 
and^lay them one over tlie other in a still, the bottom of 
which you are. firs{ to covei^with welhjwashcd turpentine. 
The water that is distilled from it, preserve for use. Or, 

‘ • Boil 
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Boll the blossoms ojj’ rosemai^, alum and tartar ir^ winc» 
witli which \^ash you^ hands and face. ^ Or^ 

' 'fake slices of lemons anS dried bcahs^ Jet theifc soak 
in wine; add some honey, eggs, and goat’s milk\then 
distil nt. 


A fine Wafer for bcaiitifijin^ L 


1 


\ Take h rQii ple j)f calvesjtct, Jixrboil tUgpi in ciglUc< 
Quarts of river watci^V* ban ; then jnit«iii 

• _ 1 1 /' <' I I . 1 • • II . » • ^ 


ciglUcen 
^of 

ricc^and cviimhs of line bread steeped in milk, two fjoiinds , 
fresh blitter two jjounds, and tlic white of ten new laid 
eggs; mix all togeiher and distil; pnt in*o the distilled 
water a little c amphtV and alum, and ^ou will have a.liiiey 
bcaiitif}ing wash. • 


An Odoriferom Ha'cr. 

Take of fresh rosemary-flowers two pounds; ambei 
one scruple ; orange? ‘i^^d 'titroii-waloi yiivc ])ints , 

set these in a well eloseu glass vcst:el for^ten days*; then 
distil it ift hainco viarire, and kccp|iiu* winter for use. Oi y 
Take oiungc peel alid grecn-lenion peel, of eatli half 
an ounce ^ elorcs one scrupl^ ; Hrc^h lavender Wo.isbms six 
f^unces ; mix al> these ihh^s together, with thiec cjuarts 
of damask rose-water, aiW/iet it stand covhrcd up for some 
days; then distil it in b^?ie(^ maria/ ^ tiie water will 
be excellent. * “ * 

To prepare the Clptluof (he* for Ladies coloiu^ 
their Faces with, * 

Take sha^ -ngs of scarlet cloth, jind boil them for s(^m^ 
time, * in water wherein quick-lime has licen dissolved ; 
then straiil it, and, 'to the quantity of a quart, fui an 
VOL. I. t Bb - ounce 

• ^ I • 
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oimcCjOf roach alum, ancKthe sanic^ weight of verdigrise. 
togeth^T willi one quarter of an.iguncc of gum-arabic : 
iiavintji boiled it^ful the spacc%)f half an hour, take an ol i 
piecc<4>f linen clotli, of what size you please, and put it 
into the cccoction, or red colour: cove;’ the pan, let 
•'.the li(juid|eool fop the splice of a day ; then take jut the 
cloth you ; dry it in the sliadc ; and keep it iii 

a box, am(i:g odoriferous and sweet-scented thirgs^^and 
use it when is eWSsion,^* 


To prepare Oil of Benjamin^ or Benzoin. • 

'Fakf an errtlien pot that is high/ and narrow, witli a 
/ little border round it ; put into it th ce or four ounces of 
*e4aan benjamin, gvosly powdered; \,o\cr the pot with a 
^ pyramidal papfiv coyer, and tk it round under the border ; 
"set the pot into hffl ashes, and when the l)enjamin is 
heated tlie flowers will sublime ; take off the covef''' every 
two hours, and lix another In its place ; stop up, (juickly, 
in a glass, ^the flowers you And in the covers; and when 
those -which afierwards sublinicT begin to appear yellow, 
lake the potS)fF Miciir/^ and let it cool. You will find a 
black and shining matter cleaving to the bottom of the pot, 
whicli is»tAken off witlr a, warm' spatula ; it- is light, easily 
broken, and of a strong smell, if it comofS near the fire ; 
pulverize the sitmc, grosly, ai\^ -^put it into a retoit of a 
sufficient b.‘gncss,' and fill it oi ki third part ; place it 
upon the s;{.nd ; and, liaving fiticd a receiver, lute the 
joints, and make a small fire underncatli, in o>rdcr to he:*, 
the retort, and distil anf oil, part of which wdll become 
thick in the receiver: continue the *snfall fire till nothing 
more distils ; keep this red oil in a glass bottic ; the odour 
*^is agreeabre, and its tagtc sharp and pungent. 

• • 


Oil 
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Oil Roses, 


X - ^ 

j^KE the seeds of melons, well cleansed, ^ifd «tanip 

tlieiiKn a stone Aortar; lay/than in rows, or pds, toge- 
^thcr \^th ioficdca\^cs, for Uic i^acc lit ays ; the'K 

take a little linen bag, wcL it in rosc-wate put into it 

thetiifl^n seeds and aosc-l Javes ha\ ing closc^ put 

^ between a^tBSSB^d pa^ out^lfc.bil.* -Wn's oil is very 
^iinc, and llicrcfore caucfully clisc k Ap in a phial. • 


i Oil of Clotes, ^ . . I 

ds, scrape i^hd cK-nmse them witl ra\^ 
Knire, nrcaic mem in piece.^ ^nd^stct^i Ijieinjn •ose-watSr'^ 
stamp also cloves ; tcmpcrlind stc(;p4h cm likewise in rose- 
water, so long till it has extracted the virtue of the cloves-, 
thcifpiit the almonds, cloves, and the waters of each to- 
^gclher, and leave them till you find them swelled ; then 
take them out ; dry*tlici1J in the sHin ; and |fut#thciTi again 
into the water to swell ; repeat tl^Js five or sij: times: then 
put thcift into a press, and press Vtit*thb oil ; which keep 
in a phial, stopped^ clofc,-; Is^his manner you^majr ^iiake 
oil of mitfk, Amber, cinnumoj?;^ ihacc, nutmegs.* 


2ueen^of lluijgaryV W^ter, 

Fill a glass, or cartacn cucurbit, half fulf of rosemary 
' ‘flowers, gathered when in their prime ; infuse them in 
spirits of wine ; set it iu a v^itfutbath ; jijin it to its head^ 
luting the junctures well ; give a digesting fire fftr three 
* days ; Jaftcr ^diich, unlutc them, and pour wh|t has been 
distilled into the cucurbit ; refit,, and increase the fir"? 
strong enough to make the l^uid distil, so as one* dlop 
may immediately fdllow another ; wheR you have drawn 
two-thirds of it, and put pul the fire, let|the vessels ci^ol, 

B b 2 sLiul 
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and i]fj!ute thrm, and yoii'^iJI iind ia the rortiver a \cry 
good I ungary watgrj keep a wxh bLopl. ; il is 

g«j()d rKpMpiliitw)ns and swooning*, in the palsy, ktharg;* 
and hj-stSfrical diseases ; the dose is from one drac hm lo 
two. OuVwardly it is used Jor inlkM*imation, tuu'&'urs, 
,*fj^wSy pals('s and y: revivi^^g the spirits/^ . ■* 

Ladi'^s xj/^to ‘beautify tlicir comj>lexion, by mixing 
L-alf ;in ounrl^Yth six^ounccs oj*" lily -water, or bean.'^Jo^^cr- 
watcr • washing thc^^ ffices vvi'V, it. 

To make Tails for taking ouf Spots of Oil or Qrcasc. 

^ [Pakk soft 51)ap, incorporate it ^ ith aslics of vines, 
/fiitely sifted, of both a^ii ecjuid quar/'.ily : tlien add to it 
J^ro&th alunV’ bujrnt, and tahar, well l)6at into powder, in- 
corporate all togethe*' ^nd fi'rni’thereof little round bails, 
and lay them by for use when occasion requires to make 
use of then 

• Tu prepan a LeitJier Sh'ap, 

r ' 

Prtocr? r. a pichc of /Valher, very Smooth on Uic flesh 
.•ide, .u'u! al):ni'w two inches ]y .id , tine it lo a lliin hoard 
of the same l>»’eadtl) ; vVliVn dry, hiiiear over with, 

tallow candle, and then hold itj. iililc over the lire, til' 
the grease is pcnclralccl thr()ugTfl?lie poies of the leather; 
repeat this three tiihcs, and aVteiVarfis pour over it a little 
tripoli, wasftfd clean, which, witli tlie grease, work iut^v 
the leather, so long till the grease becomes waim ; then 
gour on fresh trinoli; rcp^hirMig lliis opc'ruti-jn four orfuc 
times, till the leather is til for rise. Or, 

^ Take finf?ly powdeiicd emery; steep it in fairwLitcr, and 
^our a good deal raoro» upon it, stirring it well together. 
Let if stand a while to settl'' ; pour ofF the water, and put 
one end of a linch or woollen rag to the boltcnn of the 
settled emery ; (and let tlic 'other hang out, ia order to 

draw 
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draw off all the water from being become v 

rub it into grcas. 5 R leather, irfthe same maini^al you 
Wd the tripoly ; only work in the eni^r^ vvith'^ ' 
^ooth ivory, or with a burnishyt ^ afier tin’s, 


lece ot 
i*o\c your 


L-a23 k sofUy ov^i* it, and the ^clfect will be, Fliat r^izois 
throAvn asitljL' as Aelcss arc 


recov 


sliaving. Now, as onA ra'/.or is softer 
nuftt'^mss a soft oi\e 4ni |i strap ;^)reparJ(i 
.and a hln^fLffng p.pnn a str^ prcpjfj^w^tli ^ 

) • ^ * 1 / 


asj 0 ho-iitSitf 
other, vouy 


tripolv 

y ^ 


t • 


To makt ihe Hair iirow. 


lo 

orlc\i 


Take the (ops If I\enip, as soon as tl?r'^>lant begl 
appear above groiiilW, and infusij^iliem ia a small porl 
of water for wentj-four* \jomS. l>t|) the ft^eth of^i, 
eonil) in the above, and it will (jt^ijcen l?ic growth of tM*c 
hair. — Or, dip the teeth m your^comb in the expressed 
juif^ of nellies, and repeat it Ircqucntly. 


i 


• • I • • * 

y/ Litii}iienf.,\f'or Ike same Pmpost, ^ 

rAK*K ^si\ dracHnis ol labdani^n, t\\*o ounces ot bear’s 
grease, half an oi;ad"*^TWNiney, three draelims of pow- 
dcrcchso^iiliofnwood, a dracJinVaiTd ubaH'ot the a*sfi(\s oi tlie 
tiool of CulanAus aroiiui^^ys, three draehins of balsam of 
Peru, and a little oil 'jf sweet almonds. Make a li-y 
piment. 


'ie same. 


A compound Oil, Jor the 

• * • ^ 

1'akk half a pound of the leaves of green southern- 

woo</ ; boil them in a pint and a .half of s\A|eet oil, and 
half a pint of red wine : when siiliieiently boiled, remote 
it from the fire, and strain o^ the li»[uor through 'a ?incn 
bag. Repeat this ciperation, with freSh southernwood to 

. » ft . the 


ft 
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the shamed iHjuor ; and {o the lusl| strained liquor, add 
two ounces of bcar> grease. ^ « 

K 

j 4 Remedy for Corns, 

Roast r’clo^, if garlirf or a ^lall onion ; cut it open 
whiiSt Jiot, it ijiUTiqdialely to tiie corn. Soak 

the IV'ot the\e*'t day in wiKiiywaii i'-, roast aiiotr.'i* clove 
of garlic, as bYfofe,' /./d^pi 'cAll V ’'nil the rn 

IS ic.Tiovcd, which wiL' sch oiii exceed a week. Sf)mc 
people have recommended a leaf of ivy which gu.ws 
ag inst \/al]s to ]jc .SLce|. /d in vinegai^ and applied to the 
ro^n with a fillet o\cr it, changing daily, and soaking 
foot at each operatid*; 

mi*-. ^ . ' 


An cxeeUrni ’rooih-poxrder, ^ 

Take of the soil part of ilic cntllc-fish hone, and of ilic 
finot jncpaiec* cJiaik, each lialf a” our.ee ; Permian bark, 
and KKj entitle orris root, each t^ho drat lmis : reduce the 
whole into a tine pf vvd^;r, ainl mix Ijcm inlima.^ely> by 
sifting them through a driini-slr>p»-<l .lawn sieve. 'Hiis may 
he coloiiTcd with a little r',osc-pink, and scent.^d W'itli..a few 
drops of oil ot cinnamon. 

I 

/■ Another J)enhfriCi\ 
i » 

Takk prepared pumice-slonc, sealed cartii, and red 
coral prepared, pf each pimcp ; dragon’s-blood, half 
an ounvic; cream of tartar, an ounce and a half; cin- 
namon a cpiarter of i^n ounce ; and of clove's, a sc.;uple r 
teat, powder, mix and ,sift them. 


/ mptrial 
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V 

i 

Imperial 


sijve in 


KE two quarts or the best 

it ounce o? fraakinccjiccy inasticli, bcnyiiiiii, ^id 
^gum-a\il)ic and ffalf im/ouvJ^: of cl^^es anf nuUiic^ 
add an ounce and a lialfVof -nut klTfe^ be Jiad at 
thc•S^'*.^^shops), and tj|c ^of sweetj^Aonds ; also, 

Xhr^e grinuj^-HLaai^. rCni^.c tlic fl^^J'C«irt/lcs in/rtnar- 
iilc mortar, and distil^a W4i|rr-l).^[ ft? rfnd keep (lic^^vater 
iha/,^ is drawn off, ifi a l)otL^^\\\ II stopped. I'His water 
removes wiinkles, luid renders^e skin uncommonly dVli- 
eatc ; il also vvliitcys the teeth, abates tooth-iK|e, 
s\v 
ladir 


, IL VYIIILVKO I bi l-tK, BV , 

sweetens the breathV and strengtlV'iis .the gums. — Forc|^nl 
adies set a hi^h value upon ^ 


^e}h'lian JVulc}\ to dear a Sun-hurnt Complexion* 


Take a pint of row’s milk, in May; a pint of water 
that distils fiom the vinc^vhen wftunded, joftWc expressed 
jub'e ul tendriU hruised ; ciijht lemons^ and four S'e- 
s, cut m slices ; two i)unce? of sugar candy ; 
Ihilf an ounce of, borax,. iTi •»*^owdcr ; and four narcissus 
i*)()is,^V^t(/n to a ]);isU:. Mix'Jilie above ingredients, and 
Tiistii in a \a])our-!jatli. |'ity-distil, and keep it in a close 
vessel, for use, j j j 


To preserve Floiccrs, 

I AJvK tlie finest liveV saiYt]? t\illcd dri(ji[-sand, free from 
all adyierin^^ earthy partieles. Dry it well ; an*d put a 
til in layer at the bottom of a dry earthen ))an. Hold 
tJic ilower yon intend to ])rc.servd, upright, and earcftilly 
lay the s:;nd arounj,! it, withcAit disruihing the leaves or 
blossoms ; set the pan in the sun, I ait free from Vain and 
• ’ ) moisture, 
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• . J j ... 

moisture, and your flowcr^-'Ill 1 )l very little interior to the 
fresh 'J hus you ,‘iay prcscrj.^ roses, all the year 

round you wish to l^ecp tidips, cut out the triangula 
top grows' in the i^iiddlc of the cup, previously. > 

^ ... ■ J . 

^ ‘( A I^j^imcnt tj dcst,^^y Ftrinin. ' 


. ‘u 

staves 


I AKE an\Mi'icc of viucgr.v Bii ounce of p^^^vied 


u /c ^ - 

s--'CT“c ; i»)iit^an p-.acc ot^^|ioir^7, 

L>wcrs of 'sLilp]/-if. ‘ Uicuv I 


J)^!*f»'An ounce 
into a liniment, 


of dowers of 'sLilni 

O I , 

two ouiivcs of salad-oil. 




.-i •' 


J fine Vniiish for the "Skin. 


e(HiaJ parts of lemon -juice,' and whites of new 
'laid eggs; beat thcnn^vcll together in a glazed earthen 
vessel. Put the pan on a slow lire, and keep stirring the 
mixture with a wooden sjiatula or stick, till it is Ihielc as 
butter. Keep it for use. When you mean to use any, 
add a few drops, to the part y m use, of any distilled 
water. ‘ Wash tile face fi’'st very clean, and then apply the 
varnish. ‘ ‘ ^ ^ ' 


A licmcdi/ for jy/iillocs. 

Take pclHtory of the wa.^^ ; c it it as small as possible, 
and mix it With hog's^ lard, ir an eV\ual proportion. Wraj) 
it up in several papers, one over the other, and place it 
in warm wood-ashes, not hot enough to burn the paper, 
but sufficient to iv\coi*porat*e the inciosed materials. Apply 
this linifnent, spread thick upon brown paper? to the whit- 
loe, twice ^^r thrice a day. 


Fifie 



• 

CO^METIC^, &C. 

I 

^^ne pcrfumcd^Pf^wda fofdhe IIaii\*^ 


’AKi: a 


poun 


or rlorcntj’* oiris-root, mj 
Iwo ounces f powd^cd jg m- bcjijair 
lul ymd f ; c!jj;jvcs, 


iiwo _ 

yellow .s:iuivlcrs abound 


r .s:iuivtcrs abound ynid r ; c^ves, I 

oi^iiiv. pus'^dcred dried ijfiiionV/cel. ^ »iUU , 

povVtT ;(^d, and sift tlie^ b^-^l^glKci Jawn witl^venty 
p<^unds sJ^ircj), or !6oi| luYr-powrfa*. 


ainin tnA sto^^x ; 

* 

abdve, well j 


A 


yjin\^ud PastCy^^^r the SLin, V 

Beat any quantity you please, of sweet and *l)itfc|al‘ 
moiids, pie\ iously 'Jlanclied, oj deprived of their skln^ i|n^^ 
a marhle nioiuir : while IjL'itiii;^ IheVi^po^n^ 
of vinegar to keep them ^in inning* oily. After tfic 
pii^e is ioVnicd, add of powdered storax two drachms, 
two oiinecs of whitish imney, and two yolks of haid 
})oiled eggs. Make the whole into a paste. 

y Ir * ? 

* ^ Col d/i' ream y for ih^ Complexion. 


T^kf \v^;.e -wax arAl sj7|Tnjaccti, of ca(,)i , a, drachm i 
tn\ of s'J^t idmonds, two’ounces ; spring-water, an ounce 
* and a h/lf : melt the and spevmacx'ti together in the 
oil of almonds, in a glj)zcili;:arthcn pjpkin, over hot asJu;a»^ 
or in a water-bath^ PouA the solutitm pnto a jna’iblc 
mortar, apd stir it about (but not with tiny thing me- 
tallic) till it is cold and sibooth ; add the water graflually. 
By agitation, this poniadc Vio^Jily resembles cream, whence 
its lyirnc.^Some add rose water, or orangtvflower water, 
in pi’cpaiing it; or a few drops? of essenefc of Jcm':^i.s, 
&o. 6cc. It prevents the pits of small-pox fiorn ijiark- 
ing, and is an excellent article for the skin. Keep it in a 
gallipot, tied over with bladder, and leather. 

' Lin 
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ftp SJh 


Vi\ 


rs 
c of 


'r\i?r Vivoc ounrcs oi ^)il of almonds- three qiiaj' 
ofe-^fh Y (;/' spcrmacci^j^^anJ a quail) n* of an our o 
^vhiU: vv >v J tt^';'|]u'i-?,()vc‘r a slow fiie, mixing 

( in a liil.'v' ;'lkjnct*hv^ Slir it till it is cold, and 

■ add di V i’c‘if oii of 'iiV3iun. ' 


JVhliC U i/idtinn, '' 


*i AKK hn of I !o' v'nihu: ouis-i ")ot ; half an ounce 

c; ait>'',*us a’ ivnd the samcFof giim-})enjainin ; 

ijitcr oL:>n ouucc of f •'\sc‘--wood, a ul a quarter of an 
,A,pntc of clovc.vs ])»u.»'=*c the wl,u)l(‘ into a gross-powder, 
litf it L'p in a linen I)*}, aiur simmei it in a water-hat fi 
with two pounds ami a half of liog’s lard vvc'll washed : 'hi 
a ('oiiple C/f pippins ])ar(d and eiit into small l)ils, fair 
ouiues <;f uj:.e-VNi»ter, and two omikcs of oranex'-flower 

n 1 • 

\WiHi. ♦Simi't.er 'them tc'geilier few minutes longer; 
sir.ii'i on", .-.luh stand hy uil ce)ld ; tlua' lie i( up clo^e iu 
a u.iiiipot, tor use, 

O X ' Ifc 

* • * ' 

y/ roiiiaiton h li’riiiUi.w 

Take thc^juiee of wliiu> gaiHcn liiy-rools and fine 
honey, ol e^eli two' ounec^; m^yed while wax, one 
ounce; orate the wdioie, and make a nomatum.* 

Aj)))ly it overflight, and Jqase h on till tlic morning. 


• A Povnuiuiu for ihc Shin, 

. \ * 
f 

T/k,e oil of wliitc popp\ -seeds, four gills; sperma- 
ceti, throe epurlcrs of an oonee; wliitc wax, an ounce; 
mix them into a poiiiatum, alter the manner of the rest. 

, Mi'thcd 



Method of scL^itln^ \^07)fatii7n 


•.^^KAT) yoiir^ jiomatuin ab( an inrh thiciyiipftii sc- 
veraAdishes or glatcs, sUcwJt llic herbs /r tio\Tf|^rs 


^wlr^se S('ent you ...... - •»' 

other^cluinoing the Jicjbs y.*»*\/o\vei: 
Sri ape vff the poin?iti/ii g\u!^^^ 
'^t.]K%r ill a^ fed j|)ai^ 


’cKx’ hours, j 
ivhoIc.Uot:c- * 


diolc^o 
l*-bi/li, and 

it il completed. J j/ a bnTS^'r cycf^^iC in gallipotS^ #ind 
kc^d it tor use. f • ^ * \ 


Co I V o7on xcenfed^^oii'dcr. 

To every pound of (^mmoii s^rHi f^vmvv^ add ()nf>\ 
•ounce of KJurcntiiic oiiis-^ut, ‘imely powdered, sifted, 
aj)y>l)lcjidccL 


* J^o7' the F.>jcb\ • - 

B 

'J'AK*n white vltyol and bay ?a!t, ^-(jpal ^xivls, vi/,. one 
ounce. 1Xaa\*jy<ateW.b‘’ni, A c. Vliy tliem till tliey c iack, 

-> lit «!> n. ci^jinlilc^ or ck'an tVe-^hovel ; llicn •a^il lAcin to 
'—^•^lint o^jTTjot* water, or rosc-Waleif vStir them logelber, 
atul let ^nein stand somc^Aours. Ski in off the skin which 
will appeal on the s^ui f.»re, ,.iJid put tl^p ticar liquor into eF 
dean bottle, to be wd/slopp|d. 

Crease. 

T'(k:e srit soap, and incorporate it witliV^lie ashes of 
burnt twigs arfd tendrils of the vine, eqiia'j parts : i-'^d 
a s'mall portion of burnt alum and tartar in p^ovjfdcr. 
Mix tlicwvhole, a»d form thi mass ir,to balls, with whicli 
sj>ots may be removed fronj garments. 


Balls to^ take mtt S[^Uy}f OH 


Cosmetic^ 
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X 

rAeyn\ ling %h\ celebrated (fowlanffs L 
on in tls E[fti SnitlU and Properties. 

r fiLANf two ounces [\bitjrr almonHs ; beat thc/i into 
tia:ing ca^* to drop of distilled water* 

during "t]i(^i(u^i^g,^ • 

addJ^o the a\grrf^^|PdTsti\:d^ water in ^^icE six 

grain^'f l/yAuwriJt^ljjirktija hale twsr^l^^olved, ;!n<^ 
shiv(cctlieni togetut'A* V^pplyJ^'Tc lot\n, night and morning, '■" 




'fAR'^ XII. 


J)rI^V SILK- npRSTED, VoYTOiV; 

OE- VARIOj^i COLOURS. 


T HK art of dying, in tljfe senV in wliich it is usually 
employed, is, the tinging of silk, worsted, cottoii^ 
and linen, with different colouVs, in the manner practised 
by those who do Mot me’dc/^c V^lth any other branches, such 
as the stain'/ ig of leather, &c. n 

^On the tficory of dying there jirc a variety of opinions, 
son^ic of which arc so contradictory to each other," and 
founded so much on speculation, aSrto bewilder rather 
than to enlighten. However,^ it is the professed object of 
< < this 



DY1|JG Of4iLK, C|TT0N^^8rr^ 
this work to forego alJT the kind, and 
fine its pag^ to the 'lietiil of s ch manual opera 
^ ve been hitherto successfully tmplRy^d. N?lj 

S tltiidc of matfjsr might be r Ided to tlic re^^^ 

3Ut the iAa)ure and exujl of the undcyaking^ill 
w ofi a coliiplete I whi^Ji * ' * 

cupy volumes, such as'flic li^ary ^ 
thoSS^^rJbose leisure antyiOi'^u^l 


read theii>^^ 


faijiish t' 
lo enj<^ an< 


d^i 


e Silk\ finr Citrmfio/f C()/^\ 

ike, to i^ac pound *(>f silk, hajdfwl‘#o 
an ; put A into two v of water ; boil it ; i^\i 


of 


First take, 

wheaten bran ; , . , 

*■ / ‘ 

it into u tub, and it SLr,*i^d aff 
quantity of that water, aj^d , nut ir^)*t >V^1 a pound of* 
alum, aqujvLci of a j'ouiuli^fF red fartur, beaten to a fifte 
pif^fdcr, and half an ounce of finely powdered turmerie , 
boil them together, and stir them well about with a stick : 
after they have ba?l<?(l ‘for a qi»a»tcr of aiuliour, take llic 
kettle oiF the lire. ;^put in the silk, and*eo<^r ll?e kettle 
close, to j3rcvent/ie steam fron^^Jlytnr? out ; leave it thus 
for t^rcc hourc^lic^?'"!... ^>yeiir si:!v in cold water, beat 
aVooden pjn^ a:«d hang it up 

^ Then ydcc a quarter of a pound gall-nuts ; beat them 
fine, put the powder info a pail of* river-water ; boil , 
it, for ^nc hour ; li*>fn /.ak(?t>fF ihc^lrfttle, wnd wdicn youT 
can bear your hand in/it, pufiia your silk*, cjid lei it lay an 


lioLir ; thcfi.takc out, and liang it up to dr; 

« i"i I i' 

of 


When the 

silk is dry, and you woufd^dve it of a crimson colour, 
weigh, to each j^ound of silk,^kirec quarterAof ouritc 
of cdchin^l, beat to a fine powder, and sifred through a 
fine hair sieve ;* then put it in the pail with tile rcniainSig 
lye,* and having mixed it wcU^ pour it into a kettle > vlhen 
it boils, toyer it well, to prevent any dust conyng to it. 
After you have put in thre^ quartci*s of a pound, and two 

ounces* 
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ounces and a half, of taiyi r, ^lely powdered, let it 
boil foV a quarter of an ^iflrT^tfil'n it otF t)ic fire ; let 
it cooliliUlc, and pbt iilthc sIllT; stir it well with a stic^ 
to preveVit its being eloulpd ; and, whcn/cool, wring it o \t. 
If the*(:or\ ur is not dec! enough, hai^^'the kettle -^ai a 
the hi? ; and when • ' * 


dec! enough, hai^^'the kettle ^-^ain 
dicn ^has^hoilcd, .‘ ‘nd is grown hike- 
the sM^ng iV' of the silk ; then hang 


/Warm rem?^ the sCkI ng or tlic silk ; then hang 

/ it upon a wciWrri p^a\^isty!^Sviim post, and wijjgpand 
beat ft witlya slick ; tais, rin> e t he dv^ d^j^n hot 
lye, wherein, to ^f^'ik,‘^Jiss(/lvc lialf an oiyec 

of I^v'wcusllc so::p ; 'i^r erv^rds rinJ?. it in cold w;,^r. 
Ha^ g the skeins of silk oj< a wooden pin, piitting^a little 
liaf' d-stiek tej^ho bottom (part, and tie s Imving worked iU 
V‘Tj ng it and beat it rouq^- \ou nuiSt liaivi it to dry. 


ylnolher rf a Critnsoft lud. 


Take of good Koman alum half an ounce, (artar one 
ounce, acid of vituhil a quartei of an ounc'c; I’Ut tlunii, 
pulverized, into a pewter kettle, and pour as niiuJi water 
on them as is sutiicient for half an oincc of the silk you 
purpose to dye- ; when it is ready to bVil, put in the silk, 
whicli before you must boil inJ.>rtTrrT''o()il it ^or an hou or 
more ; thv/.i wring it out, and put to tlie lujVoj^Altii 
ounce of cochineal, hi vly powdeud, and sixty dn'/^'S of mad* 
of vitriol ; \vhen uady to boil, pul in the silk again, and let 
it soak for four houiA ; then tj^Kc cieap water ; drop into it 
a little acid Vitriol; rinscFthere?u the silk ; take it out 
again, and drV it on sticks, in -the shade. Tllis will be 
a higli colour^ but, if you woi^ld have it of a deep cr’m- 
strti, takp, iijfitcai'i' of aci^f'of vitriol, spirit of s d-ammo- 
niac to rinsejyour silk in. 


General 
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or 


General Qbseixations in ^dyinS Crpmvny Scirh f, 

V ' Purple, M ’» 

\ - i J / > . 

iVYoun boiWri^r kettle musmic of good pcM^ter, quite 
^ cleanjand f^ce frc«ai any qf grease. / 

2. I’he prej)arcd tart.;i^ inui^yfic puuV'^’lu^f? tj/c water 

. is Is ijw.-wann. Ji / .i ^ J i\i , 

3. If ^intend tor/dyc wOoF/c43j^r wc^r^l^ you 

mity put it in tlie Itf st it boil for two 

hoH|;s. i'y ' \ ■■r^: j V 

4. ’H'hen boiledl take' it chSIl linsc it, clcai\^e kwtlc, 
and put ill the watv-r for tlic seei^^ad boilin.n ^^ *^ 'i 

5. 'This second boiling is permmed in the same mar(ic<* 
as the lirst ; tlien put in cochinwfl, tincly pc)\\(d^;;;cd 

it boils, stir it well about. I'l** j ^ ia, 

6. Now ^thc silk, whicli Je^forc lias been washed and 
cl<»i^'nscd in the first lye, is to be put in, on a winch, \vbk:li 
is continually turned about, in order to prevent the colours 
from fixing in clouds. i| 

7. When the colour is to vour mind, lake ^ out ; rinse it 

dean, ind hang it dp in a room, 'or a, shady plate, where it 
may -be free fro^ :b;At. ^ 

;^^3Vhcn^ic *licid iV puU in</), the second^j)iIing, it 
froth to swiili at^op, which you must 




t?^oar€c 


Ci 


arcfulh/ take off. 


How to dissohe PefcleVy foX an Article cit]lc(l “ Dyer's 
^ aqi{\i-JortisP 

^^Take fine pewtefr; put'^i^ Wo a gleAs \ Issel ; a little 
clear \val^ovcr it, and then ^Air on nitrousVacid, whic.h 
will dissolve it :* the solution is of a whey, or milk colour : 
add more acid, till it is dear. I’fie common proportion is, 
to one ounce of acid, a quartler of anjounce of pewter. 

. To 
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j..., To dy(*a C^imso% witfi Archil, ‘ 

Put ciran water into jhc kettle, andlto each pound u)f 
silk take twelve ounces |l archil** in tljli^, turn youvJ^Silk, 
and'ivting i; out ; then a^«lvc\to ea«ft pound of" silk a 
quarter «f t. * peu^dUof alu|a^ ana4 as niucii white arsenic ; 
‘»in this liquor mi. the s^k aflliiightt t(» soak ; then^^^nYg it 
out ; tvtfs d/na, tnkcf^< 5 'cacfi pounc of of 

cochineal, two oiff.j»f*ntit'gaiLjjkwo ‘ounces oif gum, witli a 
Httld tunincric : in'. this ^boil iVic silk lar twohouis: it 

soa|: all flight, and in thej *^101*11105 rins^i it out. ’ 

'll I S i 

‘ n ^ , -« • . 

27; dye u Violet Colony'. 


First boil ycur s^'k in braiJ and alum, as has been 
shewn above ; then cl<?an youV kettle ; and, to clean water, , 
put, to each pound of silk, one ounce of galls, one ouhee 
and a half of cochineal, finely powdcicd, and one ounce 
of gum-arabic: boil it together, like the crimson red; 
leave it all mght, and the next inorning take out your 
silk, and rinse it iii* fair water. 


To dye Worsted^ Yarn of a Crimsoif '^toitrr'' 

.. C' , X ' n. 


Take, to each pound of v^firsted, two ounces alum, 
iwo ounces of white tartar, oiirrcs of nitrous acid, 
half an ouner'of pewter, qu,irtcr 01' vi pound of nvuldcrj 
and a qiiartefiof a pound of Jotijwood j^ymt tk'fm together 
in fair watcr,|l)oiling the wijisfaid therein for a considerable 
tiiiie ; then /jakc it out, /uul when cool, rinse k in clean 
water : their boil it again, and ' put, to each pound of 
worsted, a quarter of a pound of logwood. 


Another 
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• • ^ •, 

ylHoihcr Method. 

•/akt, to ci^li' pounds of \vi||stci!, six gallons of water, 
iind eight liaiidful^ of wli'.alcii’^min ; let tlie/n staiw! all 
night to settle ; in the niorniiigj**'j)oi{r A %!car c;fl^ ;ln(l fille r 
it;, like thereof Inlf U;e qu I'niitVj a/clin^is niueh clear 
water u; ; holl it upland pi!l iSlJi^(C one*poN^d ^*^1011), 
an^ luilf :i pound of t;irta»|** worstcil, and 

icljkt boil for two h^iius, sti^ ng d do\V!|, alf tlie 
^i^iireSt is lnu'liug,, l^vith a* thjAlicAialf 

part of your bran-\‘'atcr, mixingjit with ly^-jgffnftjtju^ryily 
of fair water as bef )re ; wher^t boils, ])Lit into it ^)ia‘ 
ounces ol* coeliineal, two ouiK\*if%fa^nelv pin''dwrjrcjr] ( 
stir it well :ii)out, and \viici\if lias boy^toja^lfffc while, pu^ 
in your stuffs : kecqi stiiifn^^tAVoilii^one end of the kettJo 
to^lic t>tner with a slick, or turn it on a winch, till yim 
sec the colour is to your mind; then take it out of the 
kettle ; let it cool ; mnd^iiisc it in fiir vvatei;» 

% 

' A}w{}u'}\ forSilh * 

‘ j 

fy earirpoiincf of ^lk,» :V|uaitcr of'^^^^otind of 
J)rt\vde-.ci^r.iwl-wood ; boil up, ^d strain it tlirough a 
sieve in^ ,i tid), and pour *v» 4 |^ci* to it, t?il it is just hike - 
warin^in this, tun\voni' siiA, whicli before has been pr«^ 
paredfiis has been yx'ctcd ; biicI wdicii all rf'C strength is 
drawl/ out,'»»*^e^Vnng, ai^ iry it. 


Anoihe mat ion- 

Take, to each pounds of silk^ after it is 'rinsed alid 
driccl, four pounds of safflo^ve^; put the safflower in*a Xag, 
and wash it in cIcaA water,’ till the walAT comes clear fn^m 
it"T" tlfen take the safflo\vc» out of the |^ag, press it hc- 
^ VOL, I, c c tw^cen . 
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tweei\yj^ur hands, and rut jA-«at^de?in ^ clean tub ; take 
to each pound of sjjk, four OHiures^of pot-a^i ; woiic it 
well togeVher with the salijower ; divide ip into two parts * 
pour oi!e \art thereof intD|a close sack, fliat will keep 
pot-ash frotn coming om othtrwise it will make the 
silk speckled ; poui.^^lear \ater over, to *draw the strength 
^out of the salH ;^then lake, tcl each pound of silk, a 
^uartQ" of a j^nt^of ju^ce ; dVide that also intcTtwo 

parts, aVld ^ut e:^h ^^^^^he tw(> qilantWesr-^^fflowq*’ 
liang^''^bur silk we^'j^^Mon sticks, and dip it in fhc 
first 'par^ of the"' liquor^-^'^c^A^nualIy, f^r an hourj,>acn 
wri^i^g it out, and liai)</it again on r ticks : having pre- 
pared the other part of th ' salllower as you did the first, 
dip^ it therein, as befoif , • pr the space of an hour, then 
wring 11 welt, I'nd lipng it up to dry in the shade, and you 
will have a fine cdlour.^ 4 ^ >>/ 


Carnation^ foy* Woollni, 

Take foiir^''iiii':cs of ceruss, three ounces and a half of 

'< Vf • . 

arsenic, one pl.und of buVnt tartar, oi,e pound of alum; 
boil your stulfs with tl'jsc ingredients^ for two hours 5 
then ta!;c them out, and^ hang^tlicm up ; the ’1 ext mori-^ nnr, 
make a dye of two p.'Ainds of good madd^r,‘\^^Dune>,^ 
of turmeric, and t)irc el ounces >f £tqua- for tis, 


•V 


To di^e a Carvafion^ on SiW^or Cotton^ ^ 

Take thre^ pounds of alum? three oiihcbs^of ars'jnic, 
an^d four ounfes of cCruss jyirAl^/ouf silk, .or cotton, iliek.'- 


y 


}n for anlioL^ ; then take iSid rinse it in^fair water ; 
aftf r wliicli/inakc a lyc of eight pounds cf madder, and 
two V ounces of sal-amra&niac ; soak the silk, or cotton, 
therein all night; them boil it'a l.ttle in ^air water, , and put 
into it one ounce of pot-ash ; then pour in some cf the 

lyc i 
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•lyc ; and every timt! yoij.poyr/ the colour will grow the 
deeper, so that you n»y j>ring ll to what degree you please. 


Another KUihod. 

U 

Take, to oncyt)und of silkj^Vottoa, or yarn, one^^unce 
of tartar, and half an ounce of wlytc'^«j^arch ; 1)oil them 
together in fair water ; then put u^^ie qijiarrt*!* of ag^ounce 
of cochifre-^L.,ri. q^yartci' of an oujjjr of syn:li\ndii quarter 


% ' i — - -.yir 

oil an ounce of pewter di»^ivcd// 
and mixed vjfth faif w.jf'^r fi 
"^tarcljand tartar lijis boiled foV#omc time,^ 
the cochineal and the above aAia-fortis 
or whatever you have a mind j^*^dyc, and you will Ijavc 
it of a fine colour. 


'an ounce of jiqiia- 
c watA' wMi the 
y it\with 
inlyoLii silk, 


Another Method, 

Take one ounce of tartar; starch and lemon juice, of 
each half an ounce ; cream of taftar a qigirlo* of an ounce ; 
boil llicm togethei^ in fair wat«r, adding T quarter of an 
ounce o£ turmeric : put in half a a ounce of cochineal, and, 
a ,];;^tlc whih** aficr, *on« oujjce ^ aqua-foips^iiu which 
/’;/»u Jiato^r^splvcd a quarter of ai^unce of ^wter ; then 
• put in ]^6i!S$>ilk. * ^ 

di/e Tarn, oyJhncTi, M a lasting' Violet Colour. 

IKE o'n?'^pound of taltar, half a pounclof alum, two 
onces of Brasi^wooJ, an^ oJnce*»f nitre ; hoU 

thenrr tocher; then a Httlc\ and put in 

your yarn; letdt soak fo\ four houts, kccpingithe dye hot, 
jbul not boiling ; after wliScli, rinse and dry it. ^ i 


lIoy\ 


c c 3 
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I/o'W io prepare^ or set^ a blue Vaty *for dying- 

Heat soft water in a k^klc ; fling four or five handfuls 
of wheaten bran, to^^ethev -with four pounds of pot-ash, 
into It ; wlicn tbit is dissolved, boil it for an liour, and 
add fo«’- p()ui]‘ls i'f m. > , ^witli thisljoil it for an hour 
longer; iheb poi:*^'^he^'\Y.*^‘er*into lire , "fifrit not fu^i, 
bylhe *hc|ght of YS*^*^* then set it, 

with Sidi^ ^^nd woa'd, ot ^car'i six poun(,s, and two pcijfiids 
of pV)t-as;i; Hit tins into' V small kettl<t. in warm water, 
set it on £ slow fire, and boil gently for half an hour, 
stirring it all the while ; jlIk p pour that to the other lu^uors 
alreacfj^'in'llit' nt 

To set a vat witli indigo oi'.’y, you must boil the first lye 
with pot-asli, four or five handfuls of l)ran, and half, 
or three <piarters of a pouiu'l of madder ; this boil a quiir- 
ter of an hour, and, when settled, it will i)c fit for use. 
Then grind j'dur indigo in a bowl, with an iron smooth 
ball, very fine, ^pouring or some «)f tb.e lye, and mixing it 
together; when sefticd, ’^our the elcar i.Ho the blue \ at; 
and, on tlie sediment ('? the- indigo, ''peur .^ain som^j^^of 
the lyc; this you shoubi ie[!^e;^ till ypu sec 
turc is extracted ek^rtl^ from ‘ ' 

• ^ It is to be observed, that the I, ladder must be but S|. iringly 
used, for it only alters the cohair, and makes it of a violet 
blue, which, you design tOph;/\’c, eox’hincal is the fitter 
for. Thcmi>'cd colours in olu^are tbu iL^iv\ing: ^jark 
blue, deep bh 12, high blue, ^duc, pale blue, dead 
and whitish lie. f \ 

Py mixing of blue anderffison^^is produred purple, co- 
liimljjinc, amaranth, and •'violet colours; also from tli^ose 
mixtures may be drawn the p:ar^, silver, gridcliii, &c. eo- 

' Fiona 
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From a middling blue and cginson are produced t[ic fol- 
lowing coJ^urs, viz. •pansy, biK^wn grey, and deep 
brown. • • 

i Care must be taken that in s,ctting the blue vat,* you do 
not overboil the lye, by which he colour becomes muddy 
and changtablc ;^I3C also sparing with the pot-ash, For too 
much gives the blue a greenish and Iilsc iifle ; l)ut experi- 
ence is the best insTri^tor in ' V 

\ (V ' ^ 


Direction how Jo 
several Observations in t/u*. 
and Worsted. 



Take half a bushel of clc;^%ccch-aslics, well sifted: 
this make a lye wiih^tflrec pail?«^^ i ihi-vr'ifri: . 

it into a tub, ancf |yit^in Ctfo 


of this 
pour 


I)!' raiii-\vatc> ; 
handfuls of whe?Utcn 


iiv< 
n i 

jj^Jan, two ounces of madder, two ounces of white tartar, 
finely powdered, one pound of pot-ash, half a pound of 

(>ncc every twelve 
appears 
viien 

ready, ^tir it -tNCjipV morning, i.l|d when you liavc done, 
■'■;lcr it. 

a « H ^ 

first wash the. silk in a 
vat. You 
longi‘|;^n- 


indigo, pounded ; ,stir if all well logetlier, (>ncc every Iwel 
hours, for foiirlccij days sure cssively, tilltj^ licjuid appe, 
greer\on your hngers, and it is ill foi;,clvingf however, v/ii 


y Wlft^^oii arc going to*fc4 siliv first wash the. 
fresh yjurnJdyc ; wring iVo^, and lipTt into the ' 
may^yc it of what shade yfiu please, holding it longe|;^n‘ 
sboiMcr in the dyc.\ \ , ^ 

When ^Jthc eoh^ is Ulylnir mind, wrings the silk ; and 
haSng anotifer tub ready al hand, w ith a Wear lye, linsc 
‘silk; thcn^wfisli a’,iS*lmt it hi Ihir wii 

A-6> I 

III *^.11 tl 1 1 1 A . 


J—: -x: -K ivv — ‘ker, ®nd Jvuig 

fjVVhcn thewat is waved, fill It with the Jye ; butWf it 
<)ws too weak, supplj\it witli half a pound of ^p^t-asli, 
ilf abound of ijiaddcr, jorffe handfuj of wheat-hram and 
handful of whil^' tarUir; Jet it ‘land’ for eight 
• • » days, 
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days, ^stirring it every tweb-c hours, and it will be again 

fit for u§e. . * 


Another Method^ for Woollen. 

Fill a kettle witlj water: boil it up,* and put pot-ash 
into it ; after it lias lij)ilcd with that a little, put in two or 
three handfuk^of ibran >/y-;it ))oil for^a quarter of an hour, 
and then co/jr it : the fire, and let* it settle. 

Pound indigo flouiyf then pour the above Itc 

to it stir/ iind settle, md pour the clear lye intpriiiic 
vat ; .thcn|,f h>Ly more Jye k the sediment stir it, and when 
settled, peur thaf into tlic^ ilt also ; repeat this till the in- 
jdigO'is >vastcd. Or, ycl •h 
^Takd'to'hh.^Wtrr ci^^a pound of indigo half a pound of 
pof-ash, a quarter of a^pourf*!^,o^ '*maddcr, three handfuls 
of borax ; let them boil for hair an hour, and then settle ; 
with this lye grind your indigo in a copper bowl ; put this in 
an old vat of indigo, or on a new one of woad, and it 
will make it fit^or.usc in tvvcnty-foiir hours. 


^ ^ ’t 

To dye Silk^f aftraxi) 

Take alum and rim^. yoidp^dk well, as has M'en dr . 
rected before ; then ^ lake aiV; boil, to eacl^ pc ind of 
silV. one pound of fi^istic, ano/Ict them stand for i?k]uar- 
ter of an hour ; then put intd a tub(^' large enouglf' for 
the quantity of the silk, a suftec'^ent qlS^mtity of that^Iyc, 
and fair water (^in this rinse the tilk ; fill the^ettle 
with water, -dtpl leftit boil fo^Hn^^iour, •'and having v, 
the silk out off' the first liqi,4f ^^hung it on sticks, pre- 
paro'a stronger lye than the first , /h this dip your silk, ^lil 
the cedour is to your mind.*' . ‘ ^ - 


Another 
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* Anot/ter MethoSf' 

• 

*,PuT into a ,clcan kettle, to each pound of silk, two 
pounds of fustic, let it boil for an hour ; then put in six 
ounces of gall; idt'them boil togctlici* half an hour longer. 
The silk, being alumed and rinsed, j* turned abdut in this 
colour ; then take it out of the and wring it ;^dip it 

iivpot-ash lye, and wring it out ; ltu‘n pV it into the 
kcTtle ; let it soak a vvhold Tiight, ./fen/ le morning, ji^nse, 
^b^aNt out, and hang it up to drj 


Of dying Silky SCc, of ditji*i^t Green Cololirs, 

The middling colourlc^ blue itgj yfH^r* produces a 
light green, grass-green, •Lijr^-grt'^n, st^a-green, &c. * 
^Aii olive colours, from flie deepest to ihe lightest, are 
nothing else but green colours, which by walnut-tree 
root, fustic, or sopt (jf chimneys, are changed to what 
shade you please. 


^ j J Green /or ^\ing 

’"'Taki,., to pne pound t'^sjinc, 
*aluni, rnd*^o ounces * of, ^^hite Hr 


Silk. 




K \cy of a pound of 
put them to- 


getheyin hot water to dissyive ; then^ut in your silk, a^ 
let it/soak all nighrt tako i ": out the next^ morning, 
han^it up to dry ; /men taKclone pound of fustic, and boil 
it iufroLir gai?dns of water/ fdt an hour ; taktkout the fustic, 
and jxit int'^H h Jtcttle ha|f an-jounce of 
bgg/cn ^Adigrise ; stir a quarlej; oP an hour, 

dr^^ it off int® a tub, Ad !<ft cool ; then put into ,^at 
^r an ounce of pot-awi ; stir it together with a y^ick ; 

7 (|0 it your ^silk, tiJ )^u think it yellow enqugh ; 

it in fair water, |ind hang it up to dry ;* thertfdip 
' ^ n it 
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it in the blue vat, till you think it enough ; rinse it again, 
and heat it over the pin, and hang ’.L up to dry ; thus you 
may change the shdcles of your giccn, by dipping cither 
more or less, in the blue or yellow. 

For llic giccn, take, to one pound of silk, three ounces 
of vcrdigrisc, beaten to a bne powder ; ‘nfusc it in a pint 
of wine -.illegal fca- nigjit ; tlic n put it cm the lire ; when 
hot, stir it with a s\.‘ck, and keep it horn boiling; in this 
put yoer silk, two or rcc houis, or, if you would liavc 
il of a light eoloi •, I' w it soak hut for half an hour; then 
take seal ling .uJi and in a trough, with ewe* Stic 

soap, Ik .u and work iij a clc-ar lather; in tliis rinse yuuv 
silk ; 111' n h.. j it up v > dry ; rinse it again in river- 
water; heat il well; .id when it is w'ell ckan, and 


Ifozi' (o dye Lium of a Green Colour. 

So ‘\K. your linen over night, in Ntrong alum water ; then 
fake it out and dry it : take wma(’, bc.il it for an hour; 
t.ilo: out. tin* "'cid, and put in one c unee of powdered 
vercligrise, iuxt'idi.v; tj th.e cpiantity you have to dye, moie 
or less ; stir it, togedjer /ith the linen l)iisl;lv about ; Mien 
put in a \.\ ' e of pot-as , M ' bigness of an lier.’s-egg, ^ 

N ou will have your Hi' .i of i. allow colour, \\l^- li, when 
dried a little, and put nito a b e vat, will tiirr grcc i. 

To dye Yarn (f / ^lolcur. 

iN-a keltic )f strong lye, ait a bundle of woad, a* 'ft 
it boil; then pom off tlK c md take, to o'-, po iiici 
and a hidf of yarn, half an uac of verdigrisc, and kaif 
an ounce of alum; put ’.t into a quart of brown Br.iSiI- 
wooci liquor, boiled with lyc ; stir it vv|;ll togetlicr ; nJ 
pour it in, and mix it w ith the w jad-lyc , in this S' ak yo ’r 
yarn over night, and it will he cfa good yellow\ 


7i 
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To'dys Green Yarn^ or Lini^u Jihu'k, • 

7"ake a sharp lyc; put in three pounds of brown Urasil, 
and let it boil for some time; then j)our olF the colour 
•fiom the chips, into a tub; add. to k or.c ounce of gum 
•^tirabic, one ounce of alum, one 'oiin/e of veidigrisc; in 
this lay your yarn, ‘or linen, K' over «uglu, cud it 

wi’’ be of a good black. ' ^ ^ 


7c dye Silk an Ora^ Colour. 

After you have cleaned yo r kettle well, fi 1 itVllli 
rlcan rain water, and take, to -'a h pound of silk, four 
<)unics of poUisb, and »•> ir oun(\s of ()*' ans-\e,lIow; 
sift it tlirough a sieve i.no 'ac k.tlle; when it is well 
melted, and you have taken care not to let any oi’ tin' in- 
gredients stick ul)ou1 the kdtic, put in your silk, which 
l)cfore yon have {)rep.ired and aluir.ed as has bee ii directed ; 
turn it round on tb.e winch, and let il bf>jl up ; tlu ii take 
and wring it out ; l)Cat it, and I’liso it ; tin n jjrcparc ano- 
ther kett'e, and lake, to eaeli ];»c,‘fid oF silk, twelve ouik es 
of c .ill-nuls ; !('{: the caM-nu's lx, • for Iwo liouis then 
• a>l fo: tlie same space f tim ; after wliich put in 
ilic silk, u, ' three or f.uj iiouis wring il out; 

jIjisc, heat, and dry it. 


^inother h ingc Colour. 

S xrw the while .silk ir ah i water, as yc i do in dying 
of 'cllow; then take t o . .ecs of ( )rleani.-ycllaw% put 
it o cr niglit in water, to^ ether v itJi one oune of poL-*uih : 
boi 1 up; add afte it has boiled half an hour, one 
or.ice ^ f powderec* turmei c ;‘^stir it with a stick, and, after 
. ulijl. / bile, put your aluned silk into it, for two or three 

Lours, 
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hours, according to what height you would have your co- 
lour; then rinse it put in so^-^ids, till it looks, clear, af- 
terw^ds clear if in fair water, and dress it according to art. 


^ Jine Brimstq^ie Yello'wfoy^^ Worsted. 

TakITe three pdund^i of alum, one pound of tartar, 
and , three ounces \nf,Vij3lt ; boil the cloth with these 
materials /ifor o'je ho^^^; then pour off that water, and 
pour* fresh intc^ the -kettle make a lye of shart ^and 
pot^asl^i let u ctoi^ Well ; then turn the cloth, ’ivdcc 
or thrh:e?‘ quickly, up^'^^i the winch, and it will have a 
fine’ brihistone colour. ' 



X ' 

' 'A Lemon ^ \lour. 

S 

Take three pounds of alum, three ounces of ceruss, 
and three ounces of arsenic ; with these ingredients boil 
the cloth for an hour and a half; then pour off that 
water, and majfe a Jy^ of sixteen pounds of yellow 
flowers,’ threb ounces of turmeric ; llien draw, or winch, 
your cloth through, qv.ickly, and you will have it of a 
tine l^inon-colour. f 


*T 0 aye an c 'live Colour. , 

’ To dye this co'iour, obscive thr, first dircctu ns for 
dying a brimstone colour ; jth(r^i maye a ly« of gt, 'l-nuts 
and vitriol, but not too stn ng ; draw stuff q^j'ckly 
through, lhii>e or fgur timt^', r^ coi'ding as you wou^ ^ 
if, eithei' de<7per or lightev. ^ 

^ To dyi a Gol^ Colour. *! 

t^AviNG first dyc4 yonr Mlk^ worsteSj^ cotton lii^i^n 
of a yellow colour, take, to each pound of the womnn. . 
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dity, one ounce of yellow chips, and of pot-ash the quan- 
tity of a bean; boil for li^alf^an hour ^ then put in y5ur 
silk, and turn it till the colour is to your lijjing. • 

The^ Dutcl\ Manner of dyhig Scarlet. 

Boil the cloth in water with lum/ tartar, roek-salt, 
aqua-fortis, and pea-flowers, in a pi^wt‘:r kettle; then put 
into Ihe same kettle, starch, tartar, nd c-)chinMi, finely 
powobred, stimng or turnirc; the ch m v jll about; thus 
you.i!'ay, by adding more or Ics coc.-*..:jal, ra*sc Jic 
colour what height you please. 


General Obserjaiions for dying L ioi ’ of a Red or Sc\rlfl 

Cidour. 

I 1. The cloth must be well soaked in a lye made of alum 
iind tartar ; this is commonly done with two parts of alum, 
and one part of tartar. 

2. For strengthening the red colour, prepare a water of 
bran, or starch; bran water is thus prepared ^iake ave or 
six quarts of wheaten bran ; boil it over t^slow fire in rain- 
water for a quarter of an hpur, ^and hen put it, with some 
cold water, into a small vess^^h .nfxl,ig it up wuh a hand- 
ful of Icaveii 'the sourer it is idc, hii Letter it is) ; this 
causes th j wate* to be soft, ai.d the cloth fo become mel- 
low : it IS commonly i^sed ir the first, boiling, and mixr^, 
with th ; alum- water. 

3. fgaric, L ..u ingredient used in dying of reds, but 
fov' .. »s can give any rea^’or for its .virtue: is it is of a 
ury a i sp mgy nature, r n: '•casonably b : supposed, 
that j ; contracts the greasi. ess i/hirh. may happen to be in 
the d\e. 

4. he use of arsenic is a ’ery dangerous ingredient; 

, or marine acid nay supply its place as well. . 

^ 5. Scarlet 
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5. Scarlet is nothing else than a sort of crimson colaitr : 
the aqua-fortis is the chief ^ngj»fiient in the' change; this 
may^^be tried i^? a wine glass, wherein, a deep crimson co-* 
lour, is put; by adding drops of aqua-fortis to it, it will be 
changed into a scarlet. 

6. Observe tliat you iflways take 'Mie part of tartar to 
two parts of alunii-; iTij)St dyeis prefer the white to the red 
tartar; but, however, tin crimson colours, and others that 
turn upo^'thc Jjiow? 'tthe red taitai* as chose by many as 

preferable to tie wli'iltc. * i f 

'/ i ^ ‘ I 

f - V ^ 

' \ 7 > ‘Dirpare for di/htg cf ScarlcY, 

'• ^ 

^ First take, to oi^' j^ound of cloth, one part of bran- 
waic'r, aiul two pair>> of'riv^'n^watcr ; then put into it two 
.ounces of alum, an? onc^ oaAcc of tartar ; when it boi*^ 
'and froths, scum it, and i)ut' in the cloth ; turn it thcrci’i 
for an hour, and take it out and rinse it. 


> dijc efoth of a comvyion Bed 

1'akk, to twefriV yards of clotJi, three poui)^ls of alum, 
one j)Ound and a half of tiirtai’j aiur unc-third of a pound 
of chaBf;'^ pul them if i\ Isolde with water, and boil them 
then six p^feJ-s of g( i .madder, and;’ wine-glassful 
of vinegar; Icl them be •?*armcd together; p^it in the 
^C^oth, and turn ithyund updti the inch, till you lobscrve 
it red enough ;* then rinse it dut, ai^d it will be o^r a fine 
red. i‘ • ■' ? 

'Amt 'r W'thcd ‘ v. 

^ Take four pounds df aVuni,^cwo pounds of tartaij four 
oi^nccs of white lead, ^and haT a bushel of wheat^bran ; 
put these ingredients, tog^-tlijr with Uie cloth, jjf 
tl^; let it boil for an hour ana half, and leave iu , ^ 


11 
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night ; then rinse it, and take, for^thc dye, one pound^of 
good madder, Jwo ounc(Xj)tV)ilcans’-yfllow, one ounce 
and a half of turmeric, and two ounces #>f aqua-fortis ; 
boil them ; turn l^ie cloth, with a winch, for tluee efuar- 
Jers of an hour, and it will be of a good red, 

« • ' 


To dj^e a Brown C\lou)\ 



a dis"a§t^'uhlc scent, Jt should onl)/)c used for I^ffulolours 
in stutls, for which, and the oJivff colours, *it is of more 
use : tiic best browns arc dyed wi^^oad and walnut^rcn 
root. * ^ 

Nutmeg Colmtiry on' Stuffs, * 

T^k’e three pounds of alum, and half a pound of tar- 
tar ; put this into a k^ttie^of water, and boil j'our stuff for 
an hour and a half, and take it c>ut to cooL . Ihcn take 
one pound and a half of fiset-w%K)d, .^gr ycfl?)w fiowers, 
three pouiuls of madder, one [)o^nd of gall-nuts ; put 
them, together wiljli the •stufi^ ^ l<(‘tfic ; Jyi!» and 

turn it with a which, till it i‘*ycjl ent\ugh, and take it out 
tcfcool; thciV^^akc two poilnd’^Aif vitriol, "which before is 
dissolved in w^ni water, pulf it in tlu; kettle, and turi^ 
the stufl'till die colouf^is to iyour mind ; ther\ rinse it o’lu 

O/, ! \ 

Talj^ half ^“uiishel of pi walnut-shells,, or walnut- 
a ketUe ofVa'^ J md wh'^n?it begins to boil, 
uCuie 'wUiff, over a -/turn it about three* or four 

time^; then takn it out, jt cool ; after jt is coSI, 

boil tl^s liquor again, and the stuff in; turn it for Ifalf 
an ^md take it out a;|d ^let it cool ; then put «nc 

ot rgaJl-nuts,^ three fpounds of madder, fbgetlx:r 
*''nh the sfuffs, into- the ‘kettle ; let it b(5il for an hc^fr ; 

take 
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take it out and let it cool again ; take one pound of vitriol, 
put it in, stir it well about^ tlxi&^ put in again the stuiFs, 
over the winch.; turn and boil it till you perceive your co» 
lour'^decp enough ; then take it out, and rinse it. 


How to maJ^e Flax Soft and Meltow. 

Make a strong Ive of vrood or pot-ashes, and unslackcd 
lime, ill/ Wiicb^soak^Jour flax for 'twenty-four hours ;^then 
piit it, togethci? witjititlie lye,- ’nto a copper, and let i. boil, 
and it vill be* soh\^as silk. After this, rinse it clean 
water r.^Vv ’ing out the '^:ater, and put the flax aga'r*"Tnto a 
Str6ng.\yc repeat this thrice ; then rinse it out, dry it, 
and .it will answer yo^r.yjurpose. Some prefer cow-dung, 
with which the flaxf;s, daube^d^all over ; or soak it in a lye 
•of cow-dung, for twenty' fouf hours, then rinse and dry it. 


yin excellent Water for talhg out Spots in Clothe 
Stuff, ifv 

Take tw?" pounds of. spring water, put in it a little pot- 
ash (about the qtiantitv of a walnut) and a iejnon cut in 
small slices ; mix th/1 well together, and let it stand for 
twentyffodr hours ini tfiet’ syn; then strain it through a 
cloth, and put tliL»ticar liqU'd,.i/p for use ; this water takws 
out all spots, whether pitchy' grease, or oilf as well in hats, 
cloth, stuffs, silkj^ cotton, \md lirfen, immediately. As 
soon as the spot is taken ofF,.i wash i the place witK water ; 
and, when dry, you will se j notliing. ' . 

' k> y'T ' 

To dye Woollev Black Colour^ ' y. 

OFine cloths, and sixth stuff^as will bear the price^,must 
be first dyed of a deep blue, iyi a fresh vat of pur^yidigo ; 
alter Which, boil the stuffs ini alum and tartaii(/thgi\’5):e 
in madder ; and lastly with gaKs of Aleppo, t^itriol, a 

Sumach, ^ 
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Sumach, dye it black. To prevent the colour soiling when 
the cWtlis are made up, jiiust, be4)re they are sent to 
the dye-house, be well scowered in a scovjering millf 
Middling stuffs,^ after they have been prepared by scow* 
ering and drawn through a blue vat,, are dyed black with 
gall-nuts and vitriol.%* 

For ordinary wool, or woollen stuffs, take of walnut-tree 
branches and shells, a sufficient quantity ; with this boil 
your stuff to a bro^yn colour ; thca^Jlfaw.^it tlingugh the 
black^dye, made with the Ij^k of ej^fer, ,tron, or copper 
fiUngs^and Indian-wood. ^ -i' \ V 


l:'~ a 


To dye Linen of a D, nek Colour, 

Take filings of iron, waslj tlttm,'iand addj^a tlienrthc 
bark of elder-tree ; boil lli^tr^ up togptficrt and dip your, 
l|jien therein.* # * 


To dye Woollen of a ^ood Black, 

1. Take two pouAds of gall-qpts, two^pi^nds of the 

bark of e*ldcr-trcc, one pound and a liaTI^of yellow chips,, 
boil them for three ^IfcAirs j th<yipuTin your stuff, turn it 
well with the winch, and jpu pcrceiw; Yf black 

enough, take it but and cool^ilii/ > 

2. Take one\ounce and a 'naif of sal-afnmoniac, with 


this boil your stuff gOqtly fcl an hou^ Jbng, turning it 
the whi^t with the winch ; tjen take it out again and let it 
cool. - i 

3 r'^^^e two poynds and. 3 ^If of yityol, a quarter of 
^^j)ou.f)( (SFi Sumach ; boil f our/ iituff therein for an hour i 
thenTt^oI and rinse it, and'i^t wilj^ bA of a good black. 

, \ ^ 


^Aiwther Black Colour for Koollen, 

^oR the ""first boiling take ^wo pounds of gall-nuts, half 

a pound 
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a pound of Brasil-wood, two pounds and a half of mad** 
dcf ; boil your cloth with th^se ifi^^rcdienls for three hours, 
then take it ou^ to cool ; for the second boiling, take one 
ounoe and a half of sal-ammoniac , and, for the third, 
tw’o ounces and a half of vitriol, tlirce quarters of a pound 
of Brasil, and a quarter of a pound of tallow, 

' 'V 

Anotherx^hek Colour^ for Plush. 

/V , i ‘I 

Put the foIitjwir^Jngrcdirsts into a large vessel, viz. 
ci^nt \’punds cldc^j bark, xight pounds of S«’'.nach, 
twelve ptHnds of oake'^i chips, nine pounds of vitii:i^"‘lwo 
pound^J of wfld inarjorzjini, six pounds of tile-dust, some 
Yastf. of a grind -stoti;^;^^^ix pounds of walnut-leaves, half 
a pound ofjnirnt ^taicar, two pounds of salt, four pounds 
of woad , on these ^iour^J)wltng water till your vessel is 
full: your pkfeh, after it is wjll boiled and cleansed, must 
be well galled, by boiling it in one pound and a haii* of 
Sumach, ciglU oupces of madder, two ounces and a half 
of burnt nitre, half an ounce of ^al-aminoniac, one ounce 
and a half oT^ vitriol, h^^f an ounce uf burnt tartar ; then 
take it out, and let it dry, without rinsing it. 

Then fill the kettle/ A'ith the aboie jiijuor, and boil and 
dye yoCfr p»ush in the^mai^iier as you do other stuffs, turn- 
ing it round wivlt/ilic wln^Y; ^when the colour is to yot>r 
mind, take out the plush, Ici. it cool, and rinse and lianjj 
•^^iiptodry. u / 

To due Silk UJ good Black, \ 

In a kettle containing sikijiaii^ of water, puttwo^ luna^ 
of beaten gall-nuts,^ for r p^hmd?. of Sumach, a quarter of 
a pound of madder, half a poi^id of antimony finely .pow- 
dered, four ox galls, four i ounces of gum tragacantU dis- 
solved in fair wattr, fine bciiitcn cider-bark ttf/o ounU(*^s, 
an(| one ounce ^'ind a half of iron file-dust ; put these in- ' 

* gredients ‘ 
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grcdients into the water, and let ^hem boil for two hours ; 
then fill it u^ with aNpailJiil of barj^-water, and let it 
boil for an hour longer ; then put in yom silk, and^boil it 
for^half an hour, slowly: then take it out and rinseit in a 
tub, with clean water, and pour that again into the ketfle ; 
.the silk yoi> rinse%“quitc dean ni a running water, then 
hang it up, and when it is dry, pi^t il fii the eopp<?r again 5 
boil it slowly for half an hour, as' before; then rias^it in 
a tub, and again in»raiif‘Watcr ; wlifi drv, tak(5^ood lyc, 
put^nto It two ounces of p«t-ash, t’^fd when they aiV ^lis- 
jsqjycd, rinse the silk tli«rein quj^kly, then ii^yumiing 
wait>M this done, Jiang it to dryv and order you do 
other coloured silks. * ^ I • * 

This colour will also dye all 3 o:li^of manufacturcd^ool- 
Icn stuffs. • t * • 

• • »• t 

^ To give the black silk awRt^e glossj^ you^nust, before tlTe 
Jast dipping,* put in, fer cafh pound, one ounce of isin- 
ghUs dissolved in water. 


Amtha\ Manner for dying SiW:. 

In a *kf tile of three pails of water "^ut two ounces of 
Inirax, half a pouii8*of iiigaric, a -ijuartcr of^a^poiyid of 
litharge, four ounces of m*>ddOT,* cVic quarterrt of* brandy, 
4)ur ounces of verdigrise*;, \(^*i them l ji? together for an 
hour ; then cover the kettle sftid let the liquid rest for four- 
teen days ; when ycVi desijfn to use* it, take two poupA 
of senna leaves, two* pounds of gentian, one pound of 
agarif, two pounds of pometianate shells ; let them boil 
loyAhiy for two Ijoqrs,* and ft'-^n put it to tlie other liquor 
oettlei(^,in’tlie kettle: this ^colour will keep good fcr many 
ycftci, and the longer ydu dvy therein the better it will 
grow : you must be careful to keep it free from soap, wlpich 
would spoil it, so as not to lie recovered by any rft^ans ; 
and in ca[se by ,acci0eht soi^e tftllow shbuld happen to drop 
from youi candle into it,* foVbear meddliiig with it till^it is 

voL» T. pd cold;* 
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cold ; when so, tuke it off carefully, or heat your poker 
red liot and sv/eep it over the sur^^ce, which will take ofF 
tlic greasincss; tlidh take Iwo'ortTircc little bigs of canvas, 
filled witii bj an ; liang them in the colour for two or three 
hours, whilst heating; then clap whited-brown papei on 
the SLirlacc of the cok)uv,4'Which will tiikc off all the grea- 
sincss that might rc;iiaii; ; after that, begin to dye. 

Silk tJiat is to be dyce must be first boiled in bran, and 
tlicn galled ; to each ^)«>i';nd of silk, take twelve ounces of 
gall-ijuts • boil the gejj-nuts for tw'O hours, before you put 
thcusilkJiUo it, which must soa\ therein for thirty hours. 

r ^ 

' ' ^ " To (Ij/c a Grey Colour. 

r ' * 

GaEY is a middle; colour, between black and white, 
^hich, bcgihiiiijg a wlyl^ grey, approaches by de- 
grees to a black grey ; it m;jiy"^ be observed^^ that if the 
black colour was to be prepared only of gall-nuts and vi- 
triol, it would procure but an indifferent grey, but if to 
these ordinary ingredients for dying of stuffs, you add 
some Indianv’Tiod, you may procui^jc white grey, pearl 
colour, lead colow*’, whitish grey, iron grey, bla^k grey, 
brown grey, Sor.c of these qplouis require a little 
tinetilrc«of ^voad. i « 


To dye a Brown-red Colour either on Silk or Worsted. 

First, after you have 7)rcp5Tcd your silk or worsted, in 
the manner directed for dving of fed colqurs, boil it in 
madder ; then slacken the/lirt, and add to the mi dder 
liquor sipme black colour,' prepared as has bee,n^Shewi. * 
then stir the fire, and w^hen the ^ye is hot, work thc^v'om- 
moditics you have to 'dye therein, till you see them dark 
enough. ^ / 

Edt the best way to dye this coloyir is in a blue vat ; 
tlicrcfoic choose one either liyiler or darker, according as 

you 
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you would have your colour ; tljen alum and rinse your 
silk in fair water; thiKdoijp, work in the kettle with 
madder, till ^ou find it answer your purpose. * 

J}iothci\ ■ 

Put into a kettle of hot water a handful of madder ; 
stir it together, anA let it stand little ; then tako the 
woollen stuff ; wetjt first ; then IrL^it run oveilthe winch 
ijit(J the kettle, turning itconstanfly ; if you sec if (Joes 
not make the colour high.enough,radd a hondfulknore of 
'maudss^r, rinsing the; stuff or silksoihetiiues, to ?iec Ivlicthcr 
it is to your liking. * ^ I * 

Then put sonic hlack colour kettle ; mixijt wfll 

logctlier; and when hot, ^ 4 ‘n your “silks or g^uffs vvitu the 
winch, and dye it eitlicf^ilf M bl;jji:kcr 4iuc, by adding 
niorc black,* or a redder, bf putting in less. 

Of MadtlcVy and its Use in ^d^ing of Sijk y Worsted^ 

^ Cottony isc, • ^ 

Madder is a red colour, the best rows in Holland, 
though the colour diat jwhicji^rdws in Flandcry cigiecds 
it ; each sort of madder is marMl with a partfcular mark, 
know what country it cpm</s from. The only sign of 
the real goodness of madder,* is the bright* colour, which, 
when ground to a fint powdifr, and python a blue or browir 
paper, sticks to it : it .must be kept close from the air, 
otherwise it will lose the ^ti^ength and beauty of its co- 

lour. , • ! 

. ‘The mudder which eomes from Silesia, under the name 
of Bi-eslaw red, resembles mor^ a|r?d earth than a yo(4 ; 
it has not so bright a colour as thatnvhich comes from H#)I- 
land.* To itianure and cultivatt the ground for the gfe^wth 
of madder, it mustPbe obsjprvc!d, that^it requires 'a good 
mould, which is neither .tol) damp nor ^ry ; it nius^bc 

p d 2 plowed 
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plov/f d pretty deep, and be wcll.dungcd before the winter 
season. It is sown in the n^onth' of March, after the 
land has been wdl cleared of weeds. . 

Aboht eight months after the madder Is sown they be- 
gin to pnil up the larger roots, wliich is done to liinder 
them iVom drawing the strength and hourishment of the 
younger sprouts ; this is coinmonly done in the month of 
September, Vvlicn the. s{jed is ripe for gathering. The 
rein^lrimg'ioots are tliL. well covered with mould, till the 
next^year, when the larger root? arc again gathered '; tfius 
it is manliged eight or tc^ years together ; after which, the 
spot of i^TOtend may be cultivated for the growth of 'CX)‘rji, 
and a ne .v plantation fixed upon in another place. 

'Thr j-oots of maddc/ which grow in Klanders and Zea- 
land, when iM’Jlt;d arc duied in the sun ; but in hot 
c6untrk'S they a/c dric.d iil slfti«y places, in order to pre- 
serve their colour and strength'! after that, they are ground 
in mills, to a powder, and packed up close, in casks,'* or 
in doubloit |>ags. 

'['he ficsh madder yields a liy^ly colour ; that of a ycai 
old a more lively one ; bvt after that time, the older it is. 
the more it loses both its strength and bcaeity. 


Conccrnvig ihe unth Madder. 

It has been a common rule to take, to eight pounds of 
madder, one poyiid of tartar. , Alum' and tartar arc used 
for preparing tlie commodities, for attracting and preserv- 
ing the colour. t ^ . 

, Pot-ash heightens* the cgIoti? vciy iiiiich, as dqrjr, bran- 
water ; brandy is of peculfar use ; it attracts the colour, 
m^kes it lo.vk clear and'^ui^’, and frees th.e subtilest pani- 
cles from its ^gs and 'impurfties. Some dyers, and in- 
deedf most, ascribe the samO virtue to urine ; Kut although 
it may He of some use when ^‘csh, it\s highly prejudicial 
'to light colours v/hen stale, for it causes the colour to bts 

of 
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of a heavy and unpleasant hue : ought, therefore to be 

a caution to such as \'^uld^dye light and tender colours. 
7’hc cxpcrin!cnt may be tried in a glass clean water, in 
which litmus, bping first dissolved and filtered, is poured 
in: if to this liquid, which is blue, you pour some miiri- 
. atic acid, it«will tiifn red ; and ‘mixing it witli some dis- 
solved alkali, it will resume its fonnci* colour: if \ou pour 
too much of the btter, tlic lic|uid^wdil turn green,; and 
thus you jnay change Ihe colour, ifV adding ii^>rc or less 
of either the one or the oi;ker ijigrctfient to it. 

• f 

To djjl Silk of a Madder Colon. \ f ’\ 

Pp.EPARE it as has been dirci:ted under the ai^clc,of 
dying silk “ a crimsun coljJ4ir.*' 'J kis^donq, put a pailful 
,of ri\cr water imo a 4 f)get]ier w^th halt a pound 

•of madder f boil it for an Itfeur, and take care it boils not 
; then let it run off clear into another vessel, stirring 
into it one ounce of turmeric ; then put in your silk, let it 
lay therein till col^d, tlicn wring it out^aAd beat it; this 
done, take half a pound of go#d Brasil-vi)od, boil it in 
bran-watpr for an hour, clear it off in^nother vessel, and 
put in your silk ; it,out iiLSO^p-lyc, and^then [n run^ 
ning water ; after which, diy dncl dress it. ^ 


^Anothfif' Mtthod.% 

After you have picpared your silk for dying, hang it 
on sticks, and to each pqunll of silk take eleven ounces 
of-ma:hler, and four ounociF of nut-g&Hs ; put these into 
a kettle with clean rain water ; hang in your silk, •and aug- 
ment the heat ;ill it is ready ^o hail ; then turn yourw^hk 
in it for half an hour, and prevent its bailing, by 
ing the fire ; after this, rinse tnd beat it out ; hung ttj^gaiii 
on slicks, in a tu% with *|oId* water,* in which you have 
put sonic pot-ash; this* gives it bcautyij then rinsCt 
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dry it. Hbw tills maddrr is made use of for dying of 
worsted or stufR, haSr>bccn shewn already. 

c 

Of Coclmical^ and its Usefulness in dying. 

Cochineal, which is a costly fine *»ed colour, Ls pro- 
duced by small insecis, which when brought into a powder 
and l?piled, yield a bcaptiful colour*: they are used by 
scarlet dyffrs, for dyil^g. of silks, worsted, cotton, &c. — 
They arc imported from the Spanish West-Indies, the in- 
sect on a fruit which has red juice. The Indians 

spread a|clo]^h under those trccs^ and shake them, ivnJT by 
this mcctilis catch the insects : this is cochineal. 



‘This grain, by some scarlet berry^ on account 

of its containing that choice colour, scarlet, grows in 
land and Bohemia, on small shrubs ; they are about the 
bigness of a pei)p.^'r-corn v the best comes from Spain ; it 
is also found m France, .^specially in Languedoc, and is 
gathered in the latfer end of May, and in the beginning 
of June. In Germany these berries are among the vulgar 
called Sl John’s Blood, because of their being found on 
the shrubs about* Midsuinra/er, . or the feas*'t of St. John 
the Baptist. 

' The Boles call it purple grdijt ; they grow very plenti- 
fully in that country, and that people first discovered its 
virtue for dying of crimson And purple, by a hen picking 
those berries, ancUUschai’giijgj.hch’ cKcr.pn?.ents of a crimson 
colour. ^I'he district about Warsaw affords great c^uanti- 
tie^, In the Ukraine tbejy a^c still more plentiful ; and on 
the Jportlers of the sandy deserts of Arabia, they arc gather- 
ed y^th great pains by thee poor people, whence, it is 
thought, ‘they retain the Arabifin name of Kermes : the 
Jierrigs or grains, |vhcn ripe, contain an insect of a crimson 
L ' red, 
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red, which, if not timely gathei^d, will disengage itself 
from the shell and fly \way^; wherefore the people \\/*atch 
carefully the^time. for gathering; when tjfey roll them to- 
gether in their l^rfnds into balls, and dry and sell thpm to 
the European and Turkish merchants. The Dutch mix 
, them among the c^iChineal, because they cause that colour 
to have a higher and finer hue, • . • 

» . • OfIndigo:\. ^ 

,^^NDiGo is a dry and hard blue colour, which is^bro^ight 
to Ua' in lumps o£ different sizes ; it is an Indivin plant 
which, at certain times of the year, is cut <|(hvn« and 
laid in heaps till it is rotten: then the Indians cftri*^ it^to 
the mills, which are built jn great* numbers, where* it is 
.ground, boiled, and presj^A; jwhci\it is ilric ', they cut, it 
*in pieces, pfack it in chests,#and send it abroad. • 

^i’herc arc several sorts of indigo ; its goodness is known 
when in breaking it appears of a high blue, and not sandy ; 
however that with aMc(?p gloss is#iot amiss,* 

^ Turmeric* 

• • •> . . 

Is a foreign root, In the sha|Tc of ginger, Jof a saffron 

colour; it is iJrought to fom the Indies, where it is 
made use of as a spice, and<is a dye. ' 

It is called the Indian c»,t)cus r the best is that which «s 
heavy, and in large pieces, without dust : *tl?ere is no fitter 
ingredient to be found for heightening the scarlet to a yel- 
low hue, and it iy freqiicnfly*uscd by colour-dyers in tem- 
pering their reds, be they dyed with kcrifies, cuclyncal, br 
mliddcr ; aqua-fortis will do the same, but turmeric adds a 
greater life, especially to scarlcft, , * ^ 


Brasil\ 
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Brasil-'modi' 

\ 

' Thi^ comes from the Brasiis. It, is cut out of a tree 
called, by the inhabitants, Aibontan ; which, with its stem 
and branches, is not much imlihc ^ gakrtrcc, only 
thicker ; * sonic will .measure twenty*fpur feet round the 
stem ; the leaves resemble those of box-trees : the finest 
Brasil-woo^ is cut aboift l^ ernambuca, a^town in the coun- 
try of .Brasil ; this extss^eds in cv^iour all the other kinds of 
Brasii-woodt and is therefore sold at a dearer rate : this 
wood produces in dying of silks, &c. a fine colour, but it 
is very fatUng. It is best for black-dyers, who by using it 
with gall-nuts, sumach, vitriol, and verdigrise, dye a good 
black sir grey with it. ' . 

r 

Archil. , 

Archil is prepared from a small moss which grows on 
rocks and ( lifFs,; the chief ingiedic nts for its preparation 
arc chalk and nj.irie ; and, although the colour it produces 
in dying of silksj fee. is fading, yet, whilst fresh, it is 
exceedingly beautiful. ^ ^ ^ 

' f I * 

Yellow 

e.CoMRs from the West-Indi^s, either in square pieces 
like Newcastle’ soap, or in round lumps, or small cakes 
(the size of a crown-piece) which last is reckoned to be 
the finest, and has^a fragrant ^p^Hl of viitJets ; it is a tinc- 
ture pressr^d from k seed, and, when dried, af a datk^red 
yellow colour. The druggists sell two sorts, the one is 
like*^a dough, and is very cneap ; the other is dry, and 
very Valuable. The dyers i\se it for dying of brown-yel- 
lows, wapgc-colours,; &c. f 
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Gait-nudt or Gallif 

^ALLS are qf various sorts; some are small, loithers 
large, blue and white, smooth and knotty ; they gi*ow 
» on high oak«-trccs,%lmd by merchants are imported from 
Smyrna, Tripoli, Turky and Aleppo ; tlie heaviest are 
counted the best, especially when blue and kndtty4 


PAliT Xiy.* 

S'PEN0GR4PH^i 

OR 

THE AIi;p OF SIlORTTlAND WRITING. 

• • • • 


• 

P REVIOUS to entering upon the immediate subject of 
Short-hand Writing, it will bq proper here to class a 
very, useful and yiluable invention, partaking in some mea- 
sure of the natuife of symbolical chJiacters, jjnd thore- 
^rc affording a neat introduction to that important art.. 

" The nature bf the plan aluded to may be tlaoroITghly 
comprehended by its name, which includes a coiqnlicated 
range of accompis, in a way the most simple, con^nient 
and intelligible : — it is terfeed 
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o 

TIIR 

UXn^EUSAL KKGULATOR OF WORK AND WORKMEN. 

'rhosc who have the direction of ‘many servants, or 
of various sorts of workmen, viz. stewards, builders, trades- 
men, and the overseers of workmen, ftnd themselves liable 
to mistakes and inconveniences ; for v/hich reason they 
should adopt a regular and u>iiform method of keeping 
thcii^'accompts. Gentlemen also should be able to avoi^l 
a great deal of perplexity, which daily arises from a want 
of arran^d^nent in their accompts, among the labourers, 
gardenp'sj hay-makers, apd others whom they must nc- 
eeSsarfly employ in their rural, and agricultural improve- 
ments. " - f - 

Mlic whole scheme is so sin\plc, that the mere inspec- 
tion of p/ate 15 , will completely exemplify the plan, liy 
means of a circle and a crossj disposed in ruled columns, 
properly aiTangcJ|^ all thcrfiamcs c^ the •workmen, and the 
length of* time tjie^/ severally xeorked, in each day, toge- 
ther with the moneff due to them on the completion of the 
week, and the good or bad analities of the work and the 
workman, tivU to be seen at one view. 

The next article will contain .a^sliort, easy, and effectual 
system of ' ^ 

o c t 

"^SHORT-HAND WRITING. 

This art was known and praQti^d by thU Egyptians, who 
weifc distii^guished ibr learning at an early period, as , may 
be learned by their hieroglyphics. But the moderns have 
simplified the art, and have llrought it to a degree of per- 
fcctiohl ewhich has rendered highly useful, and within 
the spltcre^of the meanest capacil^y. ^ 


A variety 
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A variety of systems have been^rom time to time pub- 
lished, differing in th(^ shiijics and ff rms of their charac- 
ters, but miJintaininj one general principle, viz. tile sub- 
stitution of syirjb^ls Aid contractions, expressive of letters, 
and even whole words, in lieu of the ordinai 7 alphabet, 

• which is too prolixi'and difficult of swift-writing. If one 
system be preferable to another, that should be* adopted 
which admits of mmst contraction^ xt-ith easy and rapid exe- 
cution^ and with Jegtbility without perplexity Such a 
system is perhaps best a^t«ined by*feaving the move nice. 

,^d subtle parts to the opinion of each practitioner, to»sup- 
ply or reject what.may suit his ideas and his penmanship: 
a few plain rules, therefore, will be here set do^n, with a 
list of such characters or symbols as appear simj^nc ^n their 
structure, and admit of eorp^errient function ; togethcTwith 

, such abbreviations or copIrmctiDiis ^s, on further practice, 

• may be received. # • 


Hide 1 . 


Rule 2. 


Rule 3. 


Rule 4. 


Rtde 5. 


Leave out all unnecessary vowels, without whic h 
tlie words vfould be tyo long to yllow of copying 
a rapid speech; thus Ihd for*ZV/v/V/, Ac. 

Every word should be finish %1 without taking off 
the pep^, •otherwise great confusion will arise by 
the symbols Seing ocrasionally scrSmibJcd out of 
their places. ^ ^ 

Use no more Ieltr,rs in spelling^a word than will 
be sufficient to» sound it : «thc proper mode pf 
spelling ijiay be adopted wh^n*it is transcribed 
into long-hand. 

Few stoj/s arp retjujred, except to divide one com- 
plete sentence Nfrom auothiJr, as is^ practxed 
constantly in legal instruments : for this, 2 l cross 
may be adopted. ♦ , ’ ^ ♦ 

Change any letter^ for another, where, conve- 
nient;# thus, may be substituted for and 
the contrary, t^y being so much alike in sound ; 
so may F for Ph, * • ' 
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• > . r| 

Rule 6. Omit useless ccL;nsonants ; th^js, G may be dropped 
• before n as in Gnat ; a|\d b may be dropped 
% after ks in lam6, com6. So mey other con- 
sonants be omitted, proviaed the sense be not 
obscured. f 


^\■hen^the above rules arc obsei*ved, and perfectly ac- 
quired, together with the simple chara^cters and their join- 
ings,, the learner may bogin to employ contractk)ns. These 
admit of iivach latitud(\]^ and being used his convenience, 
tlieyjmay be of his own invention, thereby rendering his 
own writing legible only to himself, and cutting off tfre 
source of. all impertinent cuiiosity. " Among the va- 
riety that/cnay be adopted, some, or all, of those on plate 
18f n^fy be found useful and intelligible. 

*• c * 

Phite 16. Rcprelcnts the suSsiiuite characters^ in which 
the learner must lie very perfect before be 
proceeds further. 

Plate 17. Contains “ A table of the manner of joining 
the snbstitute c/iuractos,^* 

t 

Platt 18. Exhibits^many approved contractions aniLa^hhrc^ 
viations^ which may be received, or rejected, 
, ^ pr even addcd'tu, at the option of the pnic- 

fltjoncr. 

Plate Furnishes a lesson^ Vv'ficrcby the learner may 
the more readily see the force and applica- 
* tiojii pf the several rules. 


AT. B. The letter r may be made as usual, when it 
stands alone i but .’t is casicst'^nade afteiKhc manner ex- 
emplified in plate 17, where r knd d arc shewn joindd to- 
gethgr.^^In running-hand, ?/i^may be joined with the loop 
uppermost. 'In the pluratiiumber^ ing may be made into 
ings^ a|id tion and sion into tiuis and sions^ by placing the 
abbreviating mark ujuter the fast^.^ettcr of words, in»stead of 
arfthe end, asintlv singular, 

/ ^ Few 
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Few arts arc so usjwiil as the onjF we are now treating of, 
or can be compared(to«it for simplicity both in the inven- 
tion and cxedution ; and, indeed, when ^le short space of 
a week’s practice is sufficient to make any ordinary, writer 
a proficient, it will be rejecting utility altogether to forego 
,tlic consequences. 

A quick and ready mode of committing either«our ow^n 
thoughts, or those of others, to the safeguard of manu- 
script, is surely wprtb all the card we can bestow on it ! 
A niousand thoughts whi<ili daily tjStrike us may he pre- 
^ served from destruction, .to the probable benefit of •our- 
selves and our posterity ; and if the first ideas be crude 
and undigested, they will have the advantage 4f time to 
correct and improve them. Thc^ will, morcovcn^ljLve the 
valuable property of secrecy, wherqby the scrutiny of flie 
^ critic will be effectually iy|j¥Cii|ed,^ilf mature deliberation 
, shall have fitted them for ^iblicatlon. • 

^^But for this elegant and useful accomplishment, the 
speeches of our best orators would have been long since 
forgotten, and nond bill those \i^ho had the happiness to 
be the auditors could ever attain to a knojvIedge»of their 
cxcelJt^ncc. 
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PART XIV^ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OF’^NUFF-MAKING. 


NyFF is a powder applied to the internal membrane of 
the nose, either in a medicinal point of view, or as a 
pleasurable custom. 

It is composed principally ot a foreign herb called t<^- 
bacco, the use of which isr too well known to need any de- 
scription. .. a 

Although tobacco is the usual basis of snufF, yet other 
matters are sofiietyies added, to give it an agreeable fla- 
vour and scent, to suit the peculiar palates and flfncics of 
tlic several fakers.* Infinite ^re the names which the ven- 
ders of this aAfelc have invented; and, perhaps, th;. suc- 
cession of days is adding to the Catalogue. 

It will be sufficient, therefore to say, that there arc three 
classes of snuffy-, .undei which all the rest may be placed, 
viz. \. granulated \ 2. 2 ii\ impalpable ponder ; 3. the bran^ 
or coarse parts remaining after the secd.'id sort has been 
sifted. ^ ‘ 

Lord Stanhope has made a calculation of the time wasted 
by pFs>fV'''‘''d..snufF-takers, wligch, as it is boih curious and 
amusihg, shall be here inserted. 

E\fcry professed, inveterate, and mcu!;able snuff-taker,** 
savs his Lordship, ** at a modej^itt; computation, takes one 
f * S , ' * “ pinch* 
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pinch in ten ifliflut Every pfcch, with the agrceabJc: 
ceremony of blov ng and wipmg the nose, and cither 
“ incidental ^ircums^nccs, tonsumcs*a minute and^ Ijalf. 
“ One minute and a Valf out of every t6n, allowing six- 
‘‘ teen liours to ^ snulF-taking day, amounts to tvvo'hours 
aJlG twenty-four piinutcs out of every natural day ; or 
one day out of ^'ery ten. One da^ out of every ten, 
“ amounts to thirty-six days and a half wifliin the year, 
“ Hence if we suppose the practice io be persisted in^foily 
“ years, two entire years of the snyfF-takcr’s life will be 
dedicated to tickling hi5 nose, and two more to blowing 


^ The cxpencc of snuff, snuff-boxes, and haiidkcr- 
“ chiefs arc not hc'lc insisted on, though they wyuld make 
“ a separate essay by themselves; in wliich it^migfit be 
** made to appear, that tin's luxyry cnrroaclK's as mTi^h #n 
the income of the snufF-tifkcr as it*d(#c stO!i his time ; and 
•“ that by a proper applicitton o*f tin? time^and money thfcs 
^*j QSt to the public, a fund might be constituted for tlie dis- 
^^^harge of the national debt.’’ • 

Whimsical, li^wpvcj;, as the above observations un- 
doubtedly are, yet it may be tfeccrtain»d* that the snuff- 
taker iiiby no means a useless Ificmbc^^of Society ; for, if 
the consirtnption of tobacco be duly estimated, which pays 
no small duty to tlfc states anif Uic wear and tc^ u jof jy pparel 
be add-<;d to-4ly;j^^ompt, something is gained than 
Tost by the pubiicT" Ndi^ will tl\e individual snuif-taker be 
injured ; as his Lordship assun\^*s a term oi'fiTi'tjt/ jj ears to 
his reckonuig, as if life were even proloygtfd by the ope- 
ration. * ^ 

Among all the yroductipns H foreign climes introduced 
into/ this kingdofn,* scarce^* any has? bt'cn held in higl^T 
XJStimition than fobacco. IVf the countries of which it is a 
urative^ it is considered Ik tf^Jndians as the n\ygta^[|^ble 
olFeting that can be mWd to tTie beings they w^iip. 
Thejp^*«se it in all their ftvft and religious ceremonies^ 
Wlien once the spiral wrefjhs of its smoke asefend from 

• • tho 
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the feathered pipe of jfcace, the co.iipact that has been 
just*made, is considered as sacred ai' d inviolable. Like- 
wise, when they address iheir Great Father, cr his guardian 
spirits^ residing, as they believe, i/i, every extraordinary 
production of nature, they make liweral offerings to ♦bem 
of this valuable plant, not doubting hu\. that they are thus 
secure of protection. 

Tobacco is made up into rolls by the inhabitants of the 
interior parts of Amcridat by means of,, a machine called a 
fobacco-wheel. WitlFthis machine they spin the leaves, 
after they arc cured, into a twist of any size they think fit j 
and having folded it into rolls of about twenty pounds each, 
they, lay it by for use. In this state it will keep for several 
years, ^al.d be continually improving, as it always grows 
milder. The Illinois Indians usually form it into the shape 
of carrots ; whic'/i iS done by ki^ung a number of leaves on 
each other, afttr it has been cl’^xd, and the ribs taken out, 
and then rolling them round with packthread till they bv. 
come cemented together. The rolls generally measure 
about eighteen or Xwenty inches in length, and nine round, 
in the middle par?. 

It has been supjKsed that Sit Walter Raleigh first intro- 
duced tobacco into England, about tho year 1585, and that 
he tau^^'\hiX countrymen liow to smoke it. Dr. Cotton 
Mather, ho>vc\\:'; (in his Chrhfjan PJt’uosopher) says, 
that in the abo^’c year, one Mr. Lane was tlie first who 
brought some over from Virginia to Europe. Consider- 
able quantities of this plant are cultivated in the Levant, on 
the coasts of Greece and th^Arcl ipela^o, in Italy, and in 
the island of Malta. America aljto arnuaty grows immense 
quantities where the plant was discovered by the Spanu rds 
in 1560, and by them regularly impoi-ted i.:jto Europe. Tt 
had^tl^ciriKaXid by the inhabife^t^3 f»f America long keforc ; 
and\^? called by those of tbe,itl:inds and by the in- 
habitants pf the continent pa* Into Spain it wentV. om 

Tobacog 
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Ym:atan^ wliere it was originally dis- 
covered, and whenci its nayie, ^ 


How'^to reAice Tobacco into Powder .' " 

. oJncord ihe tob^^cco, and spread tlie leaves on a carpets 
to dry in the sun. Then pound themin a mortar* and sift 
through a coarse sieve to get the coarsest powder out pt* it. 
As for sifting, you must observe to*do it in due yoportion 
as you pound it, and not pound fcfuch at a time. • You 
^may also take another method, that of grinding it in*one 
of those small mill^ which are made on purpose for grind- 
ing tobacco. By these means you may, with&t much 
trouble, make it as coarse and ^ as fine as you'lJke, Ijy 
screwing the nut tighter orjsiackCir.. 


^How to purge Snnff, ani prepare it for admitting of 

Odours. • ^ 


Have a smajiH^tf pierced with a hole |it*bottom, which 
you stop and unstop with a !Cor]|^ as you want it, * In this 
tub put a very thick and cfose' woven .“^loth, which turn 
over the rim of thei^ab, ^nd fix|there by the outside. Put 
your snuff in it, and pour watef over it. JrftcfTt shall 
Iwe so^cTtlilII-4»i<^^ fc^jur hours, C9ls?Sp the hole of 
the tub and let the water. draiA away, wringing the cloth in 
which it is, to help the ex|fressfon of the Wfter. Repeat* 
this operation three different ti^es, to. purge it the better. 
When this opcratkAi^erfomied, set the snuff to dry In 
the sVn. When dw^put iV again in tbeptub, in the same 
maimei; as before, j[nd soak i^gain, no moi-e with i^mmon 
li^er, but with s/mc smc^l^ ones,, such as f or ^x:.g^ le 
ofange'^ower water, 8cc. Tweiity-Jouri^rs 
after, let the water run (^ff bsM drain ; then set it in tlfe^ sun 
to di^s before. * Hi the m^i Vhile, stir and mixnt again i 
now and then with snielling-^jater. Suchjis tlie indisinen- I 
VOL. 1. ^ sible ' 
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sible preparation reqOiitte to dispo^WufF to ' 

odour of flowers. If you do not carj; to have it so p<sr- 
fectly hicc, and phould not like to \Vaste ^ ) much of *t, 
you may .give it but one wash of the 'common watc»'. 
0 ’his moderate purgation will do pretty well, cspecitill^Sfif, 
while it is a drying in the sun, you kucjid it the more otter, 
in proportion. with your fnigraM waters, and kt it dry each 
time betweeh. \ 


ilow to perfume Snuff u'ith Floxcers. 

The tuberose, the jessamine, the orange flower, arc those 
Ivhidi ^crnmunicate the move easily their fragrancy to 
tl)e sn?.*im To produce {.his, have a box Ihied with white 
paper, perfectly dry, m which- make a bed of snuff of th<r 
thickness of an ii‘.€h ; Micn^ntf l>f flowers, another of snuff, 
and another of flowers again ; ^continuing so to do, till you 
have employed all your snuff. After having let this stratific^v 
tion subsist for twenty-four hours, scpau.ee the flowers from 
the snuffi by iTfe*^ns of the sieve, and rcncai the same strati- 
fication hgainj ns before, vyitli new flowers-. Continue thus 
to do, till you find Yiiat your snuff has acquired a sufficient 
fragrancy from tlie flowers > ^tlicn puli* h* in lead boxes, to 
keep. - 

Another JVa^ to dd, the same. 

There are people who^make the stratification another 
way. They inclose their flowery bcfwccn sheets of white 
paper filled with pin-holes as possible ; this bed 

they lay between two of sn^vff; and, Vs for the snail 
quantity winch may have in. the pap-irs througli ..uvoC 
hoh?^j. ^;;^,sift it out by shecr^iiorsc-hahj. sie^^. 

The^dpwers must be renewed r dr five times. Thisme- 
thod seems the Ics^s tvoublpsc^ ae ; anc^the snuff* cvfehc^ 
ihe odour nearly as well. 


Another 
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^notlier Method^* ^ 

A »EPARA3’ioN\of, sndfF.may be made of ah ex-* 
nice fragrancyVwith buds of roses. The process is 
Rob those b\/ds of their green cup and the pistillum 
which is in the middle ; instead of whfch last,, you are skil* 
fully to introduce a clove, withoiit*^aiTiaging and breaking, 
or loosening the r^sc leaves which are closely vyapped up 
one in another. Such bu<l^t, thus pfcparecl, put into A glass 
vessel well covered ’over with a bladder, and a leather be- 
sides, and expose Ijicm for a month in the sun ; after which 
term, you make use of these buds ‘as befont ^divfected 
for the other flowers. , . 


* , Snuff Millc-lfcur. 

Phillis mille-f euT snuff, or* snuff, of a thousand fldwers, is 
made by mixin^li)gether a number of various odorous 
flowers, manaffll^ the quantity^ eacH ,of them accord- 
ing to the greater or lesser degree of fragrancy they are 
einpf)wcrjed with, so that none be fouifd to have a predo- 
minancy over theAJiherj. When that is execute^, you 
proceed, as before directed, to tfie alt cri^ti^ afStraBEcation 
®f this mixtur?^<l-#f-^l*,snuff-powdef^^ 

Snuffs after the Method pracUsed dl Rome. 

Take the snuff tfte^feihg perfumed with flowers, and 
put "^Jn a large b^^fw oljKir proper ,ve§scl. Pour over it 
soiTi^ jvhite wine J with a^* Edition, if you chW, of cs- 
^id|sof muskylnd amlj^yr iny, other such lil^,a^atirs. 
Thqn\tir your snuff, jin^^Wit'%11 between yo^r F^ads. 
In this.manner you may ft^sinoff of whatever odolir you 
desjje^ei, ^ which, to distinguiK’ufi^ each other, you put into 
separate lead boxes, with rjacticular ms^k. , 

l\e 2 The% 
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The J^iiff with the 'Odontkof :6wr*. 

Take a little civet in your l>an|^fwit^^ a little 
spread Uiat civet, more and moi*c,'‘**by. bruisinjg with yoer 
fingei’s, and an addition of snulF. After having mixed and 
remixed it thus in yom* hand with tl\e whole quantity of 
snuff/.put all again togtjthcr in its box as before. You may 
do the saiiie with rcs{.ect to other odours. 

Amber-sr\iiff, t 

As fof/fiie amber-snufF, you had better heat the bottom 
of*a mortar, and pound ift it tw(jnty grains of amber, add- 
ijig by degrees oi^ jfbund of sip^lF fo it, which you handle, 
ru)>, and mix afterward with ypur hands, to introduce the 
odour the better among it. 

t 

' ' ^ \ 

■ ^ ‘ Snufff j^dithese fashion. 

TAict a snuff ready prepared with orange flower-w^ater 
(as directed in this chapter, art. 2.) perfume it with 
amber have just said ; after which, with ten grains 
of civet, which with a litth suf you, 

introduce again^your snuff by degrees to the quantity of 
gne pound for these ^ten grains, incrcasng cither the snuff 
or the odours ih tiie same proportion to each other. 

- ' ' 

, The tni£ Mt^these MetHo^ of 'preparing SimffT ^ 

T4^tE rose-tree and lin'uo)ilce| roots, V'hich you 
KcdfyA incih inta* powder hil ^4ft it ; then give i?what 
odour you like, adding. whftAj^f^ne, brandy or spirit qjf 
Tiyinc, ahd mix your snuff wdl^^fth this. o Such is ffie^ruc 
Malthese method^ of preparing shi^u 
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The Spa'^^jik^lSi^hod qj^preparhi^pti'fipncd Spuiff* 

J. EirtjND iia" a js^aU mortar twenty grains of .musk, 
\vK^ little sugar. Aid 1by degrees as much as one pound 

snuff to*it: thoA piound ten grains of civet, and intro- 
duce your pound of musked snuff to "it, in a gradual man- 
ner, as you did before, and rub^all^ together between your 
hands. • * * , ^ 

2. The Scville-snuff isHhe samft Vith only an addition 
^of twenty grains of vanilla, an ingredient which entdrs in 

the composition of chocolate. 

3. They who aie fond of a milder and sweet(fr^odour in 
their snuff, may increase the qui|htity of snuff fo^ie pre- 
scribed doses of odours, Oi; dJhiinish.the doses of ddours 
prescribed for the quantitj»df snuffy Yoti must take grgat 

, care not to "let odorous snuflTbfe uncovered in the airj but* to 
i4fbcp it very close, for fear it should lose its fragrancy. 

4. As the Spf^';^^j^uff is* excessively fine, and drawing 
towards a reddjim Aue, to imita^il in tljei above prescrip- 
tion, you must chusc fine Ho]l||nd, well p*jrged, reddened 
and granulated ; pound and sift it thr<^gh a very%iie silk 
sieve. Then yo!i^-give ^ it wji^tever odour you like, after 
having j^urged it in the manifcr wc presg rib'e t f ^in this 

•chaptcT, art 15^ 

5. There is no inconvenitney in lakirtjr a snuff already 

prepared with ' flowers, td give it ^aftei^mrds, when you 
like an odour, musk, ambet pr other perfume.' On the 
contrary^^uch the readier to take the other 

od(^»as, and pre^flfyctthci|i lo much th«j longctt^ 

’ x 

To give a Coh^ to 

',E the bulk of o[j ifr two rtuts of red yellow 

_ *^1 1. 1.:*— i.— di* 


T' 


Odfirc, with whifli mix 


LX ^ittle wliitc chalk, tQ*tempera!Ce 
• ^ - the 
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the above colours at yojjr pleasure, 
ochrcs, with three drachms of oil gf ; then, i.n 

tinuin^ to grind it ftn 'the stonf, ada bv %le at a tiii 
some water to it, , till you sjee.JEhe ^as^e afimits of it freci* 
and becomes very smooth and eqtfal, l^ow take $<*4 
gum-tragacanth water, and introd^Crit likewise to* 
above paite^ stirring and grinding continually, all the while. 
At last, gatlier it out of the stone in a l^nge glazed bowl, 
and (Hlute it with ahoiiit 6ne quart of common water, or 
thereabouts. Then t«ke your «nufF, well purged and pre- 
pared as in Art. 2- and throw it in this bowl, wherein handle 
and rub it well, to make it take the colour more regularly 
and equally. When it is thus made all into a lump, let it 
rest twerify-four hours before putting it to dry in the sun, 
which, immediately af^pr that time, you arc to do, spread- 
ing it on a dry cl(ith,^ and tuni«''g it now and then to help 
lts‘drylhg the faster, Tlien yoi^- gum it again, by aspersion 
with guiTi-tragacanth pulverized and. dissolved in son.' 
smelling water : or you n\iiy again diji ^oiir hands into 
that water, and. rub your ^^snulF bet\vcc\i ^ our hands thus 
wetted ; twliich^lak mctlipd is preferable, ns it gums the 
snuff irffnitely more regular. Lastly, dry it agaiirin the 
sun ; and, w’licii perfectly^'dry, sift 'finest 

^ieve yoihx^YJ^find; and then it will be ready to admit of 
whatever odour' y^.’wtplease to mipregq^tc Jti-cyiUi. " 


V 

^icjXE^rS EKTEllTMlSil^'r^ 

o .//► • 'T't . ■ 

. 7o u'hiteiuH/a.v- 

in a ^pkin,/wMiMjifjiboiIing. Then ti;iKC n 
woodchf pestle, which steep ^nUn^ wax two fingers deep, 
4qd plunge immediately into cojfi water ts loosen tHe W;ax 
frpm it, which wiU corac otF life'-sligets of paper. When 

you 
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ily^ ^us your wAX;*out of the pl))kiii, and 

it intoiSKCs,lp«t it on a dciin towel, and cxpdsc it 
the air, tillit is white.** Then inelj^ again, 

’ stmiirit tli{(Aigh\iiuslm^ to take all the dirt out 'of it, 
h«TC be ai;^* 

Anotijer IVxi^ of ^xhitening Wax\ in^large 'Maiwfycforits, 

1. Melt . yonr»wjAc in a iai^e copper, such “ as those 
brewing or washing coppt^rs whicSf are lixed in mortar.- 
Near to the copper, have a kind of trough, made ot* oak 
or deal, and six cy: spven feet long, at tlic farther end of* 
whicli Jet a cock of cold water be placed in Jhe wall to 
fill it, and at the other, towards the copper, a tiiKkdd upon 
it, to receive the wax fron^ tluSscoppcr. Let tliat tub have 
also a cock at four fingei*rf*breadtl^ froni the bottom, and 
in that tub* pour, with a viooden bowl, the melted hot wax 
■om the copper. GpVer it with a blanket in four doublets, 
to make it reta»^^/5f^^eat, and let it rest thus a couple of 
hours to givCjSme'tJ) the diit»g^nd nastiacss, which may 
happen to be in it, to settle^at the bottom ofi the tub. 
When that is done, fill your tjodgh Wtth cold water ; then 
have a kind of tii*»l)askct to pfit the ^dth of the trough 
.so as to sit upon its edges, and Rored at twelve 

or sixteen tt^ecpiaJ and distances, and 

viliicli you place so as to receit'c the melted wax from the 
cock of tlie tub, tfnd render it in ^tlJc-tiAigh through the 
said small holes ^ its bottom, while, witlf 'a polished 
woodcn^stick or^^llW^Airlder the tub, and at both 

en?::;^vrih it»on i^jllatbiV a>f aspit^aqd half of the thick ^ 
which witefS in&' ^c water, while the «thcr kteps 
/tjAyc it, you^cep cc^\i •tally turning equally aril regu- 
larly^ This process w j^?AdkeHhe w|[k flak^f^lflf^water 
into small ribbons as tlk\-^^a{| silver paper. NoWp in fine 
ejean hampers, ^r han^‘biftkcts, made of w-hite peeled 
willow twigs, take y^ur nvax from riie trough with a 

' woodqfx 
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shovel, and carry it to van open fienLwherc 5 /^.i^ 
vpoiT a thin coarse cloth in the suit, Md?furn it e^iV 
other (18^ once, for two weeks TuhnL ig, which timi^ 
it will be of a perfect whiteness. ’ f V ^ ^ ^ 

. 2. Now clean well your copper;* mA piit^in alumVati^r 
to warm, in which throw your whiteped^wax, and stir weth-' 
When meltedf. renew the operation as before, and carry it 
again to the open field to expose it in the sun. In a Week’s 
time if will ' have its whiteness in the highest degree it can 
be carried tp. , i- 

,3.''<iMelt it then for the third and last time, and put it in 
small round cakes; which is done by casting it in small 
moulds carved purposely on several boards. 


h ynuhipj^ Wax. 

’^tAKE bullock’s suet,*which ppund well, and put a soak- 
ing for seventy-two hours, in Uie strongest French wine^ 
vinegar, then boil afterwards for forty, hours, keeping 
perpetually skin?ming, a^ Jong as tnel'ii’ap>^*^^ars any scum 
upon it. • Whep that is done, i«ft it cool % while, and 
throw it afterwards into a« ijah of cold water, whereiA beat 
and stir it till it resumes i|Bir^.\yoptcd can(?5stenc.c and firm- 
ness. . ^ut it again iicto other fresh vinegar, and re- 
peat the Very rocess all tlyrongb^.^sd'^^aclly, for 

' three different times. Nes^t to that, gather the tops of 
rpsemary, sage, fbay^ and miptv whiclv pound and boil 
well in water, then strain through a double flannel bag. In 
this water, boil for the last time yc^ur pK^pared suet as be- 
fore, and after it shall have bqil^d tlj^ds^tene fcfour, ill 
have no n\prc any bad smelL colour *V‘t, you mus* p it 
one dif <;bm of saffron to each jfppkd of suVt, and me^K 
afterwjBS^trtih an ^j^jual q«anti3lf>r.t real bees wax, thSn it 
will be^possible to discover t^^^ji^ture. 


To 
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h» vutke %et Cttndles, irf imitation' Wax 

* . Candles, 

f . llirow quick-liiiL in melted mutton suet ; the lime 
boteoipi £ 


fall to dthe botioija, and cany along with it all the 
nastiness of the suet, sg as to leave it •as pure and fine as 
wax itsfelf. , . : 

2. Now, if witli/)no pirt of th*af suet, you mix three <)F 
rea^wax, vou will have vcif^ fine boi:^ie^, or real waxcan>- 
dies, in which nobody wjll ever be able to find out* the 
mixture, not even in tlie moulding and casting way for 
figures or ornaments. • 


To mUke Soap. > • 

They gcvnei’^lly make thjee sorts of soap, white, black, 
^d marbled. The ^ite, or, as it is called, the Genoa 
soap, is made v vjt.h .'^od-ashes* Alicant kali, lime and 
olive oil. made of, the same^naterials, with 

this cxceptioil'^owcvcr, tfiat it i$ made witji the faces and 
tartar eff tlie oils. The marblecfis mack with Alicant kali, 
bourde^ and lime ;;j^d, when itj$ almost done, they take 
some red earth, which they caibcinnabar, wi^^rO;#]peras ; 
Jhey boiTtliesatogcthcv, and throw it copper where- 
in the soap is. It occasions a blue marUing, as long as 
the copperas keeps <he betier of the two mgredients; bin 
as soon as the cinnabar has at last absorbeo fhe vitriol, this 
blue hue subsides i^tir^Iy, and tlic red alone predonii*- 
natec ^ in <a-der,Aiii^ij^forp,,to form the soap, the mc- 
tho^l i.^ to make ^erent ifes with all t^ese sort^ of niSt- 
and, w|xe^they ar^^sr^cienlly charged (wlii^’j be- 
^inneflS know by their egg s^imm}Figf''1fvt5out 

its sinking to the bottoii};^ and^experieiiced soap-boi]^rs are 
judges of by degmtation, ’Sind»the time they, havp bi m af, 

‘ wyfrk) they put all thesq in proper coppcis, and^jour 
^ • ’ at 




ruedoc. 
oil of fish. 
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at the same time, in Provence and La 
in Germany, grease and in ipngtiln^ 
done boil al^ together with a gvfat fire ; ai4l, 

cightcfti or twenty days aftcrfirards, /licse piishaYe so w()il 
imbibed all the salts of the lye, thatjihisis left quite flat and 
untasty. Then by the cocks whlcli| sTje at the bottom Vft' 
the coi>pcrs, the water oivlye is let out, and the lump of 
soap taken out and placed to dry in® drying-houses built 
on purpose, to make if'feke a sufficicM consistence, and 
such as we know it tiJ have, 


To pi'cvcnt avy Thing fmn burning in the Fire. 

Tour 6?/ into powder chciTy>trcc gum and alum in equal 
quantities, and imbib^^thaUpowder with strong wine-vine- 
gar, which leave yiift a digesting on warm ashes, for llie 
space of twenty-four hours. ^ If with tliis composition 
you rub any thing and throw it ip, JLhe fire, it will ik'^ 
he jjonsumed by it, ^ ' 


To preveni. huniing ohc"^ Fingers in inclial Lend. 

Take two ounces oV bole avmauf^^T^oxie: of quicksilver, 
half a^ow, J^jf camphor, o and two of brandy. Mix all 
together with the^sstle in a binssjliortaiv aiicTiiib )rr)ur 
hands with this pompositiftn, -before steeping them into a 
pot of melted ItMd, and this willhavc na ciFect upon them. 


^ A Fh'jS Xidiich cannot be exihtg^i^d bijy,h c^hr. 

Take I five ouAces of gun-ppwdcr ; ^nitre, thre ’ ;,.siil- 
pburrTwo ; camphor, resiiA fi^id tuvi^ntinc, onciVNof 


eaclip^i^Wc^all toother, cincJ imtfibe it with rectificiV oil ot 
resiny fir-tree, If you fill bajjls with this composition, and 
throw thirty feet deepii^^the wattr^ they will burn 
still, even if you cover them entirely with mould. 


7 .. 
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I . ■ 

To prevey^tlA &il oji a Lamp^o^om s)n6kinp^ 

^DisTiy^^einiSbs, and put of the distillccfliquor at 
ti(?boc?om of tTie lanu), amf the oil over it, then ygu will 
the oil will give-nq offensive smoke. 

Another Ifccdpt for Purpose. » 

Melt some May buttej on thc,Src, withoift frymg or 
boiling it, and throw common exsiccated salt in it. /hat 
** 5 alt will go to the bottom, and carry along with it the 
watery and earthen particles of the butter^ So that thi? will 
turn into a very fine, clear,* and limpid oil, wh^^ when 
burnt in the lamp, will re^jider no sipokc. 


" To viake an iitcomhiisiible f! ick. 

Take a long ijiic^of fcalhifrccl alum, which cut of 
what size you ,i,^c|NiWd bore in its lengtji several holes 
with a large nlitdlc ; then put this wick^n^thc laipp ; the 
oil wilhascend through these hotes, and.if you light it, you 
will see the cfll'ct Qf. it. 


J Stone K'hkh is%/l(tmmablelm{h Water. 

Take quick-lime, refined nitre, .AlMandrian tiittj\ 
and lapis calaminaris, in equal quantities? with sulphur 
and camphor, of ,two parts. Put all into subtile 
powdcy„’«ihu> sift y ^Hftoudij tlie fin®t^ sieve. 1 hen put 
all int^ a new p^ce of Ooth, and lie’h very ^lose and 
tigW>. Put this/knot infix* crucible, which covc^Jwith 
^n^h'er crucibl^ and lute v«ell,with .greasy*‘ri»yt"^Lct 
the ’lute and all be set in tb^ sun, or over a j)aker’s 
oven, to dry. A£ter which time place these crucibles in 
Vjlrick-kiln, and do not iJke them out before the bricks 
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bake^. Then you will find a stone, Amedocu^ 
of Wat^r will inflame, so as to light a matJlTif y 
to it. •'^0 put it out* 5 *you onlylblovv ijpo fyv. 


you 


SFXRETS RELATIVE TQ WINE. 

• ••• , , 

To make^Wiiic' to hq^e the Taste ana Flavour of French 

MuscaU 

You have only to put in the cask ^ little bag of elder 
flowers when the wine is just done pressing ; and while it 

boils sUfr. Then, a fortnight after, take out theHbag. 

* • ■ 

* To yJKtke the ^fn-doux. * 

f « 

When you cask tlic ^yinc, put it' -at the bottom of ifk 
cask half a pound of miistard-sc^’'^ a pound, if the 
cask be doublc*tljc common size. * 


To make Vin-bourru, of an ex^llent Taste, 

* • * • * * 

TAie5"lWT5fccmarts of wheat, which boil in two^uartsof 
water till it is jicJfeWy bursted. ^Stir k welf, then krain k 
through a fine doth, squeezirtg a little the whole to get the 
vreaniy part ojt two quaHs of fftis liquor in a liog- 
shead of white wine, While it is stiU a boiling, or in fer- 
mentation, with the addition of of^^ried elder- 

flowers. 


To imitafe jMaWoisie. 


A 


\ 


Take of tlie best galangal, cloves and ginger, each one 
di\u hm. Bruise them coar^ly,'and infuse for twenty-four 
hours, with brandy, in a wclll|doscd^ vessel. Then 


thd'c 
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tied them in a linen bag, lot 
th*!m hang in the \caSk \^y the bvpg-hole. Three or 
firLir days afe^^r, wine will taste ^as good^ and as 

stixyig as liatural Mahoisie. , • 

I 

To change Red Jf^inc info White^ an^ White into Ri‘d. 

If you want to mtikc red you^ white-wine, throw^ into 
the cask a bag of black vine-wooil ashes ; and to whiten 
the red wine, you ifiust jAit a bag^of white vine-wood 
,ashes. Forty days after, take out the bag, shake the c^sk, 
and let it settle again ; then you will see the effect. 

To prevent Wine fro)n fijsftngi^othenvise tasting of the 
Casky and to give it hSlh a Tasts a^id Flavour quite 
• agreeable. ^ ' • 

t • 

^^Stick a lemon witKcloves as thick as it can hold ; Inng 
it by the bung-holr* 5n‘\bag over*the wine in the c^ask for 
three or four davi| ^“Ird stop it very carcfullx> for fear of its 
turning dead, tf it should get air. 


To maUiTa Vine piviuce sweet Wv\e.^ , 

* ‘ * * 

One monthobefore gathering the grapos. you must twist 
such bram^hes as arc loaded ^ith them, sb as to interrupt 
the circulation of th*? sap : then strip the leiWes off entirely,^ 
that the sun may act with all its powder on^me grains, and, 
by dissipating their <^^perfluous moisture, procure a sweet- 
ness to. lac *’4quo^iC*»‘r^taincd^ in them when they come 
to be Qi'essed. / • • * '* 

^ 0 make a sweet Wine of a verjf^ agreeable m.aWtlTy'^pnd 
besides veyy pjholesome. , 

pATHER the ^apes, ajjd expose them for thitc whole 
d^s in the sun. On the fourth day, at noon, put them qnder 

tlU' 1 
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the pre^, and receive the first drops rup ^them! 

before 


f 

ilpives 

fore pressingr Wh^n these v^rgin-dijtops shall have boiled, 
fcrhtV’iitcd, pvt to every fifty quarts'^ one ounce 
of Uprentinc-ojiTice in subtile powder. A icw days after, 
lake it out clear from its lye, and tl^en bottle it. 


7"o clarify y in two pitysy new TViitc when muddy. 

Take a discrctionabfc quantity 6f fine and thin bfccli 
shavings, which put^fiito a biig, and hang by the bung- 
holcf, in the cask. T^o days after, take out the bag ; ainL 
if from red you want to make it white, you may do it by 
puUing m*thc cask a quart of very clear whey. 


V o f 

To make the IVihc keep mouty^p^ iinfermentedy for Twelve 
V Months. 

Take tlic first, or virgin wine, runs of itself front 

the grapes before pressing; cask it well, then 
smear the caskfall over with tar, so that ter could not 
pcnctvafc through any ]virt of* the wood into the wine. 
Plunge these casks^into a pond deep enough to cover them 
entirely with water, and leave them IKcre for forty days. 
After wWrlr<enn, you may take them out, and the wine 
contained in them^'ill keep ncwVor twelve months. 


viaJce HVnc turn Black. 

Place in the vat, wherein the wineds ^^riiicntlng, 
two pewter pots, iMid it will 

t ' • 

' ' 

^*iTo tlarify Tii^ine^which is turned. 

Tam clean roch-alum iif^powdcr, half a pound: sugar 
of roses, •as much ; honey whether skihimed or not ci^)i.t 
pounds, and a q^art of good wine. Mix all well, 
c . . put 
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•put it in a cask stirring all as you pour it in. * Take 

llic bung off till the neift day, then pyt it on again. ^ 'I’wo 
or three days after this it will be quite eJe^r. J * 

To coTfala bad Flavour in JVine. ^ 

« ^ ^ ^ J. 

Put in a bag a handful of gardcir parsley, ^d let it 
hang by the bung-hole in the cask, for one week at Jcasl. 
"J'licn take it out 

• To prevent Wine from spoiling and turning. 

Mix in the cask a tenth part of brandy, di; half* an 
o\jnce of oil of sulphur. 


7^0 prevcnt.Thnnder amt Lightning from hurling Wine.l 

jw^-^PuT on the bung .;;4andful of ,^tcel filings anil aiK^lhur 
of salt, tied up in \ * 

« . 7o prevent WinefrJm corn^)ting. 


Put to infuse in the c;vsk a handful of genti^uvroqt, tied 
in a bag. ^ ^ ’ 

To restore a Wine turned sour or sharp. 

• » • ) 

Fill a bag with leek-seed, or of leav^* and twistew 
nf vine, and put eitl'A* of them to iitftisc in the cask. 


/ , \ ' * •> . 

^ lo restore a Wine corrupted and glairy * • 


, l^T in tlie wine cow’s mil^ a^Httle saltish r«or ulst: the 
rinds and shells of almonds, t^ed up in a bag ; or again, 
pine kernels. 


t 


7; 


* To 
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To prtoent Wine from growfhg Sotfr, and turning into 

tl* - A 'tt* ’ “ J 

I' inegar. / 

• • •' r 

Hang by the bung-hotc, in the cask, a piece of bacon, 
of about one pound and a half, and(veplacc tire bung. Or. 
else throw into the wine a little bagful of ashes of virgin 
vine*, . ^ * 

' € 

. To make a wte* TVme icste as an old JVine^ 

« » 

Take one ounce of mclilot, knd three of each of tlie* 
following drugs, viz. liquorish, and cellic-naj-d, with two 
of hcparic aloes ; grind, and mix all well together, put it 
in a bagi' and hang it in the wine- 


To remove a Wine turned. 

Draw a pailful of it ; or, take th(|h?amc quantity of arto^ 
ther good sort, which you boil, ;iC:tJ!ftirow quite boiling 
hot over that whkh is spifilcd and stinkingi'ithcn stop the 
cask quickly with its bung.** A fortnight alter taste it, and 
you will find it as good as ever it was, or can be. 

. . ■ f 

• .'j \ ^ 

To restore a W'lne fusfed^ op tasting of ' the Cask, 


Draw tliat ^ine pntirely out of its own lye, and put it 
in another caii over a good lye. Then, through the 
bung-hole, hang up a bag with four oOs?,ces of laurel berries 
in powder, and a sufficient quanUty of steel bhngs, at the 
b<x'^tom of the bagi to prevent ite swWming on thc^op of 
the ^ine.' And, in proportion as you draw a certain quan-- 
tity^ llquqr, let down*|Lhe bag. 

To prevent Wiw, from pricking. 

' ' t '' 

Put in the HaIi a pound' of spirit of tartar. 

elsl. 
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* •# * 

else, when the wine is still new and 7nout^ throw in two 

ounces of common alum for every 

> 

To viake Wine keep. 

^ Extract; the salt .jrom the best vine branches; and of 
this put three ounces^ in every hogshead at h^rtinmas 
when the casks are lounged up. 

• • 

To clarify Wine 

« ■ * 

Put in the cask two quarts of boiling milk after having 

well skimmed it. 

To prevent WJinefr&m turning. 

Put in the cask one pqupd of ha^c’s-sljot. 



To correoh musty Tc^te in Wine. 

Knead a dough tiic best wheat-flour, and make it 
In the form of U rolling pin, or a short fliick stick. Half 
liake it*in the oven, and stick if all oveii wifli cloves. Re- 
place it in the ovf^ to finish baking it quite. Suspend it 
in the cask over the wine* without touching it, jaivl Ic€ it rc- 
piain thercl o? else let it plunge in thejwinc for a few days, 
and lake it quite out aftervjards. It will correct any bad 
flavour the wine might hav« acquired. • 

,/ 

Another Method. 

/ • * V • 

"Pa ire very ripe medlars, and open Wicm in four quar- 
tci;j, without parting them asunder. Then tye them .with 
thread, and fix them to thf biJiig, so that biy puttn^ it 
in again they may hang and s^ak in the wine. One month 
afterwards take tj^em out, and they will carry off* all the 
bad taste of the wine. • # * • 

yoL. I. F f • •To 
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. To correct if sour, or fitter Taste in Wine. 

* V c * f 

Boil a quartern of barley in four quarts )f water to tiie. 
reduction of two. Strain what remains through a cloth, 
and pour it in the cask, stirring alij tegethcr ^with a sticky 
without touching tl^e lyc. 


f To ^restore spoiled*JVilic. 

^HANGE the wine from its oVn lyc, upon that of good 
wine. Pulverize three or four nutmegs, and as many dry' 
orange pgcls, and throw them in. Stop well the bung, and 
let it fewnent one fortnight. After that term is over you 
vfilliind it better thin evfer. This method has gone through 
many experiments.*^^ 

To sweeten a tart <^VJne, 

Put in a hogshead of such a wj^, a quarter of a pint 
of good wino* \inegar saturated witk li^^jierage : and it 
will soefin lose its tartness. 

f 

• * Amiher Way. ( 

Boil a quantity of honey i^*' order to get all the waxy 
part out of it, and strain^^it through a douWc cloth. Of 
• such a honcy^^thu^ prepared® put tWo quarts to half a 
hogshead of tart wine, and it will reiser it perfectly agree- 
able. If in the summer, and thcri^e any danger of its 
turning, throw in^a stone of q^fck lime. 


, 7b preveyu Tartness in Wine. ' ' 

TAjfE, in the month of two basonfuls of river 

jMind ; and, after having dried it in the spn, or in the oven, 
tlirow it in the cask. 0 > 

• ? 


To 
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To heighten a Wine in Liquor ^ and •give it an agreeable 
^ Flavour. ' * 

Take two dozen or thereabouts of myrtle berriesf, very 
ripe. Bruise them coarsely, after having dried tliein per- 
fectly, and put thcfti ih a bag, which suspend in ^the mid- 
dle of the cask. Then stop this well with its bung. A 
fortnight afterwards take off tho bag, and you wiihhave 
a vary agreeable wine. ^ • 

To give Wine a most agreeable Flavour. 

- Take a pailful of mout^ which boil and cvaporq^c t6 the 
consistence of honey. Then inix with it one uunce pf 
Florentine orrice, cut in^amafl bita, ^nej one drachm of 
• costus. Put all into a bag*, and leWt do^^n in the cask by 
the bung-hole, after havirig previously drawn out a suRi- 
^'cicnt quantity of wrA^ to prevenj.^lhe bag from coming at 
it. I’his bag being thus suspended by a string which will 
hang out of the bung-hole, stop it well,* and tlieie wnll 
drop f^om the bag into the wige a liquoi ^vhich Vill give 
it a most agreeable taste. * 

JIow to find oh!t whether or not there h$ Water mixed in a 
• Cas)c of Wine. 

Throw in the cask one wild pciv,* or rjple. If cither 
of these two fruits swim, it is a proof there is no water in 
the wine : for, if dicrc be anv, it will sink. 

/ . 

^ To separate the Water from Wine. 

% 

^ Put into the cask a wick^of tolton, whiclf should«soak 
in the wine by one end, anr>comc out of the cask at the 
bung-hole by th# other : ?pd* every drop of w:rfcr which 
• ^ r f 2 ^ may 
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may happen to be mixed witli the winf, Vill still out by 

IhaUvvick or filter. , *' 

You may again ptSf some of^this wine into a cup made 
of ivy-Wood : and, then the water will through 

the poi'es of thd cup, and llie wine remain. 

1 ' 

To uhgrease Wi^ie in less than Vwenty-fouT Ilmrs. 

• 

Ta'ke common salt,* gfim-arabic,.an^ vine-brush ashes, 
of ca(;h hCiIf an ounc?i< Tie aU in a bag, and fix it to a 
hazfil-trcc stick ; then by the bung-hole stir well the wine 
for one quarter of an hour, after which take it out, and 
. stop the cask : the next day the wine will be as sound us 
ever. 

c 

* , « ‘ r‘ 

To restore q Wine* 

C ' ‘‘W 

‘Put in the cask one pound of Paris plaster. Tlucn 
make a piece of steel if d-hot in th'^^firc ; and, by mean's^ 
of a wire fixed to one of its ends, pitroducc it by the 
bung-hole into Iho wine. ® Repeat this operation for five or 
six days running, as many<tinies each day. Then, finally, 
throw into the wine a stick of brimstone tied in a bag, 
wdiich vou tajee off two da^s after.; anTi the wine will be 
perfectly well restored. 

‘ t 

, To corre\t a lad Taste and sourness in fVine. 

<1 t 

Put in a bag a root of wild hor^-radish cut in bits. 
Let it down in tlic wine, and leave it there two days ; take 
this out, and put :^othcr, rcptat*ng*the same till the wine 
is perfectly restored. 


Andthcf' Way, 

^ Fill a bag witli wheat, and let it doj^m in the wine; 
it will have the same efiect. ^ 

® 5 Another 
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Jtnoiiar Way. •• 

Put a-di*yi<jg in the oven, as soon a? it Is hcUted, one 
dolien of old walnuts ; and, having taken*them out* along 
with the bread, threap them with a string, and hang them 
in the wine, till it Is Icstored to its gjood taste ; jthen take 
them out again. 

2 a cure those who are totk much aMicted to drink Wme. 

Put, in a sufficient quantity of wine, three or fourlarge 
cels, which leave ‘there till quite dead. Give that wine to 
drink to the person you want to reform, and he or she will 
be so much disgusted of wine, ihat though they -formeiiy 
made much use of it, th(^ will now Ijave an aversioh to it. 


AnotherfMethod^ not less certain. 

Cut, in the spring, a branch of vine, in the time w^heh 
the sap ascends most strongly : .and rec|h« in a cup the li- 
quor which runs from that b|anch. If you mhc some of 
this Juiuor with wine, and give it to i man already drunk, 
he will never relisli wir^e afterwards. 

' To prevent one from gitUng intoxicated with drinkmg. 

• • * 

Take white cabbage’Sf and sour tponfcgranate’s juices, 
two ounces of each, with one of Vinegar? Boil all toge- 
ther for some time to the consistence of a syrup. Take 
one ounce of this be/or« arc going to drink, and drink 
afterguards as muc*li, and as long, as you please. • 


Another Way. * t 

Eat five or six bitter alix^onds fasting : this wilt have the 


same effect. 


Another 
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• • Another Way. 

It is aMrmed, ihat if^you isat mutton qp^goat’s lungs 
roastetf; cabbag^, or anyseed;- or worm-wood, it will ab- 
solutely prevent 'the bad effects which result from the ex- 
cess of drinking. 

'■ Andiher Way.,. , 

Yoi( m9y undoubtedly prevei)t the accidents resulting 
fromVhard drinking, if before dinner you ,eat, in sallad, 
four or five tops of raw cabbages. 


A notker Method. 

4 • ^ 

Take some swallow^ bcak^^ p.nd burn them in a crii- 
cibk. When perfectly calcined, grind them on a stone, 
and put some of tliat powder in a glass of wine, and drink^ 
it. Whatever wine you may drink to excess afterwards, it 
will have no effect upon yoy. 

The whole bo/ly of the sjrallow, prepared in the same 
manner, will have tlw same effect. 


Another Wav. 

• 

Pound in a mortar the leaves of a peach-tree, and 
squeeze the juice bf tliem in a bason. Then, fasting, drink 
a full glass of that liquor, and take whatjfver excess of wine 
you will on tliat day, you will not be intoxicated. 

; A Method *'of making People drunk, without endangering 
^ their Health. 

W t ^ . 

lNFUS]|some aloe-wood, which comes from India, in a 
glajs of wine, and give it to driilk.^ The pci^on who drinks 
it will soon give signs of his intoxiention. 

^ - Amther 
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Another ■ 

Boil in wM^r some mandrake’s bark, to a perfect redness 
of the water in which it is a boiling. Of that liquor, if you 
put in the wine, \diocver drinks it will soon be drunk. 


To recover a Person f^n Intoxication. 

• * 

make such a person ckink a g]»9s of vinegat, or some 
cabbage-juicc, othei*wise,give him some honey. Yotf may 
likewise meet with success by giving the patient a glass of 
wine quite warm to drink, or a dish of strong coffee, v^ithout 
milk or sugar, adding to it a large tea-spoonful of salt 


To prevent the Bfehth froni^icltlng of Wine. , 

. . • ■ * 

» Chew a root of im, and no one can discover, by your 

breath, whether you have been drinking wine or not. 

To presei've Win^good to theJast. • 

* V 

Take a pinf'of the best spirit of wine, jyid put in it 
the bulk of your two flsts o^ the second pool of the elder- 
tree, which 4S green, ^fter it has infused three days, or 
thereabout^, strain the liquor* through a cloth, and pour 
it into a hogshead of wiqie. That >^ne ^ili keep good fot 
ten years, if you want it. • • 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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